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It seeni$ to be a kind of respect to the nenQM>ry of 
excellent meo^ cspedaljly of those whom their wit and 
learning hare made faupous^ to^ddmr some account of 
themselves, as welt as their works* to posterity. For thb 
reason, how fond do we see some people of dhcovemig 
any little personal story of the great men of antiquity ! 
Ihetr families, the common accidents of their lives, and 
even their shape, make, and featui^ have been the su^ect 
of critical inquiries. How triBing soever this curiosity 
may seem to be, it is certainly very natural ; and we are 
hardly satisfied with an account of any remarkable person* 
till we have heard him described even to the very clothes 
he wears. As for what relates to men of letters, the 
knowledge of an author may sometimes conduce to the 
better understanding his book; and though the work^ 
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of Mr. Shakespeare may seem to many not to wain 
a comment^ yet I fancy some little account of the mao 
himself may not be thought improper to go along with 
them. 

He was the son of Mr. John Shakespeare, and was bora 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in April, 1564. 
His family, as appears by the registe^ and public writings 
relating to that town, were of good figure and fashion 
there, and are mentioned as gentlemen. His father, who 
was a considerable dealer in wool, had so large a family, 
ten children in all, that though he was his eldest son, he 
could give him no better education than his own employ- 
ment. He had bred him, it is true, for some time at a 
free-school, where, it is probable, he acquired what Latin 
he was master of ; but the narrowness of his circumstances, 
and, the want of his assistance at home, forced his father 
to withdraw him from thence, and unhappily prevented 
his further proficiency in that language. It is without 
controversy, that in his works we scafv^ find any traces 
of any thing that looks like an imitation of the ancients. 
The delicacy of his taste, and the natural bent of his 
own great genius, (equal, if not superior, to some of the 
best of theirs,) would certainly have led him to read and 
study them with so much pleasure, that some of their fine 
images would naturally have insinuated themselves into, 
and been mixed with, his own writings ; so that his not 
copying at least something from them, may be an argu- 
ment of his never having read them. Wliether his igno- 
rance of the ancients were a disadvantage to him or no, 
may admit of a dispute: for though the knowledge, of 
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them might have made him more correct, yet it is not 
improbable but that the regularity and deference for them# 
which would have attended that correctness, might hn^ 
restrained some of that hre, impetuotityf and even beauti* 
ful extravagance, which we admife in Shakespeare : and 
1 believe we are better pleased with those thoughts, adto^ 
gether new and uijcommon, which his own Imagination 
supplied him so abundantly with, than if he had given 
us the most beautiful passages out of the Greek and 
Latin poets, and that in the most agreeable manner that 
it was possible for a master of the English language to 
deliver them. 

Upon his leaving school, he seems to have given enturelj 
into that way of living which his lather proposed to blm^ 
and in order to settle in the world after a family mao- 
ner, be thought fit to marry while he was yet very yivung. 
His wife was the daughter of one Hathaway, said to have 
been a substantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Strat-^ 
ford. In this kind of settlement he continued for some 
time, till an extravagance that he was guilty of forced 
him both out of his country, and that way of living 
which he had taken up; and though it seemed at first 
to be a blemish upon his good manners, and a misfor* 
tune to him, yet it afterwards happily proved the oceasion 
of exerting one of the greatest geniuses that ever was 
known in dramatic poetry. He had, by a mibfortune 
common enough to young fellows, fallen into ill com- 
pany; and amongst them, some that made a frequent 
practice of deer-stealing, engaged him more than once in 
robbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Luev, of 
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Charlecote» near Stratford. For tbb he was prosecuted by 
that gentleman^ as he thought^ somewhat too severely; 
and in order to revenge that ill usage^ he made a ballad 
upon him. And though this, probably the first essay of 
his poetry, be lost, yet it is s<ud to have been so very bitter, 
that it redoubled the prosecution against him to that 
degree, that* he was obliged to leave his business and 
fitmily in Warwickshire, for some time, and shelter 
himself in London. 

It is at this lime, and upon this accident, that he is 
said to have made his first acquaintance in the play-house. 
He was received into the company then in being, at first 
in a very mean rank; but his admirable wit, and the 
natural turn of it tO the stage, soon distinguished him, 
if not as an extraordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer. 
His jCame is printed, as the custom was in those times, 
amongst those of the other players, before some old 
plays, but without any particular account of what sort 
of parts he used to play ; and though ^ have enquired, I 
(Could never meet with any further account of him this 
way, than that the top of his performance was the Ghost 
in his own Hamlet. I should have been much more 
pleased, to have learned from certain authority, which 
was the first play he wrote ; it would be without doubt a 
pleasure to any man. Curious in things of this kind, to see 
and know what was the first essay of a fancy like Shake* 
speare’s. Perhaps we are not to look for his beginnings, 
like those of othei authors, among their least perfect 
writings ; art had so little, and nature so large a share in 
what he did, that, for aught 1 know, the performances of 
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Iu 9 youths as they were the most ^gorous, and had the 
most fire and strength of imagination in them, were the 
best. 1 would not be thought by this to mean, that his 
fancy was so loose and extravagant, as to be independent 
on the rule and government of judgment ; but that what 
he thought, was commonly so great, so justly and rightly 
conceived in itself, that it wanted little or no correction, 
and was immediately approved by an impartial judgment 
at the first sight. But though the order of time in which 
the several pieces were written, be generally uncertain, 
yet there are passages in some few of them which seem 
to fix their dates. So the Chorus at the end of the fourth 
act of Henry the Tifthy by a compliment very handsomeh 
turned to the earl of Essex, shows the play to have been 
written when that lord was general for the queen in 
Ireland; and his clogy upon queen Elizabeth, Snd her 
successor king James, in the latter end of his Henry the 
Eighth, is a proof of that plhy’s being written after the ac- 
cession of the latter of those two princes to the crown of 
England. Whatever the particular times of his writing 
were, the people of his age, who began to grow wonder- 
fully fond of diversions of this kind, could not but be 
highly pleased to see a genius arise amongst them of so 
pleasurable, so rich a vein, and so plentifully capable of 
furnishing their favourite entertainments. Besides the 
advantages of his wit, he was in himself a good-natured 
man, of great sweetness in his manners, and a most agree- 
able companion ; so that it is no wonder, if, with so many 
good qualities, he made himself acquainted with the best 
conversations of those times. Queen Elizabeth had sevenil 
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of hts plays octed before her^ and without 4 cHibt gave him 
inaBy grarious marks of her favour: it is ihatxnaideii prin- 
cess plainly, whom he inl^xids by 


■ — " >Air vfltUla Uiroiied by the west. 

ji MtdiUBontr-JifighVt Dumu 

Olid that whole passage is u eomplnnent very properly 
brought in» and very handsomely applied to her. She 
was 60 well pleased with that admirable character of Fal- 
otaff, in The Two Parts of Hewy the Fourth, that she 
commaikled him to continue it for one play more, and to 
show him in love. This is said to be the occasion of 
his writing The Merry Wives of Windsor. How well she 
was obeyed^ the play itself is an admirable proof. Upon 
this occasion it may not be improper to observe, tlial this 
part of Falstaff is said to have been written originally 
under the name of Oldcaslle : some of that family being 
then remaining, the queen was pleased to command him 
to alter it ; upon which he made use of Falstaff. Tive 
present offence was indeed avoided ; but I do not know 
whether the author may not have been somewhat to 
blame in his second choice, since it is certain that Sir 
John Falstaff, who was a knight of the garter, and a 
lieutenant-general, was a name of distinguished merit in 
the wars in France in Henry the Fifth's and Henry the 
Sixth's limes. What grace soever the queen conferred 
upon him, it was not to her only he owed the fortuiie 
which the reputation of his wit made. He had the 
honour le meet with many great and uncommon marka 
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of favour and friendship from the earl of Southampton, 
frimous in the histories of that time for his friendship to 
the unfortunate earl of Essex. It was to that noble lord 
that he dedicated his poem of Venut and Adonis. There 
is one instance so singular in the magnificence of this 
patron of Shakespeare’s, that if I had not been assured 
that the story was handed down by Sir William D’Ave- 
nant, who was probably very well acquainted with his 
affairs, I should not have ventured to have inserted, that 
my lord Southampton at one time gave him a thousand 
pounds, to enable him to go through with a purchase 
which he heard he had a mind to. A bounty very great, 
and very rare at any time, and almost equal to that profuse 
generosity the present age has shown to French dancers 
and Italian singers. 

What particular habitude or friendships he contracted 
with private men, 1 have not been able to learn, more 
than that every one, who had a true taste of merit, and 
could distinguibh men, had generally a just value and 
esteem for him. His exceeding candour and good-nature 
must certainly have inclined all the gentler part of the 
world to love him, as the power of his wit obliged the 
men of the most delicate knowledge and polite learning 
to admire him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonson began with a remark- 
able piece of humanity and good-nature : Mr. Jonson, 
who was at that time altogether unknown to the world, 
had offered one of his plays to the players, in order to 
have it acted; and the persons into whose hands it waa 
put, after having turned it carelessly and superciliously 
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wer, wcio just upon rstoming it to him with an kU- 
natured answer, that it wmsLL he of no service to their 
company; when Shakespeave luckily cast his eye upoo 
ft, and found soiaething so well in it, as to engage him 
first to read it through, and afterwards to recomniilld 
Mr. Jonson and his writisgs to the publiek. Jonsoa wat 
certainly a very good scholar, and in that had the advan* 
tagc of Shakespeare ; though at the same time I believe it 
must be allowed, that what nature gave the latter, was 
more than a balance for what books had given the fionner; 
and the judgement of a great man upon this occasion was^ 
1 think, very just and proper. In a conversation between 
Sir John Suckling, Sir William D’Avcnant, Endymina 
Porter, Mr. Hales of Eton, and Ben Jonson, Sir John 
Suckling, who was a professed admirer of Shakespeare, 
had undertaken liis defence against Ben Jonson with some 
warmth ; Mr. Hales, who had sat still for some time, told 
them, 2*kiat if Mr, Shakesjwai c had uot^fod the ancients, 
Ihr'kod likewisf mt stolen any thing Jr om fihrm; oitd tint 
l/* be tocetld produce any one topic Jinely treated by any 
one of them, he would undertake to shoiv something upon 
ike same subject at least as well written ly Shakespeare. 

The latter part of his life was spent, as all men of good 
aense will wish theirs may be, in case, retirement, and the 
conversation of his friexuls. He had tlie good fortune to 
gather an estate equal to his occasion, and, in that, to his 
wish; and is said to have spent some years before his 
death at his native Stralfoid* }Iis phasusable wit and 
good-Jnatuie engaged him m the ac^wantanee, and en- 
titled him to the [of the gentkaieii of Uio 
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4mM|^ it it a story s4pi|i: aiHl 
lem^Hlbered % tihat he had « fhrtKoki 

iatimaey er|i^ Mr. CoiUii^ <o|l gentlaiMm uAttl' 
jhWiiioiitt 'il^ his weaitli dA ttimy: it happened* thiU 
pfeaeant dc^vmatwb common fnenda^ 

€dkiihe told iShtdttapdnsh' lilrtlltgliing inani^r* that 
lie iaaeied he ia^<kid lllii^^»^pitaph, if he happened 
It outlm him ; aiid nita^ im ^eold tat know \vh.it imght 
be laid of diida when He was dead* he deaired it might be 
dote^iltinediitdyj upoa which Shakespeare gave him 
Ihesefotrvcites: 


Ten Mttulr 0 << U<f Mre intav^d) 

•Ti 6 k hundred to ten hid soul it ifrot mvM* 

If any man ask, Who hea in this tomb * 
Oftliw! quoth the derili ’Us tny ioha*a«Comhe. 


Bot the shaipness of the satire is said ^ have stung the 
man so severely^ that he never forga\e^it- 

He died in the dSd year of his age* atd was 
the north side of the chancel, in the great ^arch at 
Strat^iml* where a monuiiient is placed in the walL On 
hts gnkve«st<me underneath is^ 


Good fnend, for Jsuw* take foihear 
To dig the dust indioted herd* 

Blest be the nmn that sparea these itonee* 

And curst he he that movet tny l»nef. 

He had thtee dan^sers* of which two Ihed le bo 
mafiied; Judith* the elder* to one Mr. Thomas Qnisiey* by 
whdm ^Ad three sons* who all died without childion; 
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and Susanna, who was his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, 
a physician of good reputation in that country. She 
left one child only, a daughter, who was married first 
to Thomas Nashe, Esq. and afterwards to Sir Johu Bar- 
nard of Abington, but died likewise without issue. 

This is what I could learn of any note, either relating 
to himself or family: the character of the man is best 
seen in his writings. But since Ben Jonson has made a 
sort of an essay towards it in his Discoveries, I will give 
it in his words: 

** I remember the players have often mentioned it as 
an honour to Shakespeare, that in writing (whatsoever he 
penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer hath 
been. Would he had Hotted a thousand! which they 
thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity 
this, but for their ignorance, who chose that circumstance 
to commend their friend by, wherein he most faulted: 
and to justify mine own candour, for I loved the man, 
and do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an open 
and free nature, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions ; wherein he flowed with that facility, 
that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped ; 
Sujfflaminandus erai, as Augustus said of Haterius. His 
wit was in his own power ; would the rule of it had been 
so too. Many times he fell into those things which could 
not escape laughter; as when he said in the person of 
Gesar, one speaking to fiim. 


Cttssr, thou dost roe wrong. 
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HefepUed. 

Caetar never wrong, bat with jiisteaute. 

and such like, which were ndtculous. But he redeemed 
his vices with his virtues : there was ever more in him to 
be praised than to be pardoned.** 

I As for the passage which he mentions out of Shake- 
speare^ there is somewhat like it in Julius Casar, but 
without the absurdity ; nor did I ever meet with it in any 
edition that 1 have seen^ as quoted by Mr. Jonson. 

Besides his plays in this edition^ there are two or three 
ascribed to him by Mr. Langbaine, which I have never 
seen, and know nothing of. He writ likewise F mus and 
Adonis and Tarquin and Lucrcce, in stanzas, which have 
been printed in a late collection of poems. As to the 
character given of him by Ben Jonson, there is a good 
deal true in it : but I believe it may be as well expressed 
by what Horace says of the first Romans, who wrote 
tragedy upon the Greek models (or indeed translated them) 
in his epistle to Augustus^ 


— — naturd ftabl'Kiiis et acer : 

Nam spirat tragicum satis, et Celiciteraudetf 
-Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque lituram* 


As I have not proposed to myself to enter into a large 
and complete criticism upon Shakespeare’s works, so I 
will only take the liberty, with all due submission to the 
judgement of others, to observe some of those things I have 
been pleased with in looking him over. 
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Hii plays are properly to be distinguished only into 
comedies and tragedies. Those whfibh are called histo- 
ries, and even some of his comedies, are really tragedies, 
wiUl a run or mixture of comedy amongst them. That 
way of tragi-comedy was the common mistake of that 
age, and is indeed become so agreeable to the English 
taste, that though the severer critics among us cannot 
bear it, yet the generality of our audiences seem to be 
better pleased with it than with an exact tragedy. Tht 
Merry JViues of JVindsor^ The Comedy of Errors^ and 
The Taming of a Shrew, are all pure comedy; the rest, 
however they are called, have something of both kinds. 
It is not very easy to determine which way of writing he 
was most excellent in. There is certainly a great deal of 
entertainment in his comical humours ; and though they 
did not then strike at all ranks of people, as the satire of 
the present age has taken the liberty to do, yet there is a 
pleasing and a well-distinguished variety in those charac- 
ters which he thought fit to meddle with. Falstaff it 
allowed by every body to be a master-piece ; the character 
is always well sustained, though drawn out into the length 
of three plays ; and even the account of his death, given 
by his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in the first act of 
Henry the Fifth, though it be extremely natural, is yet 
as diverting as any part of his life. If there be any fault 
in the draught he has made of this lewd old fellow, it 
is, that though he has made hini a thief, lying, cowardly, 
vain-glorious, and in short every way vicious, yet he haa 
given him so much wit as to render him almost too 
agreeable, and I do not know whether some people 
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have not, in remembrance of the diversion he hadt for* 
merly afforded them, been sorry to sec his fri«iil^%al 
\.se him so scurvtly when he comes to the crown in 
the end of The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 
Amongst other extravagancies, in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor he has made him a deer-stealer, that he might 
at the same time remember his Warwickshire prosecutor, 
under the name of Justice Shallow; he has given him 
very near the same coat of arms which Dugdale, in his 
Antiquities of that county, describes for a family there, 
and makes the Welsh parson descant very pleasantly 
upon them. That whole play is admirable ; the humours 
are various and well opposed; the main design, which is 
to cure Ford of his unreasonable jealousy, is extremely 
well conducted. In The Twelfth Nii^ht there L some- 
thing singularly ridiculous and pleasant in the fantastical 
steward Malvolio. The parasite and the vain-glorious in 
Parolles, in AlPs Well that Ends Well, is as good as any 
thing of that kind in Plautus or Terence, Petruchio, in 
The Taming of the Shrew, is an uncommon piece of 
humour. The con>crsation of Benedick and Beatrice, 
in Much Ado alouf Nothing, and of Rosalind, in As you 
like it, have much wit and sprightliness all along. His 
clowns, without which character there was hardly any 
play writ in that time, are all very entertaining: and, 7 
believe, Thersites in Troilus and Cressida, and Ape- 
inantus in Ttmon, will be allowed to be master-pieces of 
ill-nature, and satirical snarling. To these 1 might add, 
that incomparable character of Shylock the Jew, in The 
Merchant of Fenice; but though we have seen that play' 
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received and acted as a corned}’, and the part of the Jew 
performed by an excellent comedidD, yet I cannot but 
think it was designed tragically by the author. There 
appears in it such a deadly spirit of revenge, such a 
savage fierceness and fellness, and such a bloody designa* 
tion of cruelty and mischief, as cannot agree either with 
the style or characters of comedy. The play itself, take it 
altogether, seems to me to be one of the most hnlshed 
of any of Shakespeare’s. The tale, indeed, in that part 
relating to the caskets, and the extraiagant and unusual 
kind of bond given by Antonio, is too much removed 
from the rules of probability ; but taking the fact for 
granted, we must allow it to be \cry beautifully written. 
There is something in the friendship of Antonio to Bas- 
sanio very great, generous, and tender. The whole 
fourth act (supposing, as 1 said, the fact to be probable) 
is extremely fine. But there are two passages that deserve 
a particular notice. The first is, what Portia says in 
praise of mercy, and the other on the power of music. 
The melancholy of Jaques, in As you like it, is as 
singular and odd as it is diverting. And, if what Horace 
*ays. 

Difficile est proprie communia dierre, 

it will be a hard task for any one to go beyond him 
in the description of the several degrees and ages of 
man's life, though the thought be old, and common 
enough. 

— All the world’s c stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ^ 

They ha\e their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant. 
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Mewling and puking in the nune's armi : 

And then, the whining ichool-hoy with his satchelf 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress* eye-brow. Then, a soldier} 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard* 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

£v*n in the cannon^a mouth. And then the juatice} 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifla 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; • 

His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank : and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

His images are indeed every where so lively, that the 
thing he would represent stands full before you, and you 
possess every part of it. I will venture to point out one ' 
more, which is, 1 think, as strong and as uncommon as 
any thing I ever saw ; it is an image of Patience. Speak- 
ing of a maid in love, he says, 

— — She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i'th' bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin’d in thought. 

And sate like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at Grief. 

What an image is here given ! and what a task would it 
have been for the greatest masters of Greece and Rome 
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style of his fccMfl^^ieral, natural 
to j|||ffr*****i and easy m itself; Ip# ^e wit n)(9fl 
conunpHty spri^tly and pleasing, asfiept in those plac^ 
where he runs Into doggerel rhimes, as in The Comedff*^ 


ErmrSf and son^e other plays. As (or his jingling soms^ 
times, and playing upon vsords, it was the common vice 
of the age he lived in and if we hnd it in the pulpit, 
made use of as an ornament to the sermons of some of 


the gravest divines of those times, perhaps it may not be 
thought too light for the Itage. 

But certainly the greatness of this authors genius does 
no where so much appear, as where he gives his imagina- 
tion an entire loose, and raises his fancy to a flight above 
mankind, and the limits of the visible world Such aic 
his attempts in Tht Tempest, A Mtdsu7nmrr-‘Niglit\ 
Dream, Macbeth, and Hamlet. Of these. The Trmptst, 
however it comes to be placed the first bv the [lublishcrs 
of his works, can never have been the first wnt^n by him . 
k seems to me as perfect Idnd, as almost any thing 
we have of his One may^'el^erve, that the unities aie 
kept heNl^^ith an exactness uncommon to the liberties of 
his Wiling } though that was what, I supposi, he Anlucd 
himself least upon, since his excellencies were all of 
another kind, I am very sensible that he does, in this 
play, depart too much from that liKcness to truth ulmh 
ought to be observed in these ‘.art of writings, \et he 
does it so very finely, thi^ one is easily drawn in to ha\e 
more faith for bis sake, tiian reason does well allow of. 
His magic has somethitig in tt very solemn, and very 
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poetical: clianctcr of 'CM# I* 

mighty well shows a wonderful 

4lf autlK>r, wlvai ijMIblcI strike out such a parCU^utar i^ild 
and is Gcrtaihty one of the finest and most im- 
C^mon grotesques that ever was seen The observa- 
' |ll|pD^ which, 1 have been informed, three very great uten 
concurred in making upon this part, was extremely }ust , 
that Shakespeare had not only found out a new character 
rn ni't Caliban, hut had aho devised and adopted a new 
manner of language for that charpeitr. 

It is the same ma^ic tint raises the Fairies in A Mid^ 
summer^Ntghfs D-rcam, the Witches in Macheth, and 
the Ghost m Hamlet, with thoughts and language so 
proper to the parts tlicy sustain, and so peculiar to the 
talent of this writer. But of tire two last of theso plays I 
shall }ia\e occasion to take notice, among the tragedies 
of Mr Shakespeare. If one undertook to examine the 
greatest pait of these by those rules which are established 
bv Aristotle, and taken froca the model of the Grecian 
stage. It would be no very hai4 task to find a great many 
faults, but as Shakespeare under a kind of mere 
^l^ht of nature, and had never Wen made acquainted with 
the reguLrity oi those written precepts, so it would be 
haid to judge him by a law he knew nothing of. We 
are to consider him as a man jdiat Ined in a state of 
almost universal licence and jfgporance there was no 
established judge, but every QUk took the liberty to write 
according to the dictates of his own fancy. When one 
considers, that there is not one pky before him of a re> 
putuion good enough to cntille it to an appearance on 
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tile present stage, it cannot hut be a matter of great 
w nder that he should advance draom^c poetry so far as 
he did. The fable is what is generally placed the first, 
among those that are reckoned the constituent parts of a 
tragic or heroic poem; not, perhaps, as it is llie most 
difficult or beautiful, but as it is the first properly to be 
thought of in the contrivance and course of the whole; 
and with the fable ought to be considered the fit dispo- 
sition, order, and conduct of its several parts. As it is 
not in tnis province of the drama that the strength and 
mastery of Shakespeare lay, so I shall not undertake the 
tedious and ill-natured trouble to point out the several 
faults he was guilty of in it His tales were seldom in- 
vented, but rather taken either from the true history, or 
novels and romances; and he commonly made use of 
them in that order, with those incidents, and that extent 
of time in which he found them in the authors from 
whence he borrowed them. So 77/r Winter's ifale, 

A 

which is taken from an old book, called The Delectable 
History of Dorastiis and Fawnia, contains the space of 
sixteen or seventeen years#^ and the scene is sometimes 
laid in Bohemia, and sometimes in Sicily, according to 
the original order of the story. Almost all his liistorical 
plays comprehend a length of time, and very different 
and distinct places: and in his Antony and Cleopatia, 
the scene traxcls over the greatest part of the Roman 
empire. But in recompence for his carelessness in tins 
point, when he comes to another part of the drama, the 
mantif^rs of his characters, in acting or speaking what is 
proper for them, end ft to be shown by the poet, he may 
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be generally ju8tified» and in very many places grMtdy 
commended. For those plays which he has taken 
the English or Roman history, let any man compare them, 
and he will find the character as exact in the poet as 
the historiaik. He seems indeed so far from proposing to 
himself any one action fur a subject, that the title very often 
tells you it is The Lije of King John, King Richard, &c. 
What can be more aQ;reeab!e to the icka our histo- 
rians give of Henry the Sixth, than the picture Shake- 
speare has drawn of him ! His manners are every where 
exactly the same with the story; one finds him still de- 
scribed witii simplicity, passive sanctity, want of courage, 
weakness of mind, and easy submission to the govern- 
ance of an imperious wife, or prevailing faction: though 
at the same time the poet does justice to his good qua- 
lities, and moves the pity of his audience for him, by 
showing him [iious, disinterested, a contemner of the 
things of this world, and wholly resigned to the severest 
dispensaiioiKs of God’s providence. There is a short 
scene in The Second Part rf Henry the Sixth, which I 
cannot but tiiink admirable in its kind. Cardinal Beau- 
fort, who had murdered the Duke of Gloucester, is shown 
in the last agonies on his death-bed, with the good king 
praying over him. There is so much terror in one, so 
much tenderness and moving piety in the other, as must 
touch any one who is capable either of fear or pity. 
In his Henry the Eighth, that prince is drawn with that 
greatness of mind, and all those good qualities which are 
attributed to him in any account of his reign. If his 
faults are not shown in an equal degree and the shades 
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in this picture do not bear a just proportion to the lights, 
it k not that the artist wanted either Colours or skill in 
the disposition of them; but the truth, I believe, might 
be, that he forbore doinp. it out of regard to queen Eliza- 
beth, since it could have been no Very great respect to 
the memory of his mistress, to have exposed so&ie cer- 
tain parts of her father’s life upon the stage* He has 
dealt much more freely with the minister of that great 
king^ and certainly nothing was ever justly writ- 
ten than the character of Cardinal Wolsey. He has 
shown him insolent in his prosperity; and yet, by a 
wonderful address, he makes his fall and ruin the sub- 
ject of general compassion. The whole man, with his 
rices and virtues, is tinely and exactly described in the 
second scene of the fourth act. The distresses likewise 
of Queen Katharine, in this play, are very movingly 
touched; and though the art of the poet has screened 
King Henry from any gross imputation of injus^tc, yet 
one is inclined to wish, the Queen had met with a for- 
tune more worthy of her birth and virtue. Nor are the 
manners, proper to the persons represented, leas justly 
observed, in those characters taken from the Roman 
history; and of this, the fierceness and impatience of 
Corlolanus, his courage and disdain of the common 
people, the virtue and philosophical temper of Brutn«, and 
l|ie irregular greatness of mind in M. iSuthony, are beau- 
tiful proofk. For the two last especially, you find them 
exactly as they are described by Plutarch, from whom 
certainly Shakespeare copied them. He has indeed fol- 
lowed his original pretty close, and taken in several litde 
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incidents that mi^t have been spared in a play. But* 
as I hinted before, his design seemf^ most coinin||^1y 
rather to describe those great men in lb# several fortunes 
^and accidents of their lives, than to take any single great 
action^ form faU work simply ui)on that. However, 
there SPe some of his pieces, where the fable is founded 
upon one Jotion onl^. Such aie more especially, ItomeQ 
and Julietf Hamlet , and Othflla. The design in Romeo 
and Ju!'>et ia plainly the punishnicnt of their two families, 
for the unreasonable feuds and ctnimosities that liad 
been so long kept up between them, and occasioned the 
effusion of so much blood. In the management of 
this story, he has shown something wonderfully tender 
and jiassionate in the love-part, and \ery pitiful in the 
distress. Hamlet is founded on much the same tale with 
the Electra of Sophocles, In each of them a young prince 
is engaged to revenge the death of his father, their mothers 
are equally guilty, are both concerned in the murder 
of their husbands, and are afterwards married to the 
murderers. There is in the first part of the Greek tragedy 
something very moving in the grief of Electra ; but, 
as M. Dacier has observed, there is something very 
unnatural and shocking in the manners he has given that 
Princess and Orestes in tlie Jailer part. Orestes imbrues 
his hands in the blood of his own mother ; and that bat'* 
barons action is performed, though not immediately upon 
the stage, yet so near, that the audience hear Clytemnestra 
crying cut to JEgysthus for help, and to her son for 
met cy : while Electra her daughter, and a Princess, (both 
^ of them cliaraclers that ought to have appeared with 
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move decency,} stands upon the stage and encourages 
hei brother in the parricide. What horror does this not 
raise! Clytemnestra was a wicked woman, and had 
deserved to die ; nay, in the truth of the story, she was 
killed by her ov»rn son ; but to represent an action of this 
kind on the stage, is certainly an offence against those 
rules of manners proper to the persons, that ought to be 
observed there. On the contrary, let us only look a little 
on the conduct of Shakespeare. Hamlet is represented 
with the same piety towards his father, and resolution 
to revenge his death, Orestes; he has the same 
abhorrence for his mothers guilt, which, to provoke 
him the more, is heightened bv incest • but it is with 
wonderful art and justness of judgement, that the poet 
restrains hini from doing violence to his mother. To 
prevent any thing of that kind, he makes his father's 
Ghost forbid that part of his vengeance . 

But howsoever thou punu'st this acl. 

Taint not ttiy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; ka\c hrr to licdv’n. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodgc^ 

I'o prick and stmg her. 

This 18 to distinguish rightly between horror and terror. 
The latter is a proper passion of tragedy, but the former 
ought always to be carefully avoided. And certainly 
no dramatic writer ever succeeded better in raising terror 
in the minds of an audience than Shakespeare has 
done. The whole tragedy of Macheth, but more espe- 
cially the scene where the king is murdered, in the 
second act, as well as this play, is a noble proof of that 
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manly spirit with which he writ; and , both show how 
powerful in giving the strongest motions to our 

souls that they are capable of. 1 cannot leave Hamlet^ 
without taking notice of the advantage with which we 
have seen this masterpiece of Shakespeare distinguish 
itself upon the stage, by Mr. Betterton’s fine performance 
of that part. A man who, though he had no other 
good qualities^ as he has a great many, must have made 
his way into the esteem of all men of letters, by this 
only excellency. No man is better acquainted with 
Shakespeare’s manner of expression, and indeed he has 
studied him so well, and is so much a master of him, 
thnt whatever part of his he performs, he does it as if it 
had been written on purpose for him, and that the author 
had exactly conceived it as he plays it. I must own a 
particular obligation to him, for the most considerable 
part of the passages relating to this life, which I have 
here transmitted to the public; his veneration for the 
memory of Shakespeare having engaged him to make a 
journey into Warwickshire, on purpose to gather up 
what remains he could, of a name for which he had so 
great a veneration *. 

To the foi'egoing Account of Shakespeare’s Life, 1 have only 

one Passage to add, which Mr, Pope related, as communicated 

to him by Mr. Rowe. 

In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not at all in use, those who were too 

* This Accovnt of the Lfe qf Shakespeare is printed frosn Mr. Rowe's 
•econd edition, in which it had been abridged and altered by himself after 
iu appearance in 1709. STEEVEN^ 
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firoud, ^po tender j or too idle to wali, went on horse- 
back to any distant business or diversion. Many came 
on horseback to the plav , and w hen Shakespeare flee! to 
London from the terror of a criminal prosecution, liiv 
first expedient was to wait at the door of the jtlayhouse, 
and hold the horses of those that had no aervants^ 
that they might be ready again after the flerlbniiance 
In this office he became so conspicuous fo)f his care 
and readiness, that in a shoit time cver^^ man as he 
alighted called for Will. Shakitspeate, and scarcely any 
other waiter was trusted wiih a horse while Will. 
Shakespeare could be had This was ihc first dawn of 
bettei fortune. Shakespeare, finding inoic horses put 
into his hand than be could hold, hired bojs to wait 
under his inspection, who, when Will Shxkespcarc was 
summoned, were inimediatelv to |)rescnt themselves, I 
€im Skakespures lotf, St7. In time Shakespe.vrc found 
higher employment . but as long a •* the practice of riding 
to the playhouse continued, the waiters that held tht 
horses retained the appellation of, Shakespeaie^ Ih^ys. 

Johnson. 
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That praises are without reason lavished on the dead, 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always continued 
by those, who, being able to add nothing to truth, hope 
for eminence from the heresies of paradox; or those, 
who, being forced by disappointment upon consolatory 
expedients, ore Milling lo hope from posterity what the 
present age refuses, and flatter themsehes that the regard 
which is yet denied by enw, will be at last bestowed 
by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the 
notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that reve- 
rence it, not from reason, but from prejudice. Some 
seem to admire indiscriminately w’hatever has been long 
preserved, without considering that time has sometimes 
co-operated with chance ; all perhaps are more willing to 
honour past than present excellence; and the mind con- 
tent!. Lies genius through the shades of age, as the eye 


* First printed in 176£. 
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survey^ the sun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticism is to find the faults of the moderns, 
and the beauties of the ancients. While an author is yet 
living, we estimate his powers by his worst ])erformance ; 
and when he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not 
absolute and definite, but gradual and comparative; to 
works not raised upon principles demonstrative and scien* 
tific, but appealing wholly to obsenation and experience, 
no other test can be applied than length of duration 
and continuance of esteem. What mankind have long 
possessed they have often examined and compared, and 
if they persist to ^aliie the possession, it is because 
frequent comparisons have confirmed opinion in its 
favour. As among the works of nature, no man can 
properly call a river deep, or a mountain high, without 
the knowledge of man} mountains, and manv livers; so 
in the productions of genius, nothing can be stvled 
excellent till it has been compared wnth other w’orks of 
the same kind. Demonstration immediately displays its 
power, and has nothing to hope or fear from the flux of 
years; but works tentative and experimental must be 
estimated by their proportion to the general and collective 
ability of man, as it is discovered in a long succession 
of endeavours. Of the first building that was raised, 
it might be with certainty determined that it was round 
or square; but whether it was spacious or lofty must 
have been referred to lime. The Pythagoiean scale of 
numbers was at once discovered to be perfect, but 
die poems of Homer we yet know not to transcend the 
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common limits of human intelligence, but by remaricing» 
that nation after nation, and century after ccntOfy, hat 
been able to do lillle more than transpose his incidents, 
new name his characters, and paraphrase hii sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long subsisted 
arises therefore not fiom any credulous confidence in the 
superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy persuasion of 
the deganttacy of mankind, but is the consequence of 
ackn ^wleflged and indithitablc positions, that what has 
been longest known has been most considered, and what 
is most considered is best understood. 

The poet, of whose works T have undertaken the re- 
vision, may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the prhilege of established fame and prescriptive 
veneration. He has long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of hlcrarv merit. Whatever 
advantages he might once derive fiom personal allusions, 
local customs, or temporary opinions, have for many 
years been lost ; and ev ery topic of merriment, or motive 
of sorrow, which the modes of artificial life afforded 
him, now 'Only obscure the scenes which they once 
illuminated. The effects of favour and competition are 
at an end ; the tradition of his friendships ai^ his enmities 
has perished; his works support no Opinion with argu- 
ments, nor supply any faction with invectives; they can 
neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity; but are 
read without any other reason than the desire of pleasure, 
and are therefore praised only as pleasure is obtained; 
vet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they have past 
ihrough variations of taste and changes of manners. 
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and, as they devolved from one generation to anothOTi 
have received new honours at even transmission 

But because human judgrrant, though it he gradually 
gaining upon ccrtaint\, nc\er bteomts iniallible, and 
approbation, though long continued, may vet be only 
the approbation of prejudice or fishion, it is proper to 
inquire, bv what peculiarities of excellence ^p|p|bl|^care hai 
gained and kept the favour of his countr\inen. ^ 

Nothing can please man}, and please lon§|^ but just 
representations of general nature. Particulai manners 
can be known to few, and therefore few only can judge 
how nearly they are copied The irregular combina- 
tions of fanciful invention ina\ delight awhile, by that 
novelty of which the common satietv of life sends us ill 
in quest, the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon ex- 
hausted, and the mind can only repost on the stability 
of truth 

Shakespeare is abo\e all writers, at least aboxe all mo- 
dem wnters, the poet of nature , the poet that holds up 
to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life 
His characters are not modified by the customs of parti- 
cular places, unpractised by the rest of the w orld , by 
the peculiarities of studies or professions, which can ope- 
rate but upon small numbers, or by the accidents of 
transient fashions or temporary opinions, they are the 
genuine progeny of common humanity, such as the world 
will always supply, and observation will always find. 
His persons act and speak by the influence of those 
general passions and prmciples by which all minds are 
agitated, and the whole system of life is continued in 
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motion. In the writings of other poets a character U tOQ 
often an individual; in those of Shakespeare it is co^* 
monly a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much 
instruction is derived. It is this wtnch fills the plays of ^ 
Shakespeare with practical axioms and domestic wisdom* 
It was sajjd of Euripides, that every verse was a precept j 
and it mayb^ said of Shakespeirc, that fioiii hj . works 
may be ^'ollected a system of civil and oeconomiujl pru- 
dence. Yet his real power is not ••hown in the sj lender 
of particular passages, but by tl.c jirogrcss of his fable, 
and the tenor of his dialogue : and he that tries to re- 
commend him by select quotations, will succeed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered liis house to 
sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a tpccimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how nuxh Siiakespearc 
excels in accommodating his sentiments to re.d liic, bat 
b> comparing him with other authors. It was observed 
of the ancient schools of declamation, that the more 
diligently they were frequented, the more was the student 
disqualified for the world, because he found nothing there 
which he should ever meet in any other place. The 
same remark may be a}>plied to every stage but that of 
Shakespeare. The theatre, when it is under any other 
direction, is peopled by such characters as weie never 
seen, conversing in a language which w\is never heard, 
upon topics which will never arise in the commerce of 
mankind. But the dialogue of this author is oacn so evi- 
dendv determined by the incident which produces it, 
and is pursued with so much ease and siinpliciu, that it 
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seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to hm 
been gleaned by diligent selection out of common con- 
▼ersation and common occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by 
whose power all good and evil is distributed, and every 
action quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, a lady, 
and a rival into the fable; to entangle them in con- 
tradictory obligations, perplex them with t^positions of 
interest, and harass them with violence of' res incon- 
sistent with each other; to make them mc?ef in rapture, 
and part in agony , to hli their mouths with hyperbolical 
joy and outrageous sorrow; to distress them as nothing 
human ever was distressed; to deliver them as nothing 
human ever was delivered, is the business of a modern 
dramatist. For this, probability is violated, life is mis- 
represented, and language is dcj)raved. But love is only 
one of many passions, and as it has no great influence 
upon the sum of life, it has little operatio'l in the dramas 
of a poet, who caught his ideas from the living world, 
and exhibited only what he saw before him. He knew^ 
that any other passion, as it was regular or exorbitant, 
was a cause of happiness or calamity. 

Characters flius ample and general were not easily dis- 
criminated and preserv^ed, yet perhaps no poet ever kept 
his personages more distinct from each other. I w ill not 
say with Pope, that every speech may be assigned to the 
proper speaker, because many speeches there are which 
have nothing charactenstiral; but, perhaps, though some 
may be equally adapted to every person, it will be diflicult 
to find any that can be properly transferred from tlie 
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present possessor to another claimant. The choice^ i» 
right, when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical 
or aggravated characters/ by fabulous and unexampled 
excellence or depraMty, as the writers of barbarous to^ 
mances invigorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; 
and he that should form his expectations of human affairs 
from the play, or from the tale, would be equally deceived. 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only 
by men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he 
should himself have spoken or acted on the same 
occasion : even where the agency is supernatural, the 
dialogue is level with life. Other writers disguise the 
most natural passions and most frequent incidents; so 
that he who contemplates them in the book will not 
know them in the world: Shakespeare approximates the 
remote, and fanuliari7es the wonderful ; the event which 
he represents will not happen, but if it were possible, its^ 
effects would probably be such as he has assigned ; and it 
may be said, that he has not only show n human nature as 
it ads in real exigencies, but as it would be found in trials, 
to which it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his 
drama is the mirror of life; that he who has mazed his 
imagination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers raise up before him, may here be cured of his 
delirious ecstasies, by reading human sentiments in human 
language; by scenes from which a hermit may estimate 
the transactions of the world, and a confessor predict the 
progress of the passions. 
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His adherence to general natrie has exposed him to 
the censure of critics, who form their judgments upon 
narrower principles. Dennis and Rymer think his Romans 
not sufficiently Roman ; and Voltaire censuics his kings 
as not completel} ro)al. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, 
a senator of Rome, should play the buffoon; and Voltaire 
perhaps thinks decency violated when the Danish usur{)er 
is represented as a drunkard. But Shakes{)earc tihvays 
makes nature predominate o>cr accident; and if he 
preserves the essential character, is not very careful ol 
distinctions superinduced and adventitious. His stoiy 
requires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on men 
He knew that Rome, like every other city, had men of 
all dispositions; and wanting a buffoon, he v\ciit into the 
senate-house for that which the senate-house would 
certainly have afforded him. He was inclined to show 
an usurper and a murderer not onh odious, but despicable , 
he therefore added drunkenness to his ouicr qualities, 
knowing that k>ngs love wine like other men, and that 
wine exerts its natural power upon kings. These arc the 
petty cavils of petty minds, a poet overlooks tlic casual 
distinction of country and condition, as a painter, satisfied 
with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he his incurred by mixing comic 
and tragic scenes, as it extends to all his works, deserves 
more consideration. Let the fact be first stated, and then 
examined. 

Shakespeare's pla) s arc not in the rigorous and critical 
sense either tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a 
distinct kind ; exhibiting the real state of sublunary nature. 
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which partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled 
with endless variety of proportion and innumerable modes 
of combination ; and expressing the course of the world, 
in which the loss of one is the gain of another j in which, 
at the same time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, and 
the mourner burying his friend; in which the malignity 
of one is sometimes defeated by the frolic of another ; and 
many mischiefs^ and many benefits are done and hindered 
without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and casualties, 
the ancient poets, according to the laws which custom 
had prescribed, selected some the crimes of men, and 
some their absurdities; some the momentous vicissitudes 
of life, and some the lighter occurrences ; some the terrors 
of distress, and some the gaieties of prosperity. Thus 
rose the two modes of imitation, knowm by the names of 
tragedy and comedy, compositions intended to promote 
different ends by contrary means, and considered as so 
little allied, that I do not recollect among the Greeks or 
Konians a single writer who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting laughter 
and sorrow not only in one mind, but in one comjmsition. 
Almost all his plays are divided between serious and ludi- 
crous characters, and, in the successi>e evolutions of the 
"lesign, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow', and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a ])ractice contrary to the lules of criticism 
will he readily allowed: but there is always an appeal 
oDcii iiom criticism to nature. The end of writing is to 
Mistruct; the end of poetry is to instruct by pleasing 

VOL. I. 
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That the mingled drama may convey all the instruction of 
tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, because it includes 
both in its alternations of exhibition, and approaches 
nearer than either to the appearance of life, by showing 
how great machinations and slender designs may promote 
or obviate one another, and the high and the low co-operate 
in the general system by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes the passions 
are interrupted in their progression, and that the principal 
event, being not advanced by a due gradation of prepara- 
tory incidents, wants at last the power to move, which 
constitutes the perfection of dramatic poetrv. This reason- 
ing is so specious, that it is received as true even by those 
who in daily experience feel it to be false. The interchanges 
of mingled scenes seldom fail to produce the intended vicis- 
situdes of passion. Fiction cannot move so much, but 
that the attention may be easily transferred ; and though it 
must be allowed that pleasing melancholy^'ije sometimes 
interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered 
likewise, that melancholy is often not pleasing, and that 
the disturbance of one man may be the relief of another ; 
that different auditors have different habitudes ; and that, 
upon the whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our author's 
works into comedies, histories, and tragedies, seem not to 
have distinguished the three kinds, by any very exact or 
definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the principal persons, 
however serious or distressful through its intermediate inci- 
dents, in their opinion constituted a comedy . This idea of 
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a comedy continued long amongst tis, and plays were 
written^ which, by changing the catastrophe, were tragedies 
to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more general 
dignity or elevation than comedy; it required only a 
calamitous conclusion, with which the common criticism 
of that age was satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it 
afforded in its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other than 
chronological succession, independent on each other, and 
without any tendency to introduce or regulate the conclu- 
sion. It is not always very nicely distinguished from 
tragedy. There is not much nearer approach to unity of 
action in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, than in 
the history of Bichatd the Second, But a history might 
be continued through many plays; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits, ^ 

Through all these denominations of the drama, Shake- 
speare's mode of composition is the same ; an interchange 
of seriousness and merriment, by which the mind is soft- 
ened at one time, and exhilarated at another. But what- 
ever be his purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to 
conduct the story, without vehemence or emotion, 
through tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails 
to attain his purpose ; as he commands us, we laugh or 
mourn, or sit silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 
without indifference. 

When Shakespeare's plan is understood, most of the 
critic’ sms of Rymer and Voltaire vanish away. The play 
of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two centi- 
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pels; lago bellows at Brabantio's window, without ityury 
to the scheme of the play, though in terms which a 
modern audience would not easily endure; the character 
of Polonius is seasonable and useful ; and the grave-diggers 
themselves may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the world 
open before him; the rules of the ancients were yet 
known to few ; the public judgement was unformed ; he 
had no example of such fame as might force him upon 
imitation, nor critics of such authority as might restrain 
his extravagance: he therefore indulged his natural dis- 
position, and his disposition, as Rymer has remarked, 
led him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes with 
great appearance of toil and study, what is written at last 
with little felicity; but in his comic scenes, he Fccms to 
produce without labour, what no labour can improve. 
In tragedy he is alw'ays struggling after somje occasion to 
be comic, but in comedy he seems to repose, or to luxu- 
riate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to his nature 
In his tragic scenes there is always something w^anting^ 
but his comedy often surpasses expectation or desire 
His comedy pleases by the thoughts and the language, 
and his tragedy for the greater part by incident and 
action. His tragedy seems to be ski'i, his comedy to be 
instinct. 

The force of his comic scenes has suffered little dimi- 
nution from the change^ made by a century and a half, 
in manners or in words. As his personages act upon 
principles arising from genuine passion, very little modi- 
fied by particular forms, their pleasures and vexationf 
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arc communicable lo all times and to all places ; they are 
natural, and therefore durable; the adventitious pecu- 
liarities of personal habits, are only superficial dies, 
bright and pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to 
a dim tinct, without any remains of former lustre; but 
the disiTiminations of true passion are the colours of na- 
ture; they pervade the whole mass, and can only perish 
with the body that exhibits them. The accidental com- 
positions of heterogeneous modes are dissolved by the 
chance which combined them; but the uniform simpli- 
city of primitive qualities neither admits increase, nor 
suffers decay. The sand heaped by one flood is scattered 
by another, but the rock aUvavs continues in its place. 
The stream of time, which is continually washing the 
dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without injury by 
the adamant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, a 
style which never becomes obsolete, a certain mode of 
phraseology so consonant and congenial to the 'uialogy and 
principles of its respective language, as to remain settled 
and unaltered; this alvie is probably to be sought in the 
common intercourse of life, among those who speak only 
to be understood, without ambition of elegance. The 
polite are always catching modish innovations, and the 
learned depart from established forms of speech, in hope 
of finding or making better; those who wish for distinc- 
tion forsake the vulgar, when the vuigar is right; but 
there is a conversation above grossness and below refine- 
ment, where propriety resides, and where tliis poet seems 
to have gathered his comic dialogue. He is therefore 
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more agreeable to the ears of the present age than any 
other author equally remote, and among his other ex- 
cellencies deserves to be studied as one of the original 
masters of our language. 

These observations are to be considered not as unex- 
ceptionably constant, but as containing general and pre- 
dominant truth. Shakespeare*s familiar dialogue is afHrmed 
to be smooth and clear, yet not wholly without rugged- 
ness or difBculty ; as a country may be eminently fruitful, 
though it has spots unfit for cultivation: his characters 
are praised as natural, though their sentiments are some- 
times forced, and their actions improbable; as the earth 
upon the whole is spherical, though its surface is varied 
with protuberances and cavities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, 
and faults suHicient to obscure and overwhelm any other 
merit. I shall show them in the proportion i*' which they 
appear to me, without envious malignity or superstitious 
veneration. No question can be more innocently dis- 
cussed than a dead poet*s pretensions to renown; and 
little regard is due to that bigotry which sets candour 
|ligher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed most of 
the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and is so much more careful to please than to 
instruct, that he seems vo write without any moral pur- 
pose. From his writings indeed a system of social duty 
may be selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think 
morally; but his precepts and axioms drop casually from 
him; he makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is 
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always careful to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of 
the wicked; he carries his persons indifferently through 
right and wrong, and at the close dismisses them without 
further care, and leaves their exan ples to operate by 
chance. This iault the barbarity of his age cannot ex- 
tenuate; for it is always a writer’s duty to make the 
world better^ and justice is a virtue independent on time 
or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a very slight 
consideration may improve them, and so carelessly pur- 
sued, that he seems not always fully to comprehend his 
own design. He omits opportunities of instructing or 
dclighiing, which the train of his story seems to force 
upon him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions which 
would be more affecting, for the sake of those which arc 
more easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays the latter 
part is evidently neglected. When he found himself near 
the end of his work, and in view of his reward, he short- 
ened the labour to snatch the profit. He therefore remits 
his efforts where he should most vigorously exert them, 
and his catastrophe is improbably produced or imperfectly 
represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or place, but 
gives to one age or nation, without scruple, the customs, 
institutions, and opinions of another, at the expense not 
only of likelihood, but of possibility. These faults Pope 
has endeavoured, with more zeal than judgement, to trans- 
fer to bis imagined interpolators. We need not wonder 
to find Hector quoting Aristotle, when we see%ie loves of 
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Thpscus and Hippolyla combined with the Gothic my- 
thology of Fhiries. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the only 
liolator of chronology, for in the same age Sidney, who 
wanted not tlie advantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia^ 
confounded the pastoral with the feudal times, the days 
of innocence, quiet, and security, with those of turbu- 
lence, violence, and adventure. 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very successful when 
he engages his characters in reciprocations of smartness 
and contests of sarcasm ; their jests arc commonly gross, 
and their pleasantry licentious; neither his gentlemen nor 
his ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently distin- 
guished from his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he represented the real conversation 
of his time is not easy to determine ; the reign of Elizabeth 
is commonly supposed to ha\e been a time of stateliness, 
formality, and rescn^c, yet perhaps the relaxations of that 
severity were not very elegant. I'liere must, however, 
have been always some modes of gaiety preferable to 
others, and a writer ought to choose the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be 
worse, as his labour is more. The effusions of passion, 
which exigence forces out, are for the most part striking 
and energetic; but whenever he solicits his invention, or 
strains his faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, 
meanness, tediousness, and obscurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp of dic- 
tion, and a wearisome train oi circumlocution, and tells 
the inlfilent imperfectly in many words, which might 
have been%iore plainly delivered in few. Narration in 
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dramatic poetry is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated 
and inactive, and obstructs the progress of the action ; it 
should therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by fre- 
quent interruption. Shakespeare found it an encum- 
brance, and instead of lightening it by brevity, endea- 
voured to recommend it by dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeches are commonly cold 
and weak, for his power was the power of nature; when 
he endeavoured, like other tragic writers, to catch oppor- 
tunities of amplification, and instead of inquiring what 
the occasion demanded, to show how much his stories of 
knowledge could supply, he seldom escapes without the 
pity 01 resentment of his leader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled 
uiih an unwieldy sentiment, which he cannot well express, 
and will not reject; he struggles with it a while, and if it 
continues stubborn, comprises it in words such as occur, 
and leaves it to be disentangled and evolved by those who 
have more leisure to bestow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate, the 
thought is subtle, or the image always great where the line 
is bulky; the equality of words to things is very often 
neglected, and trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas disap- 
point the attention, to which they are lecommended by 
sonorous epiiiiets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have most reason to 
complain when he approaches nearest to his highest ex- 
cellence, and seems fully resolved to sink them in dejec- 
tion, and mollify them with tender emotions byil^e'^Atll of 
greatness, the danger of innocence, or the crosaei of love* 
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What he does best, he soon ceases to do. He is not long 
soft and pathetic without some idle conceit, or contemp- 
tible equivocation. He no sooner begins to move, than 
he counteracts himself; and terror and pity, as they are 
rising in the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity. 

/ A quibble is to Shakespeare, what luminous vapours are 
to the traveller; he follows it at all achentures; it is sure 
to lead him out of his way, and sure to engulf him in the 
mire. It has some malignant power over his mind, and 
its fascinations are irres>isiible. Whate\er be the dignity 
or profundity of his disquisition, whether he be enlarging 
knowledge or exalting affection, whether he be amusing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in suspense, let 
but a quibble spring up before him, and he leaves his work 
unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple for which he 
will always turn aside from his career, or str**>p from his 
elevation. A quibble, poor and barren as it is, ga\e him 
such delight, that he was content to purchase it by the 
sacrifice of reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble was 
to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the world, 
and was content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating the 
defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his ne- 
glect of the unities ; his violation of those laws which have 
been instituted and established by the joint authority of 
poets and of critics. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing, I re- 
sign him||0 critical justice, without making any other de- 
mand in his favour, than that which must be indulged to 
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rII human excellence; that his virtues be rated with his 
failings: but> from the censure which this irregularity 
may bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence to that 
learning which I must oppose, adventure to try how I can 
defend iiim. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, arS 
not subject to any of their laws ; nothing more is neces- 
sary to all the praise which they expect, than that the 
changes of action be so prepared as to be understood, that 
the incidents be various and affecting, and the characters 
consistent, natural, and distinct. No other unity is in- 
tended, and therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved the 
unity of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regu- 
larly perplexed and regularly unravelled; he does not 
endeavour to hide his design only to discover it, for this 
is seldom the order of real events, and Shakespeare is the 
poet of nature : but his plan has commonly what Aris- 
totle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end; one 
event is concatenated with another, and the conclusion 
follows by easy consequence. There are perhaps some 
incidents that might be spared, as in other poets there is 
much talk that only fills up time upon the stage ; but the 
general system makes gradual advances, and the end of 
the play is the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shown no 
regard; and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on 
wbijh they stand will diminish their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, from the time of Cor- 
neille, they have very generally received, by discovering 
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that they have given more trouble to the poet, than plea- 
sure lo the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and place 
arises from the supposed necessity of making the drama 
credible. The critics hold it impossible, that an action 
of months or years can be possibly believed to pass in 
three hours; or that the spectator can suppose himself 
to sit in the theatre, while ambassadors go and return 
between distant kings, while armies arc levied and towns 
besieged, while an exile wanders and returns, or till he 
whom they saw courting his mistress, shall lament the 
untimely fall of his son. The mind revolts from evident 
falsehood, and fiction loses its force when it departs from 
the resemblance of reality. 

Prom the narrow limitation of time necessarily arises 
the contraction of place. The spectator, wlu) knows that 
he saw the first act at Alexandria, cannot suppose that 
he sees the next at Rome, at a distance to which not the 
dragons of Medea could, in so short a time, have trans- 
ported him; he knows with certainly that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that place cannot 
change itself; that what was a house cannot become a 
plain ; that what was Thebes can never be Perscpolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critic 
exults over the misery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without resistance or reply. It is time there- 
fore to tell him, by the authority of Shakespeare, that he 
assumes, as an unquestionable principle, a position, 
which, while his breath is forming it into words, his 
understanding pronounces to be false. It is false, that any 
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ffepresentation is mistaken for reality ^ that any dramatic 
fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment, was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of passing 
the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, sup- 
poses, that when the play opens, the spectator really 
imagines himself at Alexandria, and believes that his 
walk to the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that 
he lives in the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely 
he that imagines this may imagine more. He that can 
take the stage at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, 
may take it in half an hour for the promontory of Actiiim. 
Delusion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain limita** 
tion; If the spectator can be once persuaded, that his old 
acquaintance are Alexander and Caesar, that a room 
illuminated with candles is the plain of Pharsalia, or the 
bank of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation above the 
reach of reason, or of truth, and from the heights of 
empyrean poetry, piay despise the circumscriptions of 
lerrestrial nature. There is no reason why a mind thug 
wandering in ecstasy should count the clock, or why an 
nour should not be a century in that calenture of the 
brains that can make the stage a held. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in their 
senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that the 
stage is only a stage, and that the players are only players. 
They come to hear a certain number of lines recited with 
just gesture and elegant modulation. The lines relate to 
some action, and an action must be in some place; but 
the different actions that complete a story may be ia 
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places very remote from each other; and where is the 
absurdity of allowing that space to represent first Athens, 
and then Sicily, which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modern theatre. 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time may be 
extended; the time required by the fable elapses for the 
most part between the acts ; for, of so much of the action 
as is represented, the real and poetical duration is the 
same. If, in the first act, preparations for war against 
Mithridates are represented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without absurdity, be represented, 
in the catastrophe, as happening in Pontus; we know 
that there is neither w^ar, nor preparation for war; we 
know that we are neither in Rome nor Pontus; that 
neither Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The drama 
exhibits successive imitations of successive actions, and 
why may not the second imitation represtnt an action 
that happened years after the first ; if it be so connected 
with it, that nothing but time can be supposed to inter- 
vene? Time isi;4^f all modes of existence, most obsequious 
to the imagination; a lapse of years is as easily con- 
ceived as a passage of hours. In contemplation we 
easily contract the time of real actions, and therefore 
willingly permit it to be contracted when we only sec 
their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is not ere 
dited. It is credited with all the credit due to a drama 
It is credited, whenever it moves, as a just picture of a 
real original ; as representing to the auditor what he would 
himself feel, if he were to do or suffer what is there feigned 
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to be suffered oi to be done. The reflection that strikes 
the heart is not, that the evils before us are real evils, but 
that they are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. 
If there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, 
but that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a moment j but 
we rather lament the possibility than suppose the presence 
of misery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when she 
remember that death may take it from her. The delight 
of tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of hction ; if 
we thought murders and treasons real, they would please 
no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they 
are mistaken for realities, but because they biing realities 
to mind. When the imagination is recreated by a painted 
landscape, the trees are not supposed capable to give us 
shade, or the fountains coolness; but we consider, how 
we bhould be pleased with such fountains playing beside 
us, and such woods waving over us. We are agitated in 
reading the history of Henry the F\fth, yet no man takes 
his book for the field of Agincourt. A jl^matic exhibi- 
tion is a book recited with concomitants that increase or 
diminish its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful on the theatre, than in the page ; imperial tra- 
gedy is always less. The humour of Petruchio may be 
heightened by grimace; but what voice or what gesture 
can hope to add dignity or force to the soliloquy of 
Cato? 

A play read, affects the mind like a play acted. It is 
therefore evident, that the action is not supposed to be 
real; and it follows, that between the acts a longer or 
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shorter time may be allowed to pass, and that no more 
acco|(nt of space or duration is to be taken by the auditor 
of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the 
revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and rejected 
them by design, or deviated from them by happy igno- 
rance, it is, I think, impossible to decide, and useless to 
enquire. We may reasonably suppose, that, when he 
rose to notice, he did not want the counsels and admoni- 
tions of scholars and critics, and that he at last deliberately 
persisted in a practice, which he might have begun by 
chance. As nothing is essential to the fable, but unity 
of action, and as the unities of time and place arise 
evidently from false assumptions, and, by circumscribing 
the extent of the drama, lessen its variety, 1 cannot 
think it much to be lamented, that they were not known 
by him, or not observed: nor, if such another poet could 
arise, should 1 very vehemently reproach him, that his 
hrst act passed HI Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such 
violations of rules merely positive, become ihe compre- 
hensive genius of Shakespeare, and such censures are 
suitable to the minute and slender criticism of Voltaire * 

Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus sumtna dies, ut non, !>i voce MetcII; 

Serventur leges, malint I Cesare tolU. 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatic rules, I can- 
not but recollect how much wit and learning may be pro- 
duced against me ; before such authorities I am afraid to 
stand, not that 1 think the present question one of those 
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that are to be decided by mere authority, but because it 
is to be suspected, that these precepts have not been^ 
easily received, but for better reasons than 1 have yet 
been able to hnd. The result of my enquiries, in which 
it would be ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not essential to a just drama; 
that though they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, 
they are always to be sacriheed to the nobler beauties of 
variety and instruction; and that a play, written with 
nice observation of critical rules, is to be contemplated 
as an elaborate curiosity, as the product of superHuous 
and ostentatious art, by which is shown, rather what is 
possible, than what is necessary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excellence, 
shall preserve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect, who shall display all the 
orders of architecture in a citadel, without any deduction 
from its strength; but the principal beauty of a citadel is 
to exclude the enemy; and the greatest graces of a play 
are to copy nature, and instruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but deli- 
berately written, may recall the principles of the drama 
to a new examination. I am almost frighted at my own 
temerity ; and, when I estimate the fame and the strength 
of those that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to 
sink down in reverential silence; as .flEneas withdrew 
from the defence of Troy, when he saw Neptune shaking 
ihe wad, and Juno heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot pers*.iade to give 
their approbation to the judgement of Shakespeare, will 
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easily, if they consider the condition of his life, make 
allowance for his ignorance. 

^very man's performances, to be rightly estimated, 
must be compared with the state of the age in which he 
lived, and with his own particular opportunities; and 
though to a reader a book be not worse or better for the 
circumstances of the author, yet as there is always a silent 
reference of human works to human abilities, and as the 
enquiry, how far man may extend his designs, or how 
high he may rate his native force, is of far greater dignity 
than in what rank uc shall place any particular perform- 
ance, curiosity is always busy to discover the instruments, 
as well as to survey the workmanship, to know how much 
is to be ascribed to original powers, and how much to 
casual and adventitious helji. The palaces of Peru or 
Mexico were certainly mean and incoi^tmodious habita- 
tions, if compared to the houses of European monarchs ; 
yet who could forbear to \iew them with astonishment, 
who remembered that they were built without the use of 
iron? 

The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, was 
yet struggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology 
of Italy had been transplanted hither in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth; and the learncd languages had been 
fluccessfi: i'y cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by 
Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, 
Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was now taught 
to boys in the principal schools; and those who united 
elegance with learning, read, with great diligence, the 
Italian and Spanish poets. But literature was yet con- 
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fined to professed scholars* or to men and women of high 
rank. The public was gross and dark; and to bcaj#, 
to read and write, was an accomplishment still valued 
for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A peo- 
ple newly awakened to literary curiosity, being yet un- 
acquainted with the true state of things, know not how to 
judge of that which is pioposed as its resemblance. What- 
ever is remote from common appearances is always wel- 
come to vulgar, as to childish credulity; and of a country 
unenlightened b) learning, the whole people is the vulgar. 
The study of those who then aspired to plebeian learning 
was laid out upon ad\cntures, giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ments. Tki lypalh of Aithw was the favonvito volume. 

The mind, which has feasted on the luxurious wonders 
of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of truth. A play, 
which imitated only the common occurrences of the 
world, would, upon the admirers of Palmcrin and Guy 
cf Wafwuli, ha\e made little impression; he that wrote 
for such an audience was under the necessity of looking 
round for strange events and fabulous transactions, and that 
incredibility, by which inaturer knowdedge is offended, 
was the chief recommendation of writings, to unskilful 
uriosity. 

Our author’s plots are generally borrowed from ivovels; 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that he chose the most 
popular, such as were read by many, and related by 
more, for his audience could not have followed him 
through the intricacies of the drama, bad they not held 
the thread of the story in their hands. 
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The stories, which we now find only in remoter authors, 
W||re in his time accessible and familiar. The fable of As 
you like it, which is supposed to be copied from Chaucer*s 
Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of those times; and old 
Air. Cibber remembered the tale of Hamlet in plain Eng- 
lish prose, which the critics have now to seek in Saxo 
Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from English chronicles 
and English ballads ; and as the ancient writers were made 
known to his countrymen by versions, they supplied him 
with new subjects; he dilated some of Plutarch’s lives 
into plays, when they had been translated by North. 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, arc always 
crowded with incidents, by which the attention of a rude 
people was more easily caught than by sentiment or argu- 
mentation ; and such is the power of thewmarvellous, even 
over those who despise it, that every man finds his mind 
more strongly seized by the tragedies of Shakespeare than 
of any other writer; others please us by particular 
speeches, but he always makes us anxious for the event, 
and has perhaps excelled all but Homer in securing the 
first purpose of a writer, by exciting restless and unquench- 
able curiosity, and compelling him that reads his work 
to read it through. 

The shows and bustle with which his plays abound, 
have the same original. As knowledge advances, pleasure 
passes from the eye to the car, but returns, as it declines, 
from the ear to the eye. Those to whom our author’s 
labours were exhibited had more skill in pomps or pro- 
cessions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
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some visible and discriminated events, as comments on 
the dialogue. He knew how he should most please j |pd 
whether his practice is more agreeable to nature, or whe- 
ther his example has prejudiced the nation, we still find 
that on our stage sonieihing must be done as well as said, 
and inactive declamation is very coldly heard, howevei 
musical nr elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that oui author's extra- 
vagancies are endured by a nation, which has seen the 
tragedy of Cato. Let him be answered, that Addison 
speaks the language of poets, and Shakespeare, of men. 
We find in Cato innumerable beauties which enamour us 
of its author, but we sec nothing that acquaints us with 
human sentiments or human actions ; we place it with 
the fairest and the noblest progeny which judgement pro- 
pagates by conjunction with learnings but Othello is the 
vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation impreg- 
nated by genius. Cato affords a splended exhibition of 
artificial and fictitious manners, and delivers just and 
noble sentiments, in diction easy, elevated, and harmo- 
nious, but its hopes and fears communicate no vibration 
to the heart; the composition refers us only to the 
writer; we pronounce the name of CatOy but we think 
on Addison. 

I The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 
shades, and scented with flowers; the composition of 
Shakespeaie is a forest, in which oaks extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air, interspersed some* 
times with weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
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shelter to myrtles and to roses ; filling the eye with awful 
pomp, and gratifying the mind with endless diversity. 
Other poets display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finished, wrought into shape, and polished into brightness. 
Shakespeare opens a mine which contains gold and dia- 
monds in unexhaustiblc plenty, though clouded by 
incrustations, debased by impurities, and mingled with 
a mass of meaner minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shakespeare owed 
his excellence to his own native force, or whether he 
had the common helps of scholastic education, the pre- 
cepts of critical science, and the examples of ancient 
authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shakespeare 
wanted learning, that he had no regular education, 
nor much skill in the dead languages. Jonson, his 
friend, affirms, that he had small Latin and less Greek ; 
who, besides that he had no imaginable temptation to 
falsehood, wrote at a time when the character and ac- 
quisitions of Shakespeare were known to multitudes. His 
evidence ought therefore to decide the contiovcrsy, unless 
some testimony of equal force could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered deep 
learning in imitations of old writers; but the examples 
which I have known urged, were drawn from books 
translated in his time; or were such easy coincidencies of 
thought, as wUl happen to ail who consider the same sub- 
jects; or such remarks on life or axioms of morality as 
float in conversation, and are transmitted through the 
wnrld ill proverbial sentences^ 
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1 have found it remarked, that, in this important sen- 
tence, Go before, Fll follow, we read a translation of, 
I prcB, sequar. I have been told, that when Caliban, after 
a pleasing dream, says, / crfd to sleep again, the author 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, the 
same wish on the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for imitations, 
but BO few, that the exception only confirms the rule; 
he obtained them from accidental quotations, or by oral 
communication, and as he used what he had, would have 
used more if he had obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken from the 
Mencechmi of Plautus', from the only play of Plautus 
which was then in English. What can be more proba- 
ble, than that he who copied that, would have copied 
more; but that those which were not translated were 
inaccessible ? 

Whether he knew the modem languages is uncertain. 
That his plays have some French scenes proves but. 
little; he might easily procure them to be written, and 
probably, even though he had known the language in the 
common degree, he could not have written it without 
assistance, in the story of Romeo and Juliet he is ob- 
served to have followed the English translation, where it 
deviates from the Italian; but this on the other part 
proves nothing against his knowledge of the originiiL He 
was to copy, not what he knew himself, but wllat 
known to his audience. ^ 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently 
to make him acquainted with construction, but that he 
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never advanced to an easy perusal of the Roman authors. 
Concerning his skill in modern languages, 1 can find no 
sufficient ground of determination; but as no imitations 
of French or Italian authors have been discovered, 
though the Italian poetry was then high in esteem, I am 
inclined to believe, that he read little more than Eng- 
lish, and chose for his fables only such tales as he found 
translated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works is 
very justly observed by Pope, but it is often such know- 
ledge as books did not supply. He that will understand 
Shakespeare, must not be content to study him in the 
closet, he must look for his meaning sometimes among 
the sports of the field, and sometimes among the manu- 
factures of the shop. 

There is however proof enough that was a very 
diligent reader, nor was our language then so indigent 
of books, but that he might \ery liberally in^ge his 
curiosity without excursion into foreign literature. Many 
of the Roman authors were translated, and some of the 
Greek; the Reformation had filled the kingdom with 
theological learning; most of the topics of human dis- 
quisition had found English writers ; and poetry had been 
cultivated, not only with diligence, but success. This 
was a stock of knowledge sufficient for a mind so capable 
of appropriating and improving it. 

Bol the greater part of his excellence was the product. 

iH$ Own genius. He found the English stage in a state 
of ttie utmost rudeness ; no essays either in tragedy or 
comedy had appeared, from which it could be discovered 
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to what degree of delight either one or other might be 
carried. Neither character nor dialogue were yet under*- 
stood. Shakespeare may be truly said to have introduced 
them both amongst us, and in some of his happier scenes 
to have carried them both to the utmost height. 

By what gradations bf improvement he proceeded, is 
not easily known ; for the chronology of his works is yet 
unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, that p/^rhaps we are not 
to look for his heginntngy like those of other writersy in 
his least perfect works ; art had so httle, and nature so 
large a share in what he did, that for aught I knoWy says 
he, the performances of his youth, as they were the most 
vigorous, were the lest. But the power of nature is only 
the power of using to any certain purpose the materials 
which diligence procures, or opportunity supplies. Na- 
ture gives no man knowledge, and when images are col- 
lected by study and experience, can only assist in corn- 
Dining ^ applying them. Shakespeare, however favoured 
by nature, could impart only what he had learned ; and 
as he must increase his ideas, like other mortals, by 
gradual acquisition, he, like them, grew wiser as he grew 
older, could display life better, as he knew it more, and 
instruct with more efficacy, as he was himself more 
amply instructed. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy of 
distinction which books and precepts cannot confer; 
from this almost all original and native excelle&cd ]^to* 
ceeds. Shakespeare must have looked upon 
with perspicacity, in the highest degree curious and atM- 
tive. Other writers borrow their characters from pre- 
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ceding writers, and diversify them only by the accidental 
appendages of present manners; the dress is a little 
varied, but the body is the same. Our author had both 
matter and form to provide ; for except the characters of 
Chaucer, to whom I think he is not much indebted, there 
were no writers in English, and perhaps not many in 
other modern languages, which showed life in its native 
colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or malig- 
nity of man had not yet commenced. Speculation had 
not yet attempted to analyse the mind, to trace the pas- 
sions to their sources, to unfold the seminal principles of 
vice and virtue, or sound the depths of the heart for the 
motives of action. All those enquiries, which from that 
time that human nature became the fashionable study, 
have been made sometimes with nice disc'^rnment, but 
often with idle subiilty, were yet unattempted. The tales, 
with which the infancy of learning was satisfied, exhi- 
bited only the superficial appearances of action, related 
the events, but omitted the causes, and were formed for 
such as delight in wonders rather than in truth. Man- 
kind was not then to be studied in the closet; he that 
would know the world, was under the necessity of glean- 
ing his own remarks, by milfikgling as he could in its 
business and amusements. » 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, be- 
cause it favoured his curiosity, by facilitating his access. 
Stlftkcspeare had no suidl advantage ; he came to London 
a needy adventurer, aad lived for a time by very mean 
employments. Many works of genius and learning have 
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been performed in states of life that appear very little 
favourable to thought or to enquiry j so many, that he 
who considers them is inclined to think that he sees en- 
terprize and perseverance predominating over all external 
agency, and bidding help and hindrance vanish before 
them. The genius of Shakespeare was not to be de- 
pressed by ’the weight of poverty, nor limited by the 
narrow conversation to which men in want are inevitably 
condemned 3 the incumbrances of his fortune were shaken 
from his mind, as dewdraps from a lioris mane. 

Though he had so many difHcuIties to encounter, and 
so little assistance to surmount them, he has been able to 
obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of life, and 
many casts of native dispositions; to vary them with 
great multiplicity; to mark them by nice distinctions; 
and to show them in full \iew by proper combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had none to imitate, 
but has himself been imitated by all succeeding wTiters ; 
and it may be doubted, whether from all his successors 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of 
practical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has 
given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men ; 
he was an exact sur\'eyor of Inanimate world ; his de- 
scriptions have always some {^eculUud^s, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exist. It may be 
observed, that the oldest poe^, many nations preserve 
their reputation, and that the foQeiving generations of < 
wit, after a short celebrity, ebk into ^oblivion. The firs^ 
whoever th^ be^ "rikoet take ihdi sentiments and descrip- 
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tions immediately from knowledge; the resemblance is 
therefore just, their descriptions are verifiea by every 
eye, and their sentiments acknowledged by every breast. 
Those whom their fame invites to the same studies, copy 
partly them, and |>artly nature, till the books of one age 
gain such authority, as to stand in the place of nature to 
another, and imitation, always deviating a little, becomes 
at last capricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether 
life or nature be his subject, shows plainly, that he 
has seen with his own eyes ; he gives the image which he 
receives, not weakened or distorted by the interven- 
tion of any other mind; the ignorant feel his repre- 
sentations to be just, and the learned see that they are 
complete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any author, except 
Homer, who invented so much as Shake**»»«*dre, who so 
much advanced the studies which he cultivated, or 
effused so much novelty upon his age or country. The 
form, the character, the language, and the shows of the 
English drama are his. He beems, says Dennis, lo have 
heen the very original of our English tragical harmony^ 
that this, the harmony of Hank verse, diversified often hy 
dissyllable and trisyllable terminations. For the diversity 
distinguishes it from heroic harmony, and hy bringing it 
nearer to common use, makes it more proper to gain atien^ 
tion, and more Jit for action and dialogue. Such verse 
toe make when we are wiW/ng prose-, we make such verse, 
in common conversation^ 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. The 
dissyllable terminatiooj which the critic rightly appro- 
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priates to the drama, is to be found, though, I think, 
not in Gorhoduc, which is confessedly before our author; 
yet in Hieronymo, of which the date is not certain, but 
which tbcie is reason to believe at least as old as his 
earliest plays. This however is certain, that he is the 
first who taught either tragedy or comedy to please, there 
being no theatrical piece of any older writer, of which 
the name is known, except to antiquaries and collectors 
of books, which are sought because they are scarce, and 
would not have been scarce, had they been much es« 
teemed. 

To him we must ascribe the praise, unless Spenser may 
divide it with him, of having first discovered to how 
much smoothness and harmony the English language 
could be softened. He has speeches, perhaps sometimes 
scenes, which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without his 
effeminacy. He endeavours indeed commonly to strike 
by the force and vigour of his dialogue, but he never 
executes his purpose better, than when he tries to sooth 
by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we owe every 
thing to him, he owes something to us ; that if much of 
his praise is paid by perception and judgement, much is 
likewise given by custom and veneration. We fix our eyes 
upon his graces, and turn them from his deformities, and 
endure in him what we should in another loath or 
despise. If we endured without praising, respect for the 
father of our drama might excuse us ; but 1 have seen, 
in the book of some modern critic, a collection of ano- 
malies, which show that he has corrupted languafi[e by 
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every mode of deprivation, but which his admirer hat 
accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence* 
but perhaps not one play, which, if it were now exhibited 
as the work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to 
the conclusion. I am indeed far from thinking, that his 
works were wrought to his own ideas of perfection ; when 
they were such as would satisfy the audience, they satis- 
fied the writer. It is seldom that authors, though more 
studious of fame than Shakespeare, rise much above the 
standard of their own age; to add a little to what is best 
will always be sufficient for present praise, and those who 
find themselves exalted into fame, are willing to credit 
their encomiasts, and to spare the labour of contending 
with themselves. 

It does not appear, that Shakespeare thought his works 
worthy of posterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon 
future times, or had any further prospect, than of pre- 
sent popularity and present profit. When his plays had 
been acted, his hope was at an end ; he solicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He therefore made no 
scruple to repeat the same jests in many dialogues, or U 
entangle different plots by the same knot of perplexity, 
which may be at least forgiven him, by those who recol- 
lect, that of Congreve’s four comedies, two are concluded 
by a marriage in a mask, by a deception, which perhaps 
never happened, and which, whether likely or not, he 
did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of future fame, that 
though he retired to ease and plenty, while he was yet 
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little declined into the vale of yearst before he could be 
disgusted with fatigue^ or disabled by infirmity, he made 
no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue those 
that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them, or secure to the rest a better destiny, 
by giving tliem to the world in their genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakespeare in 
the late editions, the greater part were not published till 
about seven years after his death, and the few which 
appeared in his life are apparently thrust into the world 
without the care of the author, and therefore probably 
without his knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed, the neg- 
ligence and unskilfulncss has by the late revisers been 
sufliciently shown. The faults of all are indeed numerous 
and gross, and have not only corrupted many passages 
perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others into 
suspicion, which are only obscured by obsolete phraseo- 
logy> or by the writer’s unskilfulness and affectation. 
To alter is more easy than to explain, and temerity is a 
more common quality than diligence. Those who saw 
that they must employ conjecture to a certain degree, 
were willing to indulge it a little further. Had the au- 
thor published his own works, we should have sat quietly 
down to disentangle his intricacies, and clear his obscu- 
rities; but now we tear what we cannot loose, and eject 
what v*c happen not to understand. 

The faults are more than could have happened without 
the concurrence of many causes. The style of Shake- 
speare was in itself ungrammatical, perj)lexed, and ob- 
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scure j his works were transcribed for the playm by those 
who may be supposed to have seldom understood them ; 
they were transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, who 
still multiplied errors; they were perhaps sometimes 
mutilated by the actors, for the sake of shortening the 
speeches; and were at last printed ^without correction of 
the press. 

In this state they remained, not as Dr. Warburton sup- 
poses, because they were unregarded, but because the 
editor's art was not yet applied to modem languages, and 
our ancestors were accustomed to so much negligence of 
English printers, that they could very patiently endure 
it. At last an edition was undertaken by Rowe; not be- 
cause a poet was to be published by a poet, for Rowe seems 
to have thought very little on correction ^r explanation, 
but that our author’s works might appear like those of his 
fraternity, with the appendages of a life and recommen- 
datory preface. Rowe has been clamorously blamed for 
not performing what he did not undertake, and it is time 
that justice be done him, by confessing, that though he 
seems to have had no thought of corruption beyond the 
printer's errors, yet he has made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his successors have re- 
ceived without acknowledgment, and which, if they had 
produced them, would have filled pages and pages with 
censures of the stupidity by which the faults were com- 
mitted, with displays of the absurdities which they in- 
volved, with ostentatious expositions of the new reading, 
and self-congratulations on the happiness of discovering 
it. 
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As of the other editors I have preserved the prefaces^, 
I have likewise borrowed the author’s l*fe from Rowe, 
though not written with much elegance or spirit; it 
relates however what is now" to be known, and therefore 
deserves to ppss through all succeeding publications. 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr. Rowe’s performance, when Mr. Pope made 
them acquainted with the true state of Shakespeaic’s text, 
showed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reason to 
hope that there were means of reforming it. He collated 
the old copies, which none had thought to examine before, 
and restored many lines to their integrity; but, by a ve’y 
compendious criticism, he r«^ected whatever he disliked, 
and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

1 know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton 
for distinguishing the genuine from the spurious plays. 
In this choice he exerted no judgement of his own; the 
plays which he received, were given to Hemings and 
Condel, the first editors; and those which he rejected, 
though, according to the licentiousness of the press in 
those times, they w^ere printed during Shakespeare’s life, 
with his name, had been omitted by his friends, and were 
ne- er added to his works before the edition of 1 604, from 
which tliey were copied by the later printers. 

This w"as a w"ork which Pope seems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to suppress his 
contem] * of the dull duty of an editor. He understood 
but half his undertaking. The duty of a collator is in- 

* Tliesc are omitted in this edition. 
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deed dull, yet, like other tedious tasks, U very necessary ; 
but an emendatory critic would ill discharge his duty, 
without qualities very different from dullness. In perus- 
ing a corrupted piece, he must have before him all possi- 
bilities of meaning, with all possibilities of expression. 
Such must be his comprehension of thought, and such his 
copiousness of language. Out of many readings pos- 
sible, he must be able to select that which best suits with 
the state, opinions, and modes of language prevailing in 
every age> and with his author's particular cast of thought 
and turn of expression. Such must be his knovv ledge, 
and such his taste. Conjectural criticism demands more 
than humanity possesses, and he that exercises it with 
most praise, has very frequent need of indulgence. Let 
us now be told no more of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the coiniuoii consequence of success. 
They whose excellence of any kind has been loudly cele- 
brated, are ready to conclude, that their powers are uni- 
versal. Pope's edition fell below his own expectations, 
and he was so much offended, when he was found to have 
left any thing for others to do, that he passed the latter 
part of his life in a state of hostility with \erbal cri- 
ticism. 

1 have retained all his notes *, that no fragment of so 
great a writer may be lo^t ; his preface, valuable alike for 
elegance of composition and justness of remark, and con- 
taining a genera] criticism on his author, sc# extensive that 
little can be added, and so exact, that little can be dis- 
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puled, every editor has an interest to suppress, but that 
every reader would demand its insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of narrow 
comprehension, and small acquisitions, with no native 
and intrinsic splendour of genius, with little of the arti- 
ficial light of learning, but aealous for minute accuracy, 
and not negligent in pursuing it. He collated the ancient 
copies, and rectified many errors. A man so anxiously 
scrupulous might have been expected to do more, but 
what little he did was commonly right. 

In hi<i reports of copies and editions he is not to be 
trusted without examination. He speaks sometimes in- 
definitely of copies, when he has only one. In his enu- 
meration of editions, he mentions the two first folios as 
of high, and the third folio as of middle authority; but 
the truth is, that the first is equivalent to all others, and 
that the re*>t only deviate from it by the printer’s negli- 
gence. Whoever has any of the folios has all, excepting 
those diversities which mere reiteration of editions will 
produce. 1 collated them all at the beginning, but after- 
w’ards used only the first. 

Of his notes * I have generally retained those which he 
reta’ned himself In his second edition, except when they 
were confuted by subsequent annotators, or were too 
minute to merit preservation. I have sometimes adopted 
his restoration of a comma, without inserting the pane- 
gyric in which he celebrated himself for his achieve- 
ment. The exuberant excrescence of his uiction 1 have 


» See the preceding note. 
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often lopped, his triumphant exultations o\er Pope and 
Rowe I have sometimes suppressed, and his contemptible 
ostentation, I have frequently concealed ; but I have in 
some places shown him, as he would have shown himself, 
for the reader's diversion, that the inflated emptiness of 
some notes may justify or excuse the contraction of the 
jest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithless^ thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has escaped, and 
escaped alone, with reputation, from this undertaking. 
So willingly docs the world support those who solicit 
fa\our, against those who command reverence; and so 
easily is he praised, whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands < Sir Thomas 
Haniner, the Oxford editor, a man, in m) opinion, emi- 
nently qualified by nature for sue!) studies. 11c had, 
M'hat is the first requisite to emendatory criticism, that 
intuition by which the poefs intention is immediately 
discovered, and that dexterity of intellect which de- 
spatches its work by the easiest means. He had un- 
doubtedly read much; his acquaintance with customs, 
opinions, and traditions, seems to ha\e been larger and 
he is often learned without show. He seldom passes what 
he does not understand, without an attempt to find or to 
make a meaning, and sometimes hastily makes what a 
little more attention would have found. He is solicitous 
to redtree to grammar, what he could not be sure that his 
author intended to be grammatical. Shakespeare regarded 
more the series of ideas, than of words ; and his language. 
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not being designed for the reader’s desk, was all that 
he desired it to be, if it conveyed his meaning to the 
audience. 

Hanmer s care of the metre has been too violently 
censured. He found the measure reformed in so many 
passages, by the silent labours of some editors, with the 
silent acquiescence of the rest, that he thought himself 
allowed to extend a little further the licence, which had 
already been carried so far without reprehension; and of 
his corrections in general, it must be confessed, that they 
arc often just, and made commonly with the least possible 
violation of the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether invented 
or borrowed, into the page, without any notice of vary- 
ing copies, he has appropriated the labour of his prede- 
cessors, and made his own edition of little authority. 
His confidence indeed, both in himself and others, was 
^00 great; he supposes all to be right that was done by 
Pope and Theobald ; he seems not to suspect a critic of 
fallibility, and it was but reasonable that he should claim 
whaf he so liberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful inquiry and diligent 
consideration, I have received all his notes, and believe 
that every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. Respect 
is due to high place, tenderness to living reputation, ana 
veneration to genius and learning; but he cannot be 
justly offended at that liberty of which lie has himself so 
frequently given an example, nor very solicitous what 
is thought of notes, which he ought never to have con- 
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sidered as part of his serious employments, and which, 
I suppose, since the ardour of composition is remitted, 
he no longer numbers among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant error of his commentary, 
is acquiescence in his first thoughts; that precipitation 
which is produced by consciousness of quick discern* 
ment; and that confidenoc which presumes to do, by 
surveying the surface, what labour only can perform, by 
penetrating the bottom. His notes exhibit sometimes 
perverse interpretations, and sometimes improbable con- 
jectures; he at one time gives the author more profun- 
dity of meaning than the sentence admits, and at another 
discovers absurdities, where the sense is plain to every 
other reader. But his emendations are likewise often 
happy and just; and his interpretation of obscure pas- 
sages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, 1 have commonly rejected those, against 
which the general voice of the public has exclaimed, or 
which their own incongruity immediately condemns, and 
which, I suppose, the author himself would desire to be 
forgotten. Of the rest, to part I have given the highest 
approbation, by inserting the offered reading in the text; 
part 1 have left to the judgement of the reader, as doubt- 
ful, though specious ; and part 1 have censured without 
reserve, but I am sure without bitterness of malice, and, 
1 hope, without wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my volumes, to ob- 
terve how much paper is wasted in confutation. Who- 
ever considers the revolutions of learning, and the various 
questions of greater or less importance, upon which wii 
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and reason have exercised their powers, musl iamenl the 
unsuccessfulness of inquiry, and the slow advances of 
truth, when he reflects, that great part of the labour of 
every writer is only the destruction of those that went 
before him. The first care of the builder of a new system, 
is to demolisn the fabrics which are standing. The 
chief desire of him that comments an author, is to show 
liow much other commentators have corrupted and ob- 
scured him. The opinions prevalent in one age, as 
truths above the reach of controversy, are confuted and 
rejected in another, and rise again to reception in remoter 
tunes. Thus the human mind is kejit in motion without 
progress. Thus sometimes truth and error, and some- 
times contrarieties of error, take each other’s place by re- 
ciprocal invasion. The tide of seeming knowledge, which 
Ks poured over one generation, retires and leaves another 
naked and barren j the sudden meteors of intelligence, 
which for a while appear to shoot their beams into the 
regions of obscurity, on a sudden withdraw their lustre, 
and lea\e mortals again to grope their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and the 
contradictions to which all improvers of knowledge must 
for e\er be exposed, since they are not escaped by the 
highest and brightest of mankind, may surely he enduied 
witli patience by critics and annotators, who can rank 
themselv* . but as the satellites of their authors. How 
can St thou beg for life, says Homer’s hero to his captive, 
when thou knowest that thou art now to sufler only what 
must another day be suffered by Achilles ? 

Dr. Warburton had a name sufficient to confer celc- 
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brity on those who could exalt themselves into anta- 
gonists, and his notes have raised a clamour too loud to 
be distinct. His chief assailants are the authors of The 
tanons cf criticism^ and of The revhai of Shahchpeare's 
i€xt\ of whom one ridicules his errors with air\ petu- 
lance, suitable enough to the levity of the controversy; 
the other attacks them with gloomy inaligiiity, as if he 
were dragging to justice an assassin or incendiarv- The 
one stings hkc a Hy, sucks a little blood, lakes a gay 
flutter, and returns for more, the other bites like a viper, 
and would be glad to leave mil immntions and gangrene 
behind him. When I think on one, with his confederates, 
1 remember the danger of (vonolaniis, who was afraid 
that gnh with spits, and boys with stonesy should slay him 
in puny battle ; t\hen the other crosses my*' imagination, 
I remember the prodigy in Macbeth 

A falcon tfm’nng in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl liawlCd at and kill'd. 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, and 
one a scholai. They ha^e both shown acuteness suf- 
ficient in the discovery of faults, and have both advanced 
some probable interpretations of obscure passages; but 
when they aspire to conjecture and emendation, it appears 
how falsely v\e all estimate G>ar own abilities, and the little 
which they have been able to perform might have taught 
Utlem more candour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton’s edition, Critical Observations 
an Shakespeare had been published hy Mr. Upton, a man 
skilled in languages, and acquainted with books, but who 
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seems to have had no great vigour of genius or nicety of 
taste. Many of his explanations are curi^a^ and useful, 
but he likewije, though he professed to oppose the licen- 
tious confidence of editors, and adhere lo the old copies, 
is unable to restrain the rage of emendation, though his 
ardour is ill seconded by his skill. Every cold empiric, 
when his heart is expanded by a successful experiment, 
swells into a theorist, and the laborious collator at some 
unlucky moment frolics in conjecture. 

Crifiial, historical, and explanatory notes have been 
Ukevvise published upon Shakespcaie h) Dr. Grey, whose 
diligent perusal of the old Eiij^hsh writers has enabled 
him to make some useful olKscr\ationi?. What he under- 
took he has well enough perfiirin^d, but as he neither 
attempt judicuV noi emendatory criticism, he employs 
rather his nirmoiy than his sagacity. It w^ere to be 
wished that all would endeavour to imitate his modesty, 
w ho have not been able to surpass his knowledge. 

I can sjy with gioat smcerily of all my pi edecessors, 
what I hope will hereafter be said of me, that not one has 
left Shakespeare without improvement, nor is there one 
to whom I have not been indebted for assistance and in- 
formation. Whatever I have taken from them, it was 
my intention lo refer to its original author, and it is cer- 
tain, that what I liave not given to another, I believed 
when 1 'ivrote it to be my own. In some perhaps 1 have 
been anticipated; but if I am ever found to encroacl^ 
upon the remarks of any other commentator, I am will- 
ing that the honour, be it more or less, should be trans- 
ferred to the first claimant, for his right, and his alone. 
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stands above dispute; the second can prove his preten- 
sions only to himself, nor can himself always distinguish 
invention, with sufficient certainty, from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with candour, >\hich 
they have not been careful of observing to one another. 
It is not easy to discover from what cause the acrimony 
of a scholiast can naturally proceed. The subjects to he 
discussed by him are of very small importance ; they in- 
volve neither property nor liberty; nor favour the interest 
of sect or party. The various readings of copies, and 
different interpretations of a passage, seem to be ques- 
tions ihit might exercise the wit, without engaging the 
passions. But whether it be, that small things make 
mean men proud, and vanity catches small occasions; 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in Liose that can 
defend it no longer, makes proud men angr} ; there is 
often found in commentaries a spontaneous strain of in- 
vective and contempt, more eager and venomous than is 
vented by the most furious controvertist in politics against 
those whom he is hired to defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may conduce to the 
vehemence of the agency; when the truth to be investi- 
gated is so near to inexistence, as to escape attention, its 
bulk is to be enlarged by rage and exclamation: that to 
which all would be indifferent in its original state, may 
attract notice when the fate of a name is appended to it. 
A commentator has indeed great temptations to supply by 
turbulence what he wants of dignity, to beat his little 
gold to a spacious surface, to work that to foam which no 
art or diligence can exalt to spirit. 
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The notes which I have borrowed or ^iUtten are either 
illustrat!\c, by which difficulties are explained; or ju- 
dicial, by TAhich faults and beauties are remarked; or 
emendatory, by which depravations are corrected. 

The explanations transcribed from others, if I do not 
subjoin any other interpretation, I suppose commonly to 
be right, at least I intend by acquiescence to confess, 
that 1 have nothing better to propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many pas- 
sages which appeared to me likely to obstruct the greater 
number of readers, and thought it my duty to facilitate 
their passage. It is impossible for an expositor not to 
write loo little for some, and too much for others. He 
can only judge what is necessary by his own experience; 
and how long soever he may deliberate, will at last explain 
many lines which the learned will think impossible to 
be mistaken, and omit many for which the ignorant will 
w'ant his help. These arc censures merely relative, and 
must be quietly endured. I have endeavoured to be 
neither superfluously copious, nor scrupulously reserved, 
and hope that 1 have made my author's meaning acces- 
sible to many, who before were frighted from perusing 
him, and contributed something to the public, by diffus- 
ing innocent and rational pleasure. 

The complete explanation of an author not systematic 
and coii..*qucnlial, but desultory and vagrant, abounding 
in casual allusions and light hints, is not to be expected 
from any single scholiast. All personal reflections, 
when names are suppressed, must be in a few years 
irrecoverably obliterated > and customs, too minute to 
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attract the notice of law, such as modes of dress^ for- 
inaliiles of conversation, rules of visits^ disposition of fur- 
niture, and practices of ceremony, which naturally find 
places in familiar dialogue, arc so fugitive and unsubstan- 
tial, that they are not easily retained or recovered. What 
can be known will be collected by chance, from the 
recesses of obscure and obsolete papers, perused com- 
monly with some other view. Of this knowledge every 
man has some, and none has much; but when an 
author has engaged the public attention, those who can 
add any^thing to his illustration, communicate their dis- 
coveries, and time produces what had eluded diligence. 

To iitn$ 1 have been obliged to resign many passages, 
which, though 1 did not understand them,^will perhaps 
hereafter he explained, having, I hope, illustrated some, 
which others have neglected or mistaken, sometimes by 
short remarks, or marginal directions, such as every editor 
has added at his will, and often by comments more labo- 
rious than the matter will seem to desen^c; hut that which 
is most difficult is not always most important, and to an 
editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is obscured. 

The poetical beauties or defects 1 have not been very 
diligent to observe. Some plays have more, and some 
fewer judicial observations, not in proportion to their 
difference of merit, bui because 1 gave this part of my 
design to chance and to caprice. The reader, I believe, 
is seldom pleased to find his opinion anticipated; it is 
natural to delight more in what we find or make, than in 
what we receive. Judgement, like other faculties, is im« 
proved by practice, and its advancement is hindered by 
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submission to dictatorial decisions, as the memory grows 
torpid by the ilse of a table-book. Some Initiation is 
However necessary; of all skill, part is infused by pre- 
cept, and part is obtained by habit; I have therefore 
shown so much as may enable the candidate of criticism 
to discover th»- rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short strictures, 
containing a general censure of faults, or praise of excel- 
lence; in which I know not how much I have concurred 
with the current opinion; bull have not, by any alFec- 
tation of singularity, deviated from it. Nothing is mi- 
nutely and particularly examined, and thereforc^it is to 
De supposed, that in the plays which are condemned there 
is much to be praised, and in those which ate praised 
much to be condemned. 

The part of criticism in which the whole succession of 
editors has laboured with the greatest diligence, which 
has occasioned the most arrogant ostentation, and ex- 
cited the keenest acrimony, is the emendation of cor- 
rupted passages, to which the public attention having 
been first drawn by the violence of the contention be- 
tween Pope and Theobald, has been continued by the 
persecution, which, with a kind of conspiracy, has been 
since raised against all the publishers of Shakespeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of deprava- 
tion through all the editions is indubitably certain; of 
these, the restoration is only to be attempted by collation 
of copies, or sagacity of conjecture. The collator's pro- 
vince is safe and easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and dif- 
ficult. Yet as the greater part of the plays are extani 
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only m one copy, the peril must not be avoided, nor th« 
difficulty refused. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amendment 
nas hitherto produced, some from the laboiih of every 
publisher 1 have advanced into the text; those are to be 
considered as in my opinion sufficiently supported ; some 
I have rejected without mention, as evidently erroneous ; 
some I have lefl in the notes without censure or approba- 
tion, as resting in equipoise between objection and de- 
fence; and some, which seemed rpecious but not ri^ht, 
I have inserted with a subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the obser\ ations of others, 1 was at last 
to try what I could substitute for their mistakes, and how 
I could supply their omissions. 1 collated such copies as 
1 could procure, and wished for more,* but have not 
found the collectors of these rarities very communicative 
Of the editions which chance or kindness put into my 
hands 1 have given an enumeration, that 1 may not be 
blamed for neglecting what 1 had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, 1 soon found that the 
latter publishers, with all their boasts of diligence, suf- 
fered many passages to stand iinauthorized, and con- 
tented themselves with Rowe’s regulation of the text, 
even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and with a little 
consideration might have found it to be wrong. Some 
of these alterations are onl) the ejection of a word for one. 
that appeared to him more elegant or more intelligible. 
These corruptions 1 have often silently rectified ; for the 
history of our language, and the true force of our words, 
{pin only be preserved, by keeping the tkxt of authors 
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free from adulteration. Others, and those very frequent, 
smoothed the cadence, or regulated tlip measure^ on 
these 1 have not exercised the same rigour; if only a 
word wa# transposed, or a particle inserted or omitted, 
I have sometimes suffered the line to stand; for the in- 
constancy cf the copies is such, as that some liberties 
may be easily permitted. But this practice I have not 
suffered to proceed fdi, having restored the primitive 
diction wherever it could for any reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies sup- 
plied, I have inserted in ihc text; sometimes, where the 
improvment was slight, without notice, and sometimes 
with an account of the reasons of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, I have 
not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It has been my 
settled principle, that the reading of the ancient books 
is probably true, and therefore is not to be disturbed 
for the sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere improve- 
ment of the sense. For though much credit is not 
due to the fidelity, nor any to the judgement of the first 
publishers, yet they who had the copy before their eyes 
w^erc more likely to read it right, than we who read it 
only by imagination. But it is evident that they have often 
made strange mistakes by ignorance or negligence, and 
that therefore something may be properly attempted by 
criticism, keeping the middle way between presumption 
and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted to practise, and where 
any passage appeared inextricably perplexed, have en- 
deavoured to fliscover how it may be recalled to sent)^ 
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with least violence. But my first labour is, alua^b to 
turn the old text on every side, and try if there be any 
interstice, through which light can find its^ay; nor 
would Huctius himself condemn me, as musing the 
trouble of research, for the ambition of alteration. In this 
modfst industry I have not been unsuccessful. I have 
rescued many lines from the violations of temerity, and 
secured man\ scenes from the inroads of correction. I ha\e 
adopted the Roman sentiment, that it is more honourable 
to sate a citizen, than to kill an enemy, and have been 
more careful to protect than to attack. 

1 have presen’ed the common distribution of the plajs 
into acts, though 1 believe it to be in almost all the pUns 
toid of authority. Some of those whicli are dj^dded in 
the later editions have no division in the first folio, and 
some that are divided in the folio have no division in the 
preceding copies. The settled mode of the theatre re- 
quires four intervals in the play, but few, if any, of oui 
author's compositions can be properly distributed in that 
manner. An act is so much of the drama as passes with- 
out intervention of time, or change of place A pause 
makes a new act. In every real, and therefore in everv 
imitative action, the intervals may be more or fcwci, 
the restriction of five acts being accidental and arbitrarv. 
This Shakespeare knew, and this he practised; h»s plav- 
were written, and at first printed in one unbroken lon- 
tinuity, and ought now to be exhibited wdtli short pauses, 
interposed as often as the scene is changed, or an} <'on- 
siderable time is required to pass. This method would 
at once quell a thousand absurdities 
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In restoring the author’s works to their integrity, I have 
considered the punctation as wholly in my power; for 
what could ^ their care of colons and commas, who 
corrupted words and sentences? Whatever could be 
done by adjustii^g points, is therefore silently performed, 
in some plays, with much diligence, in others with less; 
it is hard to keep a busy eye steadily fixed upon evanes- 
cent atoms, or a discursive mind upon evanescent truth 
The same liberty has been taken with a few particles, or 
other words of slight efTect. I have sometimes inserted 
or omitted them without notice. I have done that some- 
times, which the other editors have done always, and 
which indeed the state of the text may sufficiently 
justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming us (or 
passing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles so much 
labour is expended, with such importance of debate, and 
such solemnity of diction. To these 1 answer with con- 
fidence, that they arc judging of an art which they do 
not understand; yet cannot much reproach them with 
their ignorance, nor promise that they would become in 
general, by learning criticism, more useful, happier, or 
wiser. 

As I practised conjecture more, 1 learned to trust it 
less; and after I had printed a few plays, resolved to 
insert none of my own readings in the text. Upon this 
caution I now congratulate myself, for every day increases 
my doubt of my emendations. 

Since 1 have confined my imagination to the margin, 
it must not be considered as very reprehensible^ if 1 hava 
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cufiered it to play some freaks in its own dominion. There 
ft no danger in conjecture, if it be proposed as conjecture } 
and while the text remains uninjured, thos%changcs may 
be safely offered, which are not considered even by him 
that offers them as necessary or safe. 

If niy readings are of little value, they have not been 
ostentatiously displayed or importunately obtruded. 1 could 
have written longer notes, for the art of writing notes is 
not of difficult attainment. The work is performed, 
first by railing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, 
and aoinine tastclessness of the former editors, and show- 
ing, from all that goes before and all that follows, the 
inelegance and absurdity of the old reading; then by 
proposing something, which to superficial I'^nlcrs would 
seem specious, but which the editor rejects with indig- 
nation ; then by producing the true reading, with a long 
paraphrase, and concluding with loud acclamations on 
the discovery, and a sober wish for the advancement and 
prosperity of genuine criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done sometimes 
without impropriety. But I have always suspected that 
the reading is right, which requires many words to prove 
it wTong; and the emendation wrong, that cannot with- 
out so much labour appear to be right. The justness of 
a happy restoration strikes at once, and the moral pre- 
cept may be well applied to criticism, quod dubiias ne 
feccru. 

To dread the shore which he sees spread with wrecks, 
is natural to the sailor. I have before my eye, so^ many 
critical adventures ending in miscarriage, that caution 
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was forced upon me. I encountered in every page wit 
struggling with its own sophistry, and learning confused 
by the m^tiplicity of its views. I was forced to censure 
those whom I admired, and could not but reflect, while 
I was disposs^'ssing their emendations, how soon the same 
fate might happen to my own, and how many of the 
readings wliich I have corrected may be by some other 
editor defended and established. 

Ciitica I saw, that other’s names ciTace, 

>tnd fix their own, with labour, in the place, 

Their own, like others, soon their place resign’d. 

Or disappear’d, and Uft tlic firsl behind. POPF. 

That a conjectural critic should often be mistaken, 
cannot he wonderful, either to others or himself, if it be 
considered, that in his art there is no system, no prin- 
cipal and axiomatical truth that regulates subordinate po- 
sitions. His chance of error is renewed at every attempt; 
an oblique view of the passage, a slight misapprehension 
of a phrase, a casual inattention to the parts connected, 
is sufficient to make him not only fail, but fail ridicu- 
lously; and when he succeeds best he produces perhaps 
but one reading of many probable, and he that suggests 
another will always be able to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid under 
pleasure. The allurements of emendation are scarcely 
resistible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride of 
invention, and he that has once started a happy change, 
is too much delighted to consider what objections may 
rise against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in the 
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learned world; nor is it my intention to depreciate a 
study, that has exercised so many mighty minds, from 
the revival of learning to our own age, from the Bishop 
of Aleria to English Bentley. The critics on ancient 
authors have, in the exercise of their sagacity, many 
assistances, which the editor of Shakespeare is condemned 
to want. They are employed upon grammatical and 
settled languages, whose construction contributes so much 
to perspicuity, that Homer has fewer passages unintelli- 
gible than Chaucer. The words have not only a known 
regimen, but invariable quantities, which direct and 
confine the choice. There are commonly more manu- 
scripts than one; and they do not often conspire in the 
same mistakes. Yet Scaliger could confess t6 Salmasius 
how little satisfaction his emendations gave him. Illudunl 
nobis conjectures nostree, quorum nos pudet, posleaquam 
in me/iores codices incidimui. And Lipsius could com- 
plain, that critics were making faults, by trying to re- 
move them, Ut olim vitiiSf ita nunc remediis lahoratuf. 
And indeed, where mere conjecture is to be used, the 
emendations of Scaliger and Lipsius, notwithstanding 
their wonderful sagacity and erudition, are often vague 
and disputable, like mine or Theobald^s. 

Perhaps 1 may not be more censured for doing wrong, 
than for doing little; for raising in the public expecta- 
tions, which at last I have not answered. The expectation 
of ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge is often 
tyrannical. It is hard to satisfy those who know not what 
to demand, or those who demand by design what they 
think impossible to be done. 1 have indeed disappointed 
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no opinion more than my own ; yet 1 have endeavoured to 
perform m} task with no slight solicitude. Not a single 
passage in the whole work has appeared to me corrupt, 
which I have not attempted to restore; or obscure, which 
I have not endeavoured to illustrate. In many I have 
failed like others; and from many, after all my efforts, 
1 have retreated, and ^confessed the reputed. 1 have not 
passed over, with affected superiority, what is equally 
difficult to the reader and to myself, but where 1 could 
not instruct him, have owned my ignorance. I m'ght 
easily have accumulated a mass of seeming learning upon 
easy scenes; but it ought not to be impi>ted to negli- 
gence, that where nothing was necessary, nothing has 
been done, or that, where others have said enough, I have 
said no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. 
Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure 
that the drama can give, read every play, from the first 
scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his com- 
I lentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it 
not stoop at correction or explanation. When his atten- 
tion is strongly engaged, Jet it disdain alike to turn aside to 
the name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on 
througli brightness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption; let him preserve his comprehension of the 
dialogue and his interest in the fable. And when the 
pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt exact- 
ness, and read the commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by note^ but the general 
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effect of the work is weakened. The mind is refrigerated 
by interruption; the thoughts are diverted from the 
principal subject; the reader is weary, he suspects not 
why; and ai last throws away the book which he has 
too diligently studied. 

Parts are not to be examined wl the whole has been 
•urveyed; there is a kind of intokctual remoteness ne- 
cessary for4J.e comprehension of any great work in its 
full design and in its true proportions, a close approach 
shows the smaller niceties, but the l)eauty of the whole is 
discerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to consider how' little the suc- 
cession of editors has added to this author's ^ower of 
pleasing. He was read, admired, studied, and imitated, 
while he was yci deformed with all the improprieties 
which ignorance and neglect could accumulate upon 
him; while the reading was yet not rectified, nor his 
allusions understood; yet then did Dryden pronounce, 
that Shakespeare was the roan, who, of all modem and 
perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul. All (he images of nature were still present 
to him, and he drew them not laboriously, but luckily: 
when he describes any thing, yon more than see it, you 
feel it too. Those, who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation; he was 
naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books 
to read nature ; he looked inwards, and found her there. 
I cannot say he is every-where alike; were he so, I should 
do him injury to compare him with the greatest of man- 
kind. He is many times flat and insipid; his comic wit 
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Regenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into bom- 
bast. But he is always great, when some great occasion 
is presented to him : no man can say, he ever had a fit 
subject for his wit, and did not then raise himself as high 
above the rest of poets. 

Quantum Icnta Ment inter viburna cuprj^i. 

It is to be lamented, that such a writer^ould want 
a commentary ; that his language sliould become obsolete, 
or his sentiments obscure. But it is vain to cany wishes 
beyond the condition of human things ; that which must 
happen to all, has happened to Shakespeare, by accident 
and time; and more than has been sulFered by any other 
write! since the use of types, has been suffered by him 
through his ow^n negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
superiority of mind, which despised its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and judged those 
works unworthy to be preserved, which the critics of 
following ages were to contend for the fame of restoring 
and explaining. 

Among these candidates of inferior fame, I am now to 
stand the judgement of the public ; and wish that I could 
confidently produce my commentary as equal to the en- 
couragement which I have had the honour of receiving. 
Every wjrk of this kind is by its nature deficient, and 
I should feel little solicitude about the sentence, were it 
to be pronounced only by the skilful and the learned. 

Of what has been performed in this revisal, an account 
is given in the following pages by Mr. Stee^ns, who 
might have spoken both of his own diligence and sagacity^ 
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in terms of greater self-approbation, without deviating 
firom modesty or truth*. 

Johnson. 


* This passage relates to the edition published in 1773, by George 
Steevens, Esq. MAI ON F 

Other pauages in this Preface allude tii the edition ot i?gs, with 
Notes by Saranrl Johnson and George Steevens, Esq. Johnson’s Preface 
u preserved in this edition (without alteration) for lU beauty of diction, 
and the happy turn of reaaonipg throughout the whole. 




AH 

ESSAY 

ON 

THE LEARNING OF SHAKESPEARE: 

ADDRESSED TO 

JOSEPH CRADOCK, ESQ. 


Shakespeare/ says a brother of the craft, » 
a vast garden of criticism:*" and certainly no one can 
be favoured with more weeders gratis. 

But how ofien^ niy dear sir, are weeds and flowers tom 
up indiscriminately — the ravaged spot is replanted in a 
moment^ and a profusion of critical thorns thrown over 
it for security. 

A prudent man, therefore, would not venture his 
Augers amongst them.'* 

Be however in little pain for your friend, who regards 
himself suflicicntly to be cautious yet he asserts with 
confidence, that no improvement can be expected, whilst 
the natural soil is mistaken for a houbed, and the natives 
of the banks of Avon are scientifically choked with the 
culture of exotics. 

Thus much for metapnor; it is contrary to the statute 
to fly out so early: but who can tell, whether it may 
not be demonstrated by some critic or other, that a de- 
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viation from rule is peculiarly happy in an Essay on 
Shakespeare ! 

You have long known my opinion concerning the 
literary acquisitions of our immortal dramatist; and re- 
member how I congratulated myself on tny coincidence 
with the last and best of his editors. 1 told you ho\ve\ er, 
that his small Latin and less Greek would still be litigated, 
and you see very assuredly that I am not mistaken. The 
trumpet hath been sounded against ** the darling project 
of representing Shakespeare as one of the illiterate vulgar;” 
and indeed to so good purpose, that I would by all 
means recommend the performer to the army of the Iray- 
ing faction, recorded by Cen’anles. The tC’^iniony of 
his contemporaries is again disputed ; constant tradition b 
opposed by flimsy arguments ; and nothing is heard, but 
confusion and nonsense. One could scarcelv imagine 
this a topic very likely to inAaine the passions : it is as- 
serted by Dryden, that “ those who accuse him to have 
wanted learning, give him the greatest commendation;'* 
yet an attack upon an article of faith hath been usually 
received with more temper and complacence, than the 
unfortunate opinion, which I am about to defend. 

But let us previously lament with every lover of Shake- 
speare, that the question was not fully discussed by 
Mr. JonsoD himself: what he sees intuitively, others must 
arrive at by a series of proofs; and I have not time to 
teach with precision : be contented therefore with a few 
cursory observations, as they may happen to arise from 
the chaos of papers, you have so often laughed at, — a 
slock sufficient to set up an editor in form'' I am con- 
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vlnced of the strength of my cause, and superior to any 
little advantage from sophistical arrangements. 

General positions ivithout proofs will probably have no 
great weight on either side, yet it may not seem fair to 
suppress ihem : take them therefore as their authors occur 
to me, and we will afterward proceed to particulars. 

The testimony of Ben stands foremost : and some have 
held it sufficient to decide the controversy: in the 
warmest panegyric, that ever was written, he apologizes 
for what he supposed the only defect in his beloved 
friend, — 

Soul of the agf ’ 

Th’ applause * delight! the wonder of our stage 1— 

whose memory he honoured almost to idolatry:*' and, 
conscious of the worth of ancient literature, like any 
other man on the same occasion, he rather carries his 
acquirements above, than helow the truth. “ Jealousy T 
cries Mr. Upton ; people will allow others any qualities, 
but those upon which they highly value themselves'' Yes, 
where there is a competition, and the competitor for- 
mii'.able: but, 1 think, this critic himself hath scarcely set 
in opposition the learning of Shakespeare and Jonson. 
When a suj)eriority is universally granted, it by no means 
appears a man’s literary interest to depress the reputation 
of his antagonist. 

In truth the received opinion of the pride and malig- 
nity of Jonson, at least in the earlier part of life, is ab- 
solutely groundless: at this time scarce a play or a poem 
appeared without Ben’s encomium, from the original 
Shakespeare to the translator of Du Bartas. 
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But Jonson is by no means our only authority. Dray- 
ton, the countryman and acquaintance of Shakespeare, 
determines his excellence to the naiurall braine only. 
Digges, a wit of the town before our poet left the stage, 
is very strong to the pttr|M>se> 

Nature only helpt him, for looke thorow, 

This whole book, thou shalt And he doth not borow 
One phrase from Oreckes, nor Latines imitate. 

Nor once from vulgar languages translate. 

Suckling opposed his easier strain to the sweat of the 
teamed Jonson. Denham assures us that all he had was 
from old v^othcr-wit. His native wood-notes wild, every 
one remembers to be celebrated by Milton. Dryden 
observes prettily enough* that he wanted not the spec- 
tacles of books to read nature." He came out of her hand, 
as some one else expresses it, like Pallas out of Jove's 
head, at full growth and mature. 

The ever memorable Hales of Eton, (who, notwith- 
standing his epithet, is, 1 fear, almost forgotten,) had 
too great a knowledge both of Shakespeare and the an- 
cients to allow much acquaintance between them: and 
urged very justly on the part of genius in opposition to 
pedantry, that if he had not read the classics, he had 
likewise not stolen fiom them; and if any topic was pro- 
duced from a poet of antiquity he would undertake to 
show somewhat on the same subject, at least as well writ^ 
ten by Shakespeare.'* 

Fuller, a diligent and equal searcher after truth and 
qpiibbles, declares positively, that ** his learning was very 
little— •nafure was all the art used upon him, as he him^ 
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self, if alive, would confess.” And may we not say, he 
did confess it, when he apologized for his untutored lines 
to his noble patron the Earl of Southampton? — this list 
of witnesses might be easily enlarged; but I flatter my- 
self, 1 shall stand in no need of raA evidence. 

One of the first and most vehement assertors of the 
learning of Shakespeare was the editor of his poem:, the 
well-known Mr. Gildon ; and his steps were most punc- 
tually taken by a subsequent labourer in the same depart- 
ment, Dr. Sewell. 

Mr. Pope supposed “ little ground for the common 
opinion of his want of learning*” once indeed he made 
a proper distinction between learning and languages^ as 
I would be understood to do in my title-page; but un- 
fortunately he forgot it in the course of his disquisition, 
and endeavoured to persuade himself that Shakespeare's 
acquaintance with the ancients might be actually proved 
by the same medium as Jonson's. 

Mr. Theobald is very unwilling to allow him so poor 
a scholar, as many have laboured to represent him;” and 
yet is cautious of declaring too positively on the other 
side of the question.” 

Dr. Warburton hath exposed the weakness of some 
arguments from suspected imitations; and yet offers 
others, which, I doubt not, he could as easily have re- 
futed. 

Mr. Upton wonders “with what kind of reasoning any 
one could be so far imposed upon, as to imagine that 
Shakespeare had no learning;” and lashes with much 
zeal and satisfaction “ the pride and pertness of dunces. 
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who under such a name would gladly shelter their own 
idleness and ignorance.'* 

He, like the^earned knight, at every anomaly in gram- 
mar or metre. 

Hath hiSiiwhrdt ready to thow why, 

Aiid tell what rulr he did it by. 

How would the old bard have been astonished to have 
found, that he had very skilfully given the irothaic di- 
meter bracliycatalectic, commonly called the ifhyphallic 
measure to the Witches in Macbeth! and that now and 
then a halting verse afforded a most l^eautiful instance of 
the pcs proceleusmaticus ! 

‘'But,” continues Mr. Upton, “ it wa^ a learned age, 
Roger Ascham assures us, that queen Elizabeth read more 
Greek every day, than some dignitaries of the church did 
Latin in a whole week.” This appears verv probable; 
and a pleasant proof it is of the general learning of the 
times, and of Shakespeare in particular. 1 wonder, he 
did not corroborate it with an extract from her injunc- 
tions to her clergy, that “ such as w'ere but meaji readers 
should peruse over before, once or twice, the chapters 
and homilies, to the intent they might read to the better 
understanding of the people.” 

Dr. Grey declares, that Shakespeare*s knowledge in the 
Greek and Latin tongues cannot reasonably be called in 
question. Dr. Dodd supposes it proved, that he was not 
fuch a novice in learning and antiquity as some people 
would pretend. And to close the whole, for 1 suspect 
you to be tired of quotation, Mr. Whalley, the ingenious 
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editor of Jon son, hath written a piece expressly on ibis 
side the (question: perhaps from a very excusable par- 
tiality, he was willing to draw Slmke^are from the field 
of nature to classic g;otind, where alone, he knew, his 
author couul possibly cope vvit^ him. 

These critics, and many othte their coadjutors, have 
supposed themselves able to trace Shakespeare in the 
writings of the ancients; and ha^e somctiincs persuaded 
us of their own learning, whateier became of their au- 
thor’s. Plagiarisms have been discovered in every natural 
description and every moral sentiment. Indeed by the 
kind assistance of the various E.vce''j)fa, Scntcyitia, and 
Flores, this business may be effected with very little ex- 
pence of time or sagacity; as Addison hath demonstrated 
ill his comment on Chevy-chase, and Wag^tatl on Tom 
Thumb •, and I myself will engage to give you quotations 
from the elder English w’riters (for, to own the truth. 
I was once idle enough to collect such,) which shall carry 
with them at least an equal degree of similarity. But 
there can be no occasion of wasting any future time in 
this department*, the world is now in possession of the 
Marks of Imitation, 

Shakespeare however hath frequent allusions to 
the facts and fables of antiquity.” Granted: — and as 
Mat. Prior says, to save the effusion of more Christian 
ink, I will endeavour to show, how they came to his 
acquaintance. 

It is notorious, that much of his matter of fact know- 
ledge is deduced from Plutarch: but in what language 
he read him, hath yet been the question. Mr. Upton is 
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pretty confident of his skill in the ori^nal, and corrects 
accordingly tlie errors of his copyists by the Greek standard. 
Take a few instajices, which will elucidate this matter 
sufficiently. 

In the third act of Aiif^ny and Cleopatra^ OctaTius 
represents to his courtters the imperial pomp of those 
illustrious lovers, and the arrangement of their domi- 
nion, 

Unto her 

He gave tlie 'ttablishment of Egypt* made her 
Of lower Syria* Cyprus* Lydta* 

Absolute queen. 

Read Libyan says the critic authontatinelyt as is plain 
from JPlutarckf npJrfiv /uiv K?if07raTOoi¥ 

AiyiJim, ncB Kuirfv, xa) AIBTH2, xa) xo/Xiff 

This is very true: Mr. Heath accedes to the cf)rrec- 
tion, and Mr. Johnson admits it into the text : but turn 
to the translation* from the French of Amyot, by Thomas 
North, in folio, 1579, and you will at once see the origin 
of the mistake. 

** First of all he did establish Cleopatra queene of ^gv pt, 
of Cyprus, of Lydia, and the lower Syria/’ 

Again, in the fourth act: 

My messenger 

He hath whipt with rods* dares me to personal combat, 

Cesar to Antony. Let Ui* old ruffian know 
1 have many other ways to die ; mean time 
Laugh at his challenge 


** What a reply is this?” cries Mr. Upton, “ 'tis ac- 
knowledging he should fall under the unequal combat. 
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But if we read 

L<‘t the old niflian know 

He hath many other ways to die ; mean t|pit 
I laugh at his challenge 

we have the poignancy and the repartee of Caesar in 
Plutarch." 

This correction was first made by Sir Thomas Hanmer» 
and Mr. Johnson hath received it. Most indisputably 
it is the sense of Plutarch, and given so in the modern 
translation : but Shakespeare was misled by the ambiguity 
of the old one : Antonius sent again to challenge Caesar 

tc fight him : Cassar answered. That he had many other 
ways to die, than so.” 

In the third act of JuUus Casar, Antony, in his well- 
known harangue to the people, repeats a part of the em- 
peror’s will : 

To every Roman citizen he gives. 

To evciy several man, seventy-five drachmas 

Moreover he hath left you all his walks. 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On thi9 side Tiber 

* • Our author certainly wrote,” says Mr. Theobald,— 
“ On ika^ side Tiber— 

Trms Tiberim— prope Ceesaris hortos. ’ 

And Plutarcii, whom Shakespeare very diligently studied, 
expressly declares, that he left the public his gardens and 
walks, zjtpoLv t 5 nora/Ab, beyond the Tyher” 

This emendation likewise hath been adopted by the 
subsequent editors; but hear again the old translation, 
where Shakespeare’s study lay : ** He bequeathed unto^ 

VOL. I, H 
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tvery citizen of Rome seventy-five drachmas a man, and 
he left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he 
had on this side of the river of Tyber." I could furnish^ 
you with many more instances, but these are as good as 
a thousand. 

Hence had our author his characteristic knowledge of 
Brutus and Antony, upon which much argumentation 
for his learning hath been founded : and hence /iteratim 
the epitaph on Tiinon, which, it was once presumed, he 
had corrected from the blunders of the Latin version, by 
his own superior knowledge of the original. 

I cannot however omit a passage from Mr. Pope: 

“ The speeches copied from Plutarch in Qfriolanus may, 

1 think, be as well made an instance of the learning of 
Shakespeare, as those copy’d from Cicero in Catiline, of 
Ben Jonson’s.’* Let us inquire into this matter, and 
transcribe a speech for a specimen. Take the famous one 
of Volumnia: 

Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray ^hat life 
We’ve led since thy exile. Think with thyself, 

How more anfortanate than all living women 
Are we come hither : ?incc that thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flo«i wirh foy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sorrow} 

Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
Ills country’s bowels out. And to poor we, 

Thy enmity’s most capital : thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, whicli is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy : For bow can we, 

Alas ! how can we for our country pray. 

Whereto we’re bound ; together with thy victory. 
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hereto we’re bound } Alack 1 or we must lo»e 
The countiy, our dear nurse ; or else thy person. 
Our com tort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win : for either thou 
Mir^t, as u ioreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on tliy country*! ruin ; 

And bear the palm, for having bravely shed, 

Tliy wife and childreu’s blood. For myself, ton, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 

Tiie<ie wars determine : if 1 can’t persuade thee 

Kaiher to show a noble grace to both parts, 

Tlian seek the end c f one, thou shalt no sooner 
Marc h to assault lliy country, than to tread 
n'rust to*t, thou shalt not,) on thy mother’s womb, 
Tliat brought thee to this world. 


I will now give you the old translation, which shall 
effectually confute Mr. Pope: for our author hath done 
little more, than throw the very words of North into 
blank verse : 

“If we helde our peace (my sonne) and determined 
not to speake, the state of our poorc bodies, and present 
sigh» of our rayment, would eascly bewray to thee what 
life we hauc led at home, since thy exile and abode 
abroad. But thinke now with thy sclfe, howe much more 
unfortunately, then all the women liuinge we are come 
hether, coiisidering that the sight which should be most 
pleasaunt to all other to beholde, spitefull fortune hath 
made most fearfull to us: making iny selfe to see my 
sonne, and my daughter here, her husband, besieging the 
walles of his natiue countrie. So as that which is the 
only comfort to all other in their adversitie and miseries 
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to pray unto the goddes, and to call to them for aide ; is 
the onely thinge which ploiigeth us into most decpc per- 
plexitie. For we cannot (alas) together pray, both for 
victorie, for our countrie, and for safety of thy life also : 
but a worlde of grievous curses, yea more than any mor- 
tal) eneniie can heappe uppon us, are forcibl) wrapt up in 
our prayers. For the bitter soppe of most hardc choyce is 
offered thy wife and children, to foiegoe the one of the 
two; either to lose the {)ersone of thy selfe, or the nurse 
of their natiue countrie. For my selfe (my sonne) 1 am 
determined not to tarrie, till fortune in my life time doe 
make an ende of this warre. F'or if I cannot persuade 
thee, rather to doe good unto both parties,Athen to ouer- 
throwe and destroye the one, preferring loue and nature 
before the malice and calamitie of warres : thou shalt see, 
my sonne, and trust unto it^ thou shall no soner marche 
orward to assault tliy countrie, but thy foote shall tread 
upon thy mother's wombe, that brought thee first into 
this world.” 

The length of this quotation will be excused for its 
curiosity; and it happily wants not the assistance of a 
comment. But matters may not always be so easily ma- 
naged a plagiarism froin Anacreon hath been detected. 

The sun’s a thief, and vrith his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea. The moon’s an arrant thief. 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears. The eartli’s a thief. 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From gen’ral excrement : each thing’s a thief. 


Tills (says Dr. Dodd) is a good deal in the uianaer 
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of the celebrated drinking Ode, too well known to be 
inserted.” Yet it may be alleged by those, who imagine 
Shiikespeaie lo iidve been generally able to think for him- 
self, that tb^ topics are obvious, and their application is 
different. — But for arguments sake, let the parody be 
granted; and ** our author (says some one) may be 
puzzled to prove, that there was a Latin translation of 
Anacreon at the time Shakespeare wrote his Timon of 
Aihins'' This challenge is peculiarly unhappy; for 1 do 
not at present recollect any other classic, (if indeed, with 
greai deference lo Mynheer dc Paiiw, Anacreon may be 
numbered amongst thein,^ that was originally published 
with two Latin translations. 

But this* is not all. Puttenham in his Arte of English 
Poesie, 15>8y, quotes some one of a “ reasonable good 
ficilitie in translation, who finding certaine of Anacreon’s 
Odes t’ery well translated by Ronsard, the French poet 
—comes our minion, and translates the same out of 
French into English:'* and his strictures upon him 
evince the publication. Now this identical ode is to be 
met with in Ronsard 1 and as his works are in few hands^ 
I will lake the liberty of transcribing it : 

La terre Itt eaux va boivant, 

L’arbre la boit par sa racine, 

La mer «alce boii le vent, 

Et.le suleil boit la marine. 

Le Bolt-il est ben de la iunc, 

Tout boit S'. It tn haul ou en bas: 

Suivant ceste reigle commune, 

Pourquoy done ne boirons-nuus pai? EdiLfol. p. 507. 

I know not whether an observation or two relative to 
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our author’s acquaintance ivith Homer* De worth our 
investigation. The ingenious Mrs. Lenox observes on a 
passage of Troilus and Cressida, where Achilles is roused 
to battle by the death of Patroclus* that Shakespeare must 
here have had the Iliad in view, as ** the old story, which 
in many places he hath faithfully copied, is absolutely 
silent with respect to this circumstance.** 

And Mr. Upton is positive that the sweet ollivious 
antidote, inquired after by Macbeth, could be nothing 
but the nepenthe described in the Odyssey, 

Ni}irev6ff T* a'^fX^v ti, Maxwv eWXiiSov inhvTUMt, 

I will not insist upon the translations by C<iapman; as 
the first editions are without date, and it may be difficult 
to ascertain the exact time of their publication. But 
the former circumstance might have been learned from 
Alexander Barclay; and the latter more fully from 
Spenser, than from Homer himself. 

But Shakespeare,** persists Mr. Upton, “ hath some 
Greek ^expressions^ Indeed! — We have one in Co- 
riolanus : 

It is held 

That valour is the ch^fest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the Aci^er. 

and another in Macbeth, where Banquo addresses the 

weird sisters. 

My noble partner 

You gleet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having. 


Cr. — and irplg rw ’'ExavTat, to the haver,* 
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This was the cofnmon language of Shakespeare*s time. 

Lye in a wale i -bearer’s house!” says Master Matthew 
of Bobadil, “ a gentleman of his havings T 

Thus likewise John Davies in his Pleasant Descant 
upon English Proverbs, printed with his Scourge of Folly, 
about 1612 : 

Do vxll and hare well /— nryther so still : 

For some are good doert, whose havingi are ill.) 

and Daniel the historian uses it frequently. Having seems 
to be synonymous with behaviour in Gawin Douglas and 
the elder Scotch writers. 

Haver, in the sense of possessor, is every where met 
with : though unfortiiiiately the tov of So- 

phocles, produced as an authority for it, is suspected by 
Kuster, as good a critic in these matters, to have ab- 
solutely a different meaning. 

But what shall we say to the learning of the Clown in 
Hamlet, “ Ay, tell me that, and unyoke T alluding to 
the BhAutop of the Creeks: and Homer and his scho- 
liast are quoted accordingly ! 

If it be not sufficient to say, with Dr. Waihurton, that 
the phrase might have been taken from husbandry, with- 
out much depth of reading; w^e may produce it from a 
Dittie of the workmen of Dover, preserved in the addi- 
tions to Holinshed, p. 1546; 

My bow is broke, I would unyoke. 

My foot is sore, 1 can worke no more. 

An expression of my Dame Quickly is] next^fastened 
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upon, which you may look for in vain in the modern 
text; she calls some of the pretended fairies in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Orphan hein of flx/d Destiny. 

And how elegant is this,” quoth Mr. Upton, sup- 
posing the word to be used as a Grecian would have 
used it! ** d^^avof ab — ^acting in darkness and ob- 

scurity.” 

Mr. Heath assures us, that the bare mention of such 
an interpretation is a sufficient refutation of it; and his 
critical word will be rather taken in Greek than in 
English: in the' same hands therefore I w’ill ^^nture to 
leave all our author's knowledge of the o/d comedy, and 
his etymological learning in the w ord, Desdemona. 

Surely poor Mr. Upton was very little acquainted with 
fairies, notwithstanding his laborious study of Spenser. 
The last authentic account of them is from our country- 
man William Lilly ; and it by no means agrees with the 
learned interpretation: for the angelical creatures ap- 
peared in his Hurst wood in a most illustrious glory , — 
and indeed, (says the sage,) it is not given to many 
persons to endure their glorious aspects," 

The only use of transcribing these things, is to show 
what absurdities men for ever run into, when they lay 
down an hypothesis, and afterward seek for arguments 
in the support of it. What else could induce this man, 
by no means a bad scholar, to doubt whether Truepenny 
might not be derived from TpOiroiwv', and quote upon 
us with much parade an old scholiast on Aristophanes?-— 
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I will not Stop to confute him: nor take any notice of 
two or three more expressions, in which he was pleased 
to suppose some learned meaning or other; all which he 
might have found in every writer of the time, or still more 
easily in the vulgar translation of the Bible, by consulting 
the Concordance of Alexander Cruden. 

But whence have we the plot of Timon, except from 
the Greek of Lucian ? — ^The editors and critics have been 
never at a greater loss than in their inquiries of this sort; 
and the source of a tale hath been often in vain sought 
abroad, which might easily have been found at home: 
my good friend, the very ingenious editor of the J?e- 
liques of Ancient English Poetry, hath shown our author 
to have been sometimes contented with a legendary 
ballad. 

The story of the misanthrope is told in almost e\'ery 
collection of the time; and particularly in two books, 
with which Shakespeare was intimately acquainted ; the 
Palace Pleasure and the English Plutarch. Indeed, 
from a passage in an old play, called Jack Drum's En^ 
terMinment, 1 conjecture that he had before made his 
appearance on the stage. 

Were this a proper place for such a disquisition, I could 
give you many cases of this kind. We are sent, for in- 
stance, to Cinthio for the plot of Measure for Measure, 
and Shakespeare's judgement hath been attacked for some 
deviations from him in the conduct of it : when probably 
all he knew of tlie matter was from madam Isabella in 
the Heptameron of Whetstone. Ariosto is continually 
quoted for the foble of Much ado about Nothing-, but 
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I suspect our poet to have been satisfied with the Gencura 
of Turbcn'ille. As you like it was certainly borrowed, 
if we believe Dr. Grey, and Mr. Upton, from the Cokes 
Tale of Gamelyn-, which by the way was not printed 
till a century afterward: when in truth the old bard, 
who was no hunter of MSS. contented himself solely 
with Lodge's Rosalynd, or £uph tics’ Golden Legacy c, 
quarto, 159 O. The story of All's well that ends well, 
or, as I suppose it to ha\e been sometimes called Love's 
Labour IVonne, is originally indeed the property of 
Boccace, but it came immediately to Shakespeare from 
Painter's Giletla of Narhon. Mr. Langbaine could not 
conceive, whence tlic story of Pericles coulc*** be taken ; 

not meeting in history with any such Prince of Tyre 
yet his legend may be found at large in old Gower, under 
the name of Appolynus, 

Pericles is one of the plays omitted in the latter edi- 
tions, as well as the early folios, and not improperly; 
though it was published many years before the death of 
Shakespeare, with his name in the title-page. A ulus 
Gellius informs us, that some plays are ascribed absolutely 
to Plautus, which he only re^touched and polished-, and 
this is undoubtedly the case with our author likewise. 
The revival of this pertormance, which Ben Jonson calls 
stale and mouldy, was probably his earliest attempt in 
the drama. 1 know, that another of these discarded 
pieces. The Yorkshire Tragedy, hath been frequently 
called so; but most certainly it was not written by our poet 
at all : nor indeed was it printed in his life-time. The fact 
on which it is built, was perpetrated no sooner than l604: 
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much too late for so mean a performance from the hand 
of Shakespeare. 

Sometimes a very little matter detects a forgery. You 
may remember a play called The Double Falskood, which 
Mr. Theobald was desirous of palming upon the world 
for a posthumous one of Shakespeare : and 1 see it is classed 
as such in the last edition of the Bodleian catalogue. 
Mr. Pope himself, after all the strictures of Scriblerus, 
in a letter to Aaron Hill, supposes it of that age; but a 
mistaken accent determines it to have been written since 
the middle of the last century: 

This late example 

Of base Henriquez. bleeding in me now, 
from each good aspect takes away my trust. 

And in another place, 

You have an aspect, sir, of woniProus wisdom. 

The word aspect, you perceive, is here accented on the 
Jirst syllable, which, I am confident, in any sense of it, 
was never the case in the time of Shakespeare ; though it 
may sometimes appear to be so, when we do not observe 
a preceding elision. 

Some of the professed imitators of our old poets have 
not attended to this and many other minutice : I could 
point out to you several performances in the respective 
styles of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare, which the 
imitated bard could not possibly have either read or con* 
strued. 

This very accent hath troubled the annotators oA 
Milton. Dr. Bentley observes it to be a tom different 
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from the present use. Mr. Manwaring, in his Treatise 
vf Harmony and NumOers, very solemnly informs us, 
that ** this verse is defective both in accent and quantity, 

B. 111. v .266: 

His words here ended, but his meek asp^i 
Silent }ct spake . 

Here (says he) a syllable is acuted and longy whereas it 
should be short and grained r 

And a still more extraordinary gentleman, one Green, 
who published a sf>ecimen of a new version of the Para- 
dise Lost, into BLANK verse, by which that amazing 
work is brought somewhat nearer the summit of perfec- 
tion,'* begins with correcting a blunder in the fourtq 
bookj V. 640 : 

The setting sun 

Slowly descended, and with right tupict^ 

Levell'd his evening rays 

Hot so, in the new version : 

Meanwhile the setting sun descending slow— 

LevelPd with aspect right his ev’ning rays. 

Enough of such commentators. — ^The celebrated Dr. Dee 
had a spirit, who would sometimes condescend to cor- 
rect him, when peccant in quantity: and it had been 
kind of him to have a little assisted the wights above- 
mentioned.— Milton affected the antique-, but it may 
seem more extraordinary, that the old accent should be 
adopted in Hudihras. 

Aha alh The Double Fakhood is superior to Theobald. 
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One passage, and one only in the whole play, he pretended 
to have written : 


Strike up, my masters; 

But touch the htrmgs with a religious softness : 

Teach aounil to languish through the night's dull ear, 

Till melancholy start from her lazy coueh. 

And carelessness grow convert to attention. 

These lines were particularly admired ; and his vanity 
could nni resist the opportunity of ciaimiiiR them: but 
his claim had been more easily allowed to any other part 
of the performance. 

To whom then shall we ascribe it? — Somebody hath 
told us, who should seem to be a nostrum-monger by his 
argument, that let accents be how they will, it is called 
an original play of William Shakespeare in the King's 
Patent prefixed to Mr. Theobald’s edition, 1728, and 
consequently there could be no fraud in the matter. 
Whilst, on the contrary, the Irish laureat, Mr. Victor, 
remarks, (and were it true, it would be certainly decisive) 
that ihe plot is borrowed from a novel of Cervantes, not 
published till the year after Shakespeare’s death. But un- 
luckily the same novel appears in a part of Don Quixote, 
which was printed in Spanish, l605, and in English by 
Shelton, i6l2. — ^The same reasoning however, which ex- 
culpated our author from The Yorkshire Tragedy, may 
be applied on the present occasion. 

But you want my opinion : — and from every mark of 
style and manner, 1 make no doubt of ascribing it to 
Shirley. Mr. Langbaine informs us, that he left some 
plays in MS.— These were written about the time of the 
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Restoration^ when the accent in question was more gene- 
rally altered. 

Perhaps the mistake arose from an abhcviation of the 
name. Mr. Dodslcy knew not that the tragedy of 
Andromana was Shirley's, from the very same cause. 
Thus a whole stream of biographers tell us, that MarstonV 
plays w^ere printed at London, lG33, by the care ol 
JVilliam Shakespeare, the famous comedian. — Here again 
1 suppose, in some transcript, the real publisher s name, 
William Skeares, was allremated. No one hath [)ro- 
tracted the life of Shakespeare beyond l6lG, except 
Mr. Hume 3 who is pleased to add a year to U, in con- 
tradiction to all manner of e\ idence. 

Shirley is spoken of with contempt in Mac Flccknot . 
but his imagination is sometimes fine to an extraordinarv 
degree. I recollect a passage in the fourth book of the 
Paradise Lost, which hath l)een suspected of imitation, 
as a prettiness below the genius of Milioti: I mean, 
where Uriel glides backward and fotneard to heaven on 
a sun-beam. Dr. Newton inform*: us, that this might 
"^fpiaibly be hinted by a picture of Annibal Caracci in 
the King of France's cabitiCt: but 1 am apt to belie\c 
that Milton had been siruck with a portrait in Shirley . 
Fernando, in the comedy of The Brothers, 1 describes 
Jacinta at vespers: 

Her eye did seem to labour with a tear. 

Which suddenly took birth, but ovenreigh*d 
With Its own swelling, drop’d upon her bosome; 

Which by reflection of her light, appear’d 
As nature meant her sorrow for an ornament : 

After, her looks grew chearfull, and 1 saw 
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A tmlle shoot gracefull upward from htr ryc«, 

A* if they had gam'd a victory oV.' grief, 

And with \X many beams twisted ttienisclvcs. 

Upon whoac ffoldcn threads tkt anifeU walk 
Tbaiuf again from heaven 

You must not think me infected with the spirit of 
Lauder^ if 1 give you another of Milton's imitations: 

The swan vith arched neck 

Between her white wingt n.aiitling pioodly, rows 
Her state with oary feet. 

Book VII. V. 438, &(.. 

•* The ancient poets,” says Mr. Richardson, “ have 
not hit u[K)n this beauty; lavish as they have been in 
their descriptions of the swan. Homer calls the swan 
long-necked^ 8«Ai^o8f/^ov ; but how much more pittoresque, 
if he had arched this length of neck !” 

For this heaufy, however, Milton was beholden to 
Donne; whose name, I believe, at present is better 
known than his writings : 

Like a ship in her full trim, 

A swan, so white that you may unto him 
Compare all whitenesse, but himselfe to none. 

Glided along, and as he glided watch'd. 

And with his arched neck this poor fish ratch’d.. .. 

ProgreiM qf the Soul, st. M. 

Those highly finished landscapes, the Seasons, are 
indeed copied from nature, but Thomson sometimes 
recollected the hand of his master: 

The stately sailing swan 

Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale; 

And arching proud his neck vith oary feet. 

Bears forward fierce, and guards bis osier isle. 

Protective of bis young 
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But to return, as we say on other occasions. — Perhaps 
the advocates for Shakespeare's knowledge of the Latin 
language may oe more successful. Mr. Gildon takes 
the van. *Mt is plain, that he was acquainted with the 
fables of antiquity very w’ell : that some of the arrows of 
Cupid are pointed with lead, and others with gold, h( 
found in Ovid; and what he speaks of Dido, in Virgil' 
nor do I know any translation of these poets so ancient 
as Shakespeare's time.** The passages on w*hich these 
sagacious remarks are made, occur in The Midsumme? 
Night's Dream ', and exhibit, we see, a clear proof of 
acquaintance with the Latin classics. But are not 
answerable for Mr. Gildon’s ignorance; he might ha\c 
been told of Caxton and Douglas, of Surrey and Stany- 
hurst, of Phaer and Twyne, of Fleming and Golding, 
of Turberville and Churchyard! but these fabics were 
easily known without the help of either the originals or 
the translations. The fate of Dido had been sung very^ 
early by Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate; Marlowe had 
jtygn already introduced her to the stage: and Cupid's 
JH||ltvs appear with their characteiistic differences in Surre\ . 
in Sidney, in Spenser, and e.ery sonnetteer of the time 
Nay, their very names were exhibited long before in Tht 
Romaunt of the Rose ; a work you may venture to look 
into, notwithstanding Master Prynne hath so positively 
assured us, on the word of John Gerson, that the author 
is most certainly damned, if he did not care for a serious 
repentance. 

Mr. Whalley argues in the same manner, and with the 
same success. He thinks a passage in The Tempest, 
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Hi|b queen uf state. 

Great Juno comes; I kiunr her by her pmt.... 

a remarkable instance of Shakespeare's knowledcje of 
ancient poetic story; and that the hint was fiiinislied 
by the divtlm incedo regina of Virgil. 

You know, honest John Taylor, the IVaier-pof t, de- 
clares that he never learned his Accidence^ and that Latin 
and French were to him Heathen^Greck\ jet by the nelp 
of Mr. Whalley’s argument, 1 will prove him a learned 
man, in spite of every thing he may say to the contrary; 
for tiius he makes a gallant address his lady : 

“ Most inestimable magazine of beauty — in whom the 
part and majesty of Junoy the wisdomjof Jove's brainc-bred 
girle, and the feature of Cytherea, have their domestical 
habitation.” 

In The Merchant of Venice we have an oath ** By 
two-headed Janus and here, says Dr. Warburton, 
Shakespeare shows his knowledge in the antique: and 

again does the JVater-poct, who describes Fortune^ 

Like a Janus with a double face. 

But Shakespeare hath somewhere a Latin mottoy quoth 
Dr. Sewell; and so hath John Taylor, and a whole poem 
upon it into the bargain. 

You perceive, my dear Sir, how vague and indeter- 
minate such arguments must be: for in fact this sioeet 
swan of Thames, as Mr. Pope calls him, hath more scraps 
of Latin, and allusions to antiquity, than are any where 
to be met with in the writings of Shakespeare. I am 
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sorry to trouble you with triflcs> yet what must be done, 
when grave men insist upon thein^ 

It should seem to l)e the opinion of some modem 
nines, that the personages of classic land began only to 
Ik* known in Kngland in the lime of Shakesjjcare ; or 
rather, that he particularly had the honour of introducing 
ihem to the notice of his countr}’nicn. 

For instance, — Rumour painted full of tongues, gives 
us a prologue to one of the parts of Henry the Fourth ; 
and, says Dr. Dodd, Shakespeare had doubtless a view t» 
either Virgil or Ovid in their description of Fame. 

But why so? Stephen Hawes, in his Pastime ^f Plea- 
sure, had long before exhibited her in the same manner, 

A goodlj lady en\yroned about 
Wjth tongues of fjre . 

and so had Sir Thomas More in one of his Pageants. 

hame I am called, mervaylc you nothing 
'I hough -with tovi'ucs 1 am comjmssed all roundc. 

not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in The 
Bole of Fame', and bv John Higgins, one of the assistants 
in The Mirrour for Magistrates, in his Legend of King 
Albanacte. 

A V cry liberal writer on the Beauties of Poetry, who 
had been more conversant in the ancient literature of 
other countries than his own, cannot but wonder, that a 
jjoet, whose classical images are composed of the finest 
parts, and breathe the very spirit of ancient mythology, 
should pass for being illiterate: 
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Sie, what a grace wa^ seated on this brnw * 

Hyperion's cutis : the froit^ of Jove himself’ 

An eye like Mars to threaten aud command : 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing lull. 

Hamlet, 

Illiterate is an ambiguous term : the question is, whether 
jiociic history could i)c only known by an adept in 
languages. It is no reflection on this ingenious gentle- 
man, when 1 sav, that I u^e on this occasion the words 
nf a better critic, who vet was not willinf; to carry the 
ilhtnarif of our poet too far: — “ They who arc in such 
astonishment at the learning oF Shakespeare, forget that 
the pagan imagery uas familiar to all ihc poets of his lime; 
and that abuncLmce of tl.is soil of learning was to be 
piefed up ftom almost every Eiigli^ li book that he could 
lake into iiis hands.** For not to insist upon Stephen 
Bateman’s Golden Boole of the LcudcTt Goddes, 1.^77, 
and several other laborious compilations on the subject, 
all this and much more mythology ni-ghl as perfectly 
have been learned from the Testament oj Crescidc, and 
the Fairy Queen, as from a regular Fantheon or Polymetis 
himself. 

Mr. Ujitou, not content d with heat! n learning, when 
he finds it in the text, must necessarily t.radd it, when 
it appears to be wanting; because Shake. poarc most cer- 
tainly hath lost it by accident! 

In Much ado about Nothing, Don Pedro says of the 
insensible Benedict, “ He hath twice or thrice cut 
Cupid*s bow-string, and the little hangman dare not 
shoot at him.’* 
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This mythology is not recollected in the ancients, and 
therefore the critic hath no doubt hut his author wrote — 
" Henchman, — a page, pubio: and thh word seeming too 
hard for the printer, he translated the little urchin into a 
hangman, a character no way belonging to him.'* 

But this character was not borrow'ed from the ancients ; 
— ^it came from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney : 

Million! of yearc. this old drivtll Cupid lii'rs ; 

While still more wretch, more Hicked he doth prove 
Till now at length that Jove an office gives, 

(At Juno's suite who much did Argus love) 

In this our world a hangman for to be 
Of all those foolcs that will have all they see. 

h. II c N 

I know it may be objected, on the authoriu of such 
biographers as Theophilus Cibber, and the writer of the 
Life of Sir Philip, prefixed to the modern editions, that 
the Arcadia was not published before l()l3, and conse- 
quently too late for this imitation: but 1 ha^eacopy in 
mv own possession, printed for W. Ponsonbic, 1 4to. 
which hath escaped the notice of the industrious Ames, 
and the rest of our typographical antiquaries. 

Thus likewise every w’ord of antiquity is to be cut down 
to the classical standard. 

In a note on the Prologue to Troilus and Cressida, 
(which, by the way, is not met with in the quarto,) 
Mr. Theobald informs us, that the very names of the 
g 9 U 9 of Troy have been barbarously demolished by the 
editors : and a deal of learned dust he makes in setting them 
right again ; much however to Mr. Heath's satisfaction. 
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Indeed the learning is modestly withdrawn from the later 
editions^ and we are quietly instructed to read> 

Dardan, and Thymbria, Hia, Scca, Troian, 

And Antenorid««. 


But had he looked into the Troy loke of Lydgate, instead 
of puzzling himself with Dares Phrygius, he would^have 
found the horrid demolition to have been neither the work 
of Shakespeare nor his editors : 


Tliortf) Ills cyte | compassed enuyrowne 
Haddr gates VI to eiiirc into the towne: 

The ftrst of all | and strengest eke with ah, 

Largcbt also ] and moste pryncypall, 

Of myghty byldvng | alone pereless. 

Was by the kyngc called | Dardanydes ; 

And in storye | lyke as it is founde, 

Tymbria | was named the seconde ; 

And the thyrde ) called Helyas, 

The fourtlie gate | hyghte also Cetheas ; 

The fyfthe Trojana, | the eyxth Anthonydet, 

Stronge and myghty | both in werre and pei. 

Lond. empr. by R. Pynson, i6iS, foh B. !!• ch. xi. 

Our excellent friend, Mr. Hurd, hath borne a nobU 
testimony on our side of the question. Shakespeare," 
says this true critic, owed the felicity of freedom from 
the bondage of classical superstition, to the want of what 
is called the advantage of a learned education .-—This, as 
well as a vast superiority of genius, hath contributed to 
lift this astonishing man to the glory of being esteemed 
the most original thinker and speaker, since the times of 
Homer.” And hence, indisputably the amazing variety 
of style and manner, unknown to all other writers: an 
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argument of itself sufRcient to emancipate Shakespeare 
from the supposition of a classical f raining. Yet, to be 
honest, 07ie imitation is fastened on our poet; which 
hath been Insisted upon likewise, hv Mr. lepton and 
Mr. WlialltT. Yon remember it m the famous sj>cech 
of Claudio in Measure for Measure : 

Av, but to die and go we know not \* licr< ’ 4cc 

Most certainly the ideas r»f a spiril balhinj^ in fiery 
floods,” of residing ** in thnlling regions of tli'.ck-ribbed 
icc,” or of being imprisoned in the viewless v\inds,” 
are not orioinal in our author; but I am not sure that 
they came from the Pl/iionic hell of Virgil, 'i'hc monks 
also had their hot and their cold hell: “The fvistc is 
fyre that ever brenneth, and neter g\\eih lighte,” says 
an old homijy: — “ llic seconde is passyng coldc, that 
yf a grete h\lle of f}re were casten therein, it sholde 
tome to ycc.” One of their legends, well remembered 
in the time of Shakespeare, gives us a dialogue between 
a bishop and a soul tormented in a piece of ice, which 
was brought to cure a grete hrenning heatc in his foot : 
take care you do not interpret this the gouty for I remem- 
ber M. Menage quotes a canon upon us : 

Si quU dixent episcopum podagra 'aborarr, anatliema sit. 

Another tel.s us of the soul of a monk fastened to a 
rock, which the winds were to blow about for a twelve- 
month, and purge of its enormities. Indeed this doctrine 
was Ifcfore now introduced into poetic fiction, as you 
may see in a poem, where the lover declareth his pains 
to exceed far the pains of hell,” among the many mis- 
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cellaneou<i ones subjoined to the works of Surrey. Nav, 
a very learned and inquisitive Brother- Antiquary, our 
Greek Profcbsor, hath observed to me on the authority 
of Blcfkenius, that this was the ancient opinion of the 
inhabilauts of Iceland; who were certainly very little read 
either in the poet or the philosopher. 

After all, Shakespeare’s curiosity might lead him to 
translations. Gavvin Douglas really changes the Platonic 
hell into the “ punyiion of saulis in purgatory:” and it 
is obsenablc, that when the Ghost informs Hamlet of his 
doom there. 

Till tlie foul crimes done m hii da>s of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd atray — 

the expression is very similar to the bishop's : I will give 
j Ou his version as concisely as I can ; ** It is a nedeful 
thyng to suffer paais and torment — sum in the wyndis, 
sum under the waiter, and in the fire uthir sum: — thus 
the mony vices — 

Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
And purgit 

Sixte Bookc of Lneados, fol. p. 191. 

It seems, however, “ that Shakespeare himself in the 
Tempest hath translated some expressions of Virgil: wit- 
ness the O dea certe^ I presume, we are here directed 
to the passage, where Ferdinand says of Miranda, after 
hearing the songs of Ariel, 

Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend. 

and so very small Latin is sufficient for this formidable 
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traasUtiony that if it be thought any honour to our poet, 
I am loath to deprive him of it; but his honour is not 
built on such a sandy foundation. Let us turn to a real 
translator^ and examine whether the idea might not be 
fully comprehended by an English reader; supposing it 
necessarily borrowed from Virgil. Hexam^rs in our 
own language are almost forgotten ; we will quote there- 
fore this time from Stany hurst: 

O to thee, fayre virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted ? 

Thy tongue, thy visage no mortal rmyltie resembleth. 

No douht, a godeue* Edit. 1^83 

•h 

Gabriel Harvey desired only to be “ epitaph' the 
inventor of the English hexameter," and for a while 
every one would be halting on Roman feet ’, but the 
ridicule of our feUow-collegian Hally in one of his Satires, 
and the reasoning of Daniel, in his Defence of Rhyme 
against Campion, presently reduced us to our original 
Gothic. 

But to come nearer the purpose, what will you say, if 
I can show you, that Shakespeare, when, in tlie favourite 
phrase, he had a Latin poet in his eye, most assuredly 
made use of a translation r 

Prospero, in the Tempest, begins the address to his 
attendant spirits. 

Ye elves of lulls, of standing lakes, and groves. 

This speech, Dr. Warburlon rightly observes to be 
borrowed from Medea in Ovid : and '' it proves,** says 
Mr. Holt, ** beyond contradiction, that Shakespeare was 
perfiactly acquainted with the sentiments 6f the ancients 
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on the subject of inchantments.** The original lines are 
these: 


AuntquCf et venti, montetque, amneique, laruique, 

Diiqiie omnes nemoruoi, diique omnei noctu» adestc. 

It happens^ however, that the translation by Arthur 
Golding is b\ no means literal, and Shakespeare hath 
closely followed it. 

Yc a^rei and winds . yt clrts of kitU, of brookes, ofwcx>dt alone, 

0/ standtn/f lakes, and of the night approche ye everych one. 

1 think it is unnecessary to pursue this any further; 
especially as more powerful arguments await us. 

In T/ie Merchant oj f\mcc, the Jew, as an apology for 
his cruelty to Antonio, rehearses many sympathies and 
antipathies for which m reason can he rendered: 

Some love not a gaping pig^— 

And others when the bai^ptpe sings i*th* nose, ' 

Cannot contain their urine for qffisetum. 

This incident Dr. Warburton supposes to be taken 
from a passage in Scaliger^s Exercitations against Cardan . 
** Narrabo tibi jocosam sympathiam Reguli Vasconis equitis : 
is dum viveret audito phormingis sono, urinam illico facere 
cogebatur ” — ** And,” proceeds the Doctor, ** to make this 
jocular story still more ridiculous, Shakespeare, I suppose, 
translated phorminx by bagpipes” 

Here we seem fairly caught ;^for Scaliger’s work was 
never, as the term goes, done into En^Hsh. But luckily, 
in an old translation from the French of Peter le Loier, 
eutitled, A Treatise of Specters, or straunge Sights, Vu 
sions, and Apparitions appearing sensiblf unto Men, we 
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have this identical story from Scaliger: and what is still 
more, a marginal note gives us in all probability the very 
fact alluded to, as well as the word of Shakespeare: 

Another gentleman of this quality lined of late in 
Deuon neere Excester, who could not endure the pla}- 
ing on a bagpipe 

We may just add, as some observation hath been made 
upon it, that affection in the sense of sympathy was for- 
merly technical \ and so used by Lord Bacon, Sir Kcnehn 
Digby, and many other writers. 

A single word in Queen Catherine’s character 
Wolsey, in Henry VIIL is brought by the I^octor 
another argument for the learning of Shakespeare : 


H« was a nian 

Of an unbounded stomach, e\er ranking 
Himself with princes; one that by suggeifion 
Ty’d all the kingdom. Simony was fair play. 
Hi 8 own opinion was his law : I’th* presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never. 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 

His promises were, as he *hen was, mighty; 
But his performance, ar lie now is, nothing. 

Of hiB own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 


TTie word suggestion,'" says the critic, is here • •* ^1 
with great propriety, and seeming knowledge of 

tongue:” and he proceeds to settle the sense of it 
from the late Roman writers and their glossers. But 
Shakespeare’s knowledge was from Holinshed, whom he 
follows verbatim : 
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This cardinal was of a great stomach, for he compted 
himself equal with princes, and by craftie si/gfrcsfion got 
into his hands innumerable treasure: he forced little 
on simonie, and was not pitilull, and stood affectionate in 
his own opinion : in open presence he would lie and seie 
untruth, and was double both in speech and meaning: 
he would promise much and perfonne little: he wac 
vicious of his bodie, and gaue the clergie evil example.” 
Edit. 1387, p. 922 . 

Perhaps, after this quotation, you may not thillk that 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, who reads Tythid — ^instead of— Tyd 
all the kingdom, deserves quite so much of Dr. Warburton's 
se\'erity. — Indisputably the passage, like e>ery other in the 
speech, is intended to express the meaning of the parallel 
one in the chronicle: it cannot therefore be credited, that 
any man, when the original was produced, should still 
choose to defend a cant acceptation; and inform us, 
perhaps, seriously, that in gaming language, from I know 
not what practice, to tye is to equal! A sense of the 
word, as far as I have yet found, unknown to our old 
writers ; and, if Known, would not surely have been used 
in this place by our author. 

But let us turn from conjecture to Shakespeare’s autho- 
rities. Hall, from whom the above description is copied 
by Holinshed, is very explicit in the demands of the 
Cardinal: who having insolently told the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, “ For sothe I thinke, that halfe your 
substaunce were to litle,” assures them by way of comfort 
at the end of his harangue, that upon an average the tythe 
should be sufficient; ** Sers, speake not to breake that 
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thyng that is concluded, for some snal not paie the tenth 
parte, and some more.” — And again; Thei saied, the 
Cardinall by visitacions, makyng of abbottes, probates of 
(eslamentes, graunting of faculties, licences, and other 
pollyngs in his courtes legantines, had made his thrrasore 
egall with ike hinges'' Edit. 1548 , p. 138 , And 143 
Skelton, in his Why comi yc not to Court y gives us, after 
hir rambling manner, a curious character of Wolsey : 


Tij and by 

He will drynke us so dry 
And sucke us so nve 
That men shall scantly 
Haue penny or halpenn>e 
God saue hys noble grace 
And graunt him a place 
Endlcsse to dwt I 
With the deuill of Ik I 
For and he were there 
Wc need neuer fcare 
Of the feendes blacke 
For I undertake 
He wold so brag and crake 
That he wold than make 
The deuils to quake 
To shudder and to shake 
Lyke a her drake 
And with a cole rake 
Bruae them on a brake 
And hinde them to a stake 
And set he! on tyre 
At his own desire 

He is such a giym syre 1 Edit. 1561. 


Mr. Upton and some other critics have thought it veiy 
eMkar^like in Hamlet to ewear the Centihels on a swerd: 
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but this is for ever met with. For instance, in the Passus 
Primus of Pierce Plowman : 

Dauid in hit daiet dubbed knightes, 

And did hem noere on her tword to terue truth euer. 

And in Hieronymo, the common butt of oilk atilhor, and 
the wits of the time, says Lorenzo to Pedringano, 

Swear on this crott, that what thou saytt it true-* 

But if I (>iove thee perjured and unjust, 

This very xworJ, whereon thou tnok'st thine oath. 

Shall be the worker of thy tngedy \ 


We have therefore no occasion to go with Mr. GarridMll 
far as the French of Brantdme to illustrate this ceremo'dy: 
a gentleman, who will be always allowed the Jirst com- 
mentator on Shakespeare, when he does not carry ns 
beyond himself. 

Mr. Upton, however, in the next place, produces a 
passage from Henry VI. whence he argues it to be very 
plain, that our author had not only read Cicero's Offices, 
but even more critically than many of the editors : 

Tiiis villain here. 

Being captain of a ptniwee, threatens more 
Than Bargulus, the strong Illyrian pirate. 

So the wight, he observes with great exultation, is named 
by Cicero in the editions of Shakespeare's time, ** Bargulus 
Illyrius latro though the modern editors have chosen to 
call him Bardylis and thus I found it in two MSS.” — 
And thus he might have found it in two translations, 
before Shakespeare was bom. Robert Whytinton, 1 533, 
calls him, ** Bargulus a pirate upon the see of llliry;*' 
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and Nicholas Grimald, about twenty years afterward, 
“ Barg;ulus the Illyrian robber.” 

But it had been easy to have checked Mr. Upton’s 
exultation, by obscning, that Bargains does not appear 
in the — ^Which also is the case with some frag- 

ments of tiahn verses, in the different part:, of this doubt- 
fill performance. 

It is scarcely worth mentioning, that two or three more 
Latin passages, which are met with in our author, arc 
immediately transcribed from the story or chronicle before 
him. Thus, in Henry /'. whose right to the k^jgdom 
of France is copiousl) demonstrated by the Archbishop. 

There no bar 

To make against \nui lughness* chum to Fiance, 

Jtut this which ihcy produce from Pharamond 
In terram Saheam miilicres ne succedant; 

No wiiman shall succeed in Salikc land 
Which Salikc land the rrench imjustiv gloze 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bir. 

Yet their own authors faithfully atliiin. 

That the land Sulike lies m Crrmanv, 

Between the floods of Sala and of £Ive, &c. 


Archbishop Chichelie, says Holinshed, “ did much iii- 
ueic against the surmised and false fained law Salike, 
which the Freiichmcn alledge euer against the kings of 
England in barre of their just title to the crowne of 
France. The very words of that supposed law are these, 
In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant, that is to saie. 
Into the Salike land let not women succeed.; which the 
French glossers expound to be the realm of France, and 
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that this law was made by king Pharamoiid: whereas )ct 
their ownc authors affirme, that the land Sdlike is in 
Germaine, betweene the rivers of Elbe and Said,” &c. 
|j. 545. 

It hath lately been repeated from Mr. GutttjBMSfc’wfl'// 
upon English Tragedy^ that the portrait of Maoleclrs ivije 
is copied from Buchanan, whose spirit, as well as words, 
is translated into the play of Shakespeare: and it had sig- 
nif^ed nothinp; to have pored only on Holinshed for facts." 

“ Animus etjani, per se ferox, prope quotidianis 

conviciis uxoris (quae omnium consilioruin ci erat con- 
scid) stimuldbatur.” — This is the whole, that Buchanan 
says of the lady ; and truly 1 see no more spirit in the 
Scotch, than in the English chronicler. ** The wordes 
of the three weird sisters also greatly encouraged him, 
[to the murder of Duncan] but specially his v\’ife lay 
sore upon him to attempt the thing, as she that w’as very 
anibitioLis, brenning in unquenchable desire to beare the 
name a queene. Edit. 1577, p- 244. 

Tliis pdit of Holinshed is an abridgment of Johne 
Bellenden’s translation of the noble clerk. Hector Boece, 
imprinted at Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the 
passage as it lo found there. ** His wyfe impacient of lang 
(as all wemen art) specially quhare they ar desirus 
of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to pursew the thrid 
w^eird, that sche inicht be ane quene, calland hym oft 
tymis febyl cowart and nocht desyrus of honourls, sen he 
durst not assailze the thing with manheid and curage, 
quhilk is offerit to hym be beniuolence of fortoun. Hovv- 
beit sindry otheris hes assailziet sic thinges afore with 
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maist terribyl jeopardyis, quhen they had not sic sicker- 
to succeid in the end of thair lauboris as he had.'* 


P. 17^. 

Btttjgecm demonstrate, that Shakespeare had not the 
stoMHUk suchanan. According to htm, the weird 
sistmwile Macbeth, Una Angusix Thamum, altera 

Moravix, tertiA ^regem.*' Thane of Angus, and ol 

Murray, &c. but according to Holinshed, immediately 
from Bellenden, as it stands in Shakespeare * ** The first 
of them spake and sayde. All hayle Makbeth, thane of 
Oiammis, — the second of them sayde, Hayl^Makbeth, 
thane of Cawder; but the third sayde. All hayle Makbeth, 
that herejAiOr ^hall be kijig of Scotland.'* P. 243. 


1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth* Hail to thee, lhai e of Glamu* 
8 Witek. All hail, Macbeth * Hail to tliee, thane of C awdor * 
S Witch, All hail, Macbeth * that shall be kinff hereafter ' 


Here too our poet found the equivocal predictions, on 
which his hero so fatally depended. “ He had learned 
of certain wysards, how that he ought to take heedc of 
Macduffe and surely hereupon had he put Macduffe 
to death, but a certaine witch whom he had in great 
trust, had tolde, that he should neuer be slain with man 
lorn of any woman, nor vanquished till the wood of Ber- 
nane came to the castell of Dunsinane.*' P. 244. 
the scene between Malcolm and Macduff in the fourth 
act is almost literally taken from the Chronicle. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakespeare's latest pro- 
eductions, and it might possibly have been suggested to 
him by a little performance on the same subject at 
Oxford, before king James, l605. I will transcribe 
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my notice of it from Wake’s Bex Platvnieus: “ Fahuls 
tnsam dedit antiqua de Regia prosapift historio^ apud 
Scoto-Britannos celebrata« quae narrat ires olim Sibylias 
occurrissc duobus Scotiae proceribus, Ban- 

choni, et ilium prsdixisse Regem futuruii|||HHKq$ein 
nullum geniturum ; hunc Regem non futuru^ aeatleges 
geniturum multos. Vaticinii Feritatem rerum e^entus 
comprobavit. Banchonis enim e stirpe potentisimus 
Jacobus oriundus." P. 29. 

A stronger argument hath been brought from tie plot 
of Hamlet. Dr. Grey and Mr. Whalley assure u , that 
for this, Shakespeare must have read Saxo Grammaicus in 
Latin, for no translation hath been made into any nodern 
language. But the truth is, he did not take it frodi Saxo 
at ail ; a novel called Tke Historie of Hamhlet, ivas his 
original : a fragment of which, in Hack letter, 1 have 
been favoured with by a very curious and intclligfnt gen- 
tleman, to whom the lover? of Shakespeare will stme time 
or other owe great obligations. 

It hath indeed been said, that if such an history exists, 
it is almost impossible that any poet unacquainted with the 
Latin language (supposing his perceptive faculties to have 
been ever so acute,) could have caught the characteristical 
j||hdness of Hamlet, described by Saxo Grammaticus, so 
happily as it is delineated by Shakespeare." 

Very luckily, our fragment gives us a part of Hamlet’s 
speech to his mother, which sufficiently replies to this^ 
observation: — ** It was not without cause, and juste occa- 
sion, that my gestures, countenances and words seeme to 
proceed from a madman, and that 1 desire to haue all mea 
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esteems mee wholly depriued of sence and reasonable niP* 
derstanding, bycause 1 am well assured, that he that hath 
made no conscience to kill his owiie brother, (accustomed 
to mlH^hers, and allured with desire of gouernement with- 
out coiitnoll in his treasons,) will not spare to saue him- 
selfe ^th the like crueltie, in the blood and flesh of the 
loyns|)f his brother, by him massaertd: and therefore it 
is bettr for me to fa} nc madnesse then to use my right 
sences as nature hath bestowed them upon me. The 
bright shining clearness thereof I am forced to hide >nder 
this sh|dow of dissimulation, as the sun doth Inf^ beams 
vnder tome great cloud, when the wether in summer 
time outreasteth : the face of a mad man, serueth to coner 
my gallfit countenance, and the gestures of a fool are fit 
for me, to the end that guiding mvself uisely therin 
I may p^serue my life for the Danes and the memory of 
my late leceased father, for that the desire of reuenging 
his dead is so ingrauen in my heart, that if 1 dye not 
shortly, 1 hope to take such and so great vengeance, that 
these coun ryes shall for euer speake thereof. Neuerthe- 
less I must stay the time, meanes, and occasion, lest by 
making ouei great hast, I be now the cause of mine own 
sodaine ruine and ouerthrow, and by that meanes, end, 
before 1 beginne to effect niy hearts desire : hee that hath 
to doe with a wicked, disloyall, cruell, and discourteous 
man, must vse craft, and politike inuentions, such as 
fine wine can best imagine, not to discouer his interprise* 
for seeing that by force I cannot effect my desire, reason 
alloweth me by dissimulaffon, subtiltie, ^d secret prac- 
tises to proceed therein.” 
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But to put the matter out of all question, my commu- 
nicative frieiiil above mentioned, Mr. Capell, (for why 
should 1 not give myself the credit of his naiiie^) hath 
been forlnnaic enough to procure from the collection of 
the duke of Newcastle, a complete copy of the Uptorie 
of Ham Net, which proves to be a translatiofi from the 
French ot BelhTorest; and he telh me, that all the 
chief incidents of the play, and all the capital chaiacters 
are there in embryo, after a rude and barbarous m^ner: 
sentiments indeed there are none, that Shakespeare could 
borrow ; nor any expresbion* but one, which is, where 
Hamlet kills Poionius behind the arras: in doing which 
he is made to cry out as in the play, “ a rat, a ^at /” — 
So much for Saxo Grammaticus ! 

It is scarcely conceivable, how industriously me puri- 
tanical zeal of the last age exerted itself in dcitroying, 
amongst better things, the innocent amusements of the 
former. Numberless Tales and Poems are alluded to in 
old books, which are now perhaps no where to be found. 
Mr. Capell informs me, (and he is, in these matters, the 
most able of all men to give information,) that our author 
appears to have been beholden to some novels, which 
he hath yet only seen in French or Italian : but he adds, 
« to say they are not in some English dress, prosaic or 
metrical, and perhaps with circumstances nearer to his 
stories, is what 1 will not take upon me to do : nor 
indeed is what 1 believe; but rather the contrary, and 
that time and accident will bring some of them to light^ 
if not aUL*' — 

W. Painter, at the conclusion of the second Tome of his 
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Palace qf Pleasure , 1567, advertises the reader, bicause 
sodaynly (contrary to expectation) this lolume is risen to 
a greata* heape of leaues, I doe omit for this present time 
sundry nouels of mery deuise, reseruing the same to be 
joyned with the rest of another part, wherein shall suc- 
ceede ihe remnant of Bandello, specially rutch (suflfrable) 
as the, learned French man Francois de Belleforest hath 
selectet, and the choysest done in the Italian. Some also 
out of Pnzzo, Ser Giouanni Florentino Parahosco, Cyn~ 
thio, ^raparole, Sansdutno, and the best liked out of the 
Quecneij of Nauarre, and other authors. Take Ahese in 
good p 2 ft, with those that haue and shall come forth.” — 
But I aiti not able to find that a third Tome was ever pub- 
lished: Ind it is very probable, that the interest oi his 
booksello’s, and more especially the prevailing mode of 
tlie time, might lead him afterward to print his rundry 
novels separately. If this were the case, it is no wonder, 
that such fugitive pieces are recovered with difficulty; 
when the two Tomes, which Tom Rawlinson would have 
called justa volumina, are almost annihilated. Mr. Ames, 
who searched after books of this sort with the utmost 
avidity, most ceitaiiily had not seen them, vrhen he pub- 
liihed his Typographical Antiquities as appears from 
his blunders about them: and possibly I myself might 
have remained in the same predicament, had I not been 
favoured with a copy by my generous friend Mr. Lort. 

^ Mr. Colman, in the Preface to his elegant translation 
aS Terence, hath offered some arguments for the learning 
of Shakespeare, which have been retailed wath muA con-' 
fidence, since the appearance of Mr. Johnson's edition. 
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Besides the resemblance particular passages scat- 
tered up and down in different plays, it is well known, 
that die Comedy of Eriors is in great measure founded on 
the MeruEchmi of Plautus; but 1 do not recollect ever to 
have seen it observed, that the disguise of the Pedant in 
The Taming of the Shrew, and his assuming the name and 
character of Fincentio, seem to be evidently taken from 
the disguise of the Sycophania in the Trinummus of the 
said author; and there is a quotation from the Etnuch of 
Terence also, so familiarly introduced into the dialogue of 
The Taming of the Shrew, that I think it puts tae ques- 
tion of Shakespeare’s having read the Roman conic poets 
in the original language out of all doubt, 

** Reriime t<. captuni, quam queas, minimo.** 

With respect to resemblances, I shall not trouble you 
any further. — ^That the Comedy of Errors is founded on 
the Mencechmi, it is notorious: nor is it less so, that a 
translation of it by W.W. perhaps William Warner, the 
author of Albion's England, was extant in the time of 
Shakespeare ; though Mr. Upton, and some other advo- 
cates for his learning, have cautiously dropt the mention 
of it. Besides this, (if indeed it were different,) 

Gesta Grayorum, the Christmas Revels of the Gray*s Inn 
Gendemeii, 1594, “ a Comedy of Errors like to Plautus 
his Meneechmus was played by the Players." And the 
same hath been suspected to be the subject of the goodlie 
Comedie of Plautus, acted at Greenwich before the 
King and Queene in 1520; as we learn from Hall and 
Holinshed : — ^Riccoboni highly compliments the English on 
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opeiuag tlicir stage so well; but unfortunately Cavendish, 
in his Lijt of JFolsey, calls it, an excellent Interlude i» 
Lmine, About the same time it was exhibited in German 
at Nuremburgh, by the celebrated Hanssack, the shoe- 
maker. 

** But a character in The Taming of the Shrew is bor- 
rowed from the Trinummus, and no translation of that 
was extant." 

Mr. Colman indeed hath been better employed ; but 
if he lad met with an old comedy, called Supposes, 
translated from Ariosto by George Gascoigne,^ he cer- 
tainly would not have appealed to Plautus. Thence 
Shakespeare borrowed this part of the plot, (as well as 
some of the phraseology,) though Theobald pronounces 
it his own invention: there likewise he found the quaint 
name of Petruchio. My young master and his roan 
exchange habits and characters, and persuade a Scenaese, 
as he is called, to personate the fathe'^, exactly as in the 
Taming of the Shrew, by the pretended danger of his 
coming from Sienna to Ferrara contrary to the order of 
the government. 

Still, Shakespeare quotes a line from the Eunuch of 
Lce : by memory too, and what is more, purposely 
alters it, in order to bring the sense within the compass of 

one line.” ^This remark was previous to Mr. Johnson's j 

"or indisputably it would not have been made at all. 

^ Our author had this line from Lilly \ which I roen- 
that it may not be brought as an argument of his 
tatming.** 

** But how,” cries an unprovoked antagonist, ** can 
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you take upon you to say, that he had it from Lilly, and 
not from Terence?" I will answer for Mr. Johnson, 
who is above answering for himself. — ^Because it is quoted, 
as it appears in tiie grammarian, and not as it appears in 
the poet. — Ai>d thus we have done with the purposed 
alteration. TIdalJ, likewise, in his Flourcs for Latin 
speaking, gathered out of Terence, 1560, retuces the 
passage to a single line, and subjoins a translation. 

We have hitherto supposed Shakespeare the author of 
the Taming of the Shrew, but his property in it is ex- 
tremely disputable. I will give you my opinion, and 
the reasons on which it is founded. 1 suppose then the 
present play not originally the work of Shakespeare, but 
restored by him to the stage, with the whole Induction 
of the Tinker, and some other occasional improvements ; 
especially in the charticter of Pctruchio. It is very 
obvious, that the induction and the play were either the 
works of different hands, or written at a great interval 
of time; the former is in our author’s hest manner, and 
the greater part of the latter iii^his worst, or even below 
it. Dr. Warburton declares SB to be certainly spurious: 
and without doubt, supposing it to have been written by 
Shakespeare, it must have been one of his earlieHvpi^ 
ductions ; yet it is not mentioned in the list of his worki' 
by Meres in 15C)8. 

1 have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Haringtoof 
printed in 1596 , (and possibly there may be an earUejf 
edition,) called The Metamorphosis of Ajax, where I 
pect an allusion to the old play: Reade the hooked iStft 

Taming a Shrew, which hath made a number of us to 
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perfect, that 11 O 10 every one can rule a shrew in our coun- 
trey, save he that hath hir.**— -I am aware, a modern 
linguist may object, that the word hook does not at pre- 
sent seem dramatic^ but it was once almost technically 
so: G^sson^ in his Schoole qf Abuse, ** contayning a 
pleasaunt inuective against Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, 
and such like CaterpiUars of a common -wealth/* 
mentionl twoo prose hookes plaicd at the Belsauagc/’ 
and Heame tells us in a note at the end of Wtlliam of 
Worcester, that he had seen ** a MS. in the nature of a 
play or \nterlude, intitled The Booke of Sir "f^iomas 
Moorer 

And in fact, there is such an old anonymous play in 
Mr. Pope's list. ** A pleasant conceited History, called 
The Taming of a SAreto— -sundry times acted by the Earl 
of Pembroke his Servants.** Which seems to have been 


republished by the remains of that company in l607> 
when Shakespeare's copy appeared at the Black-Friars 
or the Globe.-— Nor let this seem derogatory from the 
character of our poet. Tlmp is no reason to believe, that 
he wanted to claim the pMPas his own ; it was not even 
printed till some years aflter his death: but he merely 
revived it on his stage as a moitoger.— Ravenscroft assures 
^a, that this was really the case with Titus Andronicus ; 
which, it may be observed, hath not Shakespeare's name 
'I6w*tlie title-page of the only edition published in his llfe- 
Mbae. Indeed, from every internal mark, I have not 


least doubt but this horrible piece was ori^nally 
the author of the lines thrown iitto the mouth 


player in Hamlet, and of the tragedy of Loerine: 
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wliich likewise, from some assistance perhaps given to his 
friend, hath been unjustly and ignorantly charged upon 
Shakespeare. 

But the sheet-anchor holds fast: Shakespeare nimself 
hath left some translations from Ovid. “ The Epistles,” 
says one, “ of Paris and Helen, give a siifEcient proof 
of his acquaintance with that poet ** And it nka\ be 
concluded,” says another, that he was a competent 
judge of other authors, who wrote in the same language." 

This hath been the universal cry, from Mr Pope him- 
self to the critics of vesterday. Possibly, however, the 
gentlemen will hesitate a moment, if we tell them, that 
Shakespeare was not the author of these translations. Let 
them turn to a forgotten book, by Thomas Heywood, 
railed Brilaines Troy^ printed by W. Jaggard in 1609, fol. 
and they will find these identical Epistles, ** which being 
so pertinent to our hislorie," s,ivs Heywood, “ I thought 
necessarie to translate.” — How then came they ascribed 
to Shakespeare? We will tell them that likewise. The 
same voluminous writer puhlis||^ an Apology for Actors^ 
4 to. 1612, and in an Appendix, ^^irected to his new printer, 
Nic. Olwes, he accuses his old one, Jaggard, of taking 
the two Epistles of Paris to Helen and Helen to Paris, 
and printing them in a less volume, and under the nanus 
of but he was much offended with Matter 

Jaggard, that altogether unknowue to him, he had pro* 
sumed to make so bold with his name.” In the tame 
work of Heywood are all the other translations, whieh 
have been printed in the modem editions of the poems <|Ci 
Shakespeare. 
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You now hope for land: We have seen through little 
matters, but what must be done with a whole book? — 
In 1761* was reprinted, “ A compendious or briefc 
Examination of certayne ordinary Complaints of diuers 
of our Countrymen in these our Days : which although 
they are in some Parte unjust and friuolous, yet are they 
all by way of Dialogue throughly debated and discussed 
by W'illiam Shakespeare, Gentleman.” 8vo. 

This extraordinary piece was originally published in 
4to. 1581, and dedicated by the author, To the most 
vertuous and learned lady, his most deare and 50\eraigne 
princesse, Elizabeth ; being inforced by her Majesties late 
and singular clemency in pardoning certayne his undueti- 
fuU misdemeanour.” And by the modern editors, to the 
late King ; as a treatise composed by the most extensive 
and fertile genius, that ever any age or nation produced.” 

Here we join issue with the writers of that excellent, 
though very unequal work, the Biographia Britanmca: 
'' If,” say they, this piece could be written by our 
poet, it would be absolutely decisive in the dispute about 
his learning •, for many quotations appear ^in it from the 
Greek and Latin classics.” 

Tlie concurring circumstances of the name, and the 
misdemeanour, which is supposed to be the old story of 
deer-stealing, seem fairly to challenge our poet for the 
author: but they hesitate. — His claim may appear to be 
confuted by the date 1581, when Shakespeare was only 
seventeen, and the long experience, which the writer talks 
of««^But I will not keep you in suspense :* the book ^as 
110 / written by Shakespeare. 
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Strype, in his Annals y calls the author some learned 
many and this gave me ihe first suspicion! I knew \ery 
well, that honest John (to use the language of Sir 
Thomas Bodies ) did not waste his time with such I ag- 
gage books as plays and poems, yet I must suppose, that 
he had heard of the name of Shakespeare. After a while 
1 met with the original edition. Here in the title-page, 
and at the end of the dedication, appear only the initials» 
W. S. Gent, and presently I was informed by Anthony 
Wood, that the book in question was written, not by 
William Shakespeare, but by William Stafford, Gentle- 
man : which at once accounted for the misdemeanour in 
the dedication. For Sufford had been concerned at that 
time, and was indeed afterward, as Camden and the 
other annalists inform us, with some of the conspirators 
against Elizabeth ; which he properly calls bis unduetifull 
behaviour. 

I hope by this time, that any one open to conviction 
may be nearly satisfied ; and 1 will promise to give you 
on this head very little more trouble. 

The justly celebrated Mr. Warton hath favoured us, 
in his Life of Dr, Bathurst, with some hearsay par- 
ticulars concerning Shakespeare from the papers of 
Aubrey, which bad been in the hands of Wood; and 
1 ought not to suppress them, as the last seems to make 
against my doctrine. They came originally, I find, on 
consulting the MS. from one Mr. Beestoii : and 1 am 
sure Mr. Warton, whom I have the honour to call my 
friend, and an associate in the question, will be in no pain 
about their credit 
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William Shakespeare's father w as a butcher, — while 
he was a boy lie exercised his father's trade, but when he 
killed a calf, he would do it in a high si)le, and make a 
speech. This William being inclined naturally to poetry 
and acting, came to London, 1 guess, about eighteen^ 
and was an actor in one of the playhouses, and did act 
exceedingly well. He l»cgan early to make essa}*; in 
dramatique poetiy.— The humour of the Constable in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream he happened to take at 
Crendon m Bucks.->I think, I have been told, that he 
left near three hundred pounds to a sister. — He under- 
stood Latin pretty welly for he had been in his younger 
yeares a schoolmaster in the country. '' 

I will be short in my animadversions ; and take them in 
their order. * / " 

The account of the trade of the family is not only con* 
traiy to all other tradition, but, as it may seem, to the 
instrument from the Herald's Office, so frequently re- 
printed.— -Shakespeare most certainly went to London, 
and commenced actor (hrough necessity, not natural 
inclination. — ^Nor have we any reason to suppose, that 
he did act exceedingly well. Rowe tells us, from the in- 
formation of Betterton, who was inquisitive into this 
point, and had very early opportunities of enquiry from 
Sir W. D’Avenant, that he was no extraordinary actor \ 
and that the top of his performance was the Ghost in his 
own Hamlet. Yet this chef d oeuvre did not please : I will 
give you an original stroke at it. *Dr. Lodge, who was 
for ever pestering the town with pamphlets, published in 
the year I696, Wits Miserie, and the Worlds Madnesse, 
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discovering the Devils incarnat of this Age, 4to. One of 
these devils is Hate-virtue, or Sorrow for another marCt 
good successe, who, sa^s the Doctor, is “ a foule luhler, 
and looks as pale as the visard of the Ghost, which cried 
so miserably at the theatre, like an oister-wife, Hamlet 
revenge'* Thus you see Mr. Holt's supposed proof, in 
the Appendix to the late edition, that Hamlet was written 
after I697, or perhaps l602, will by no means hold good; 
whatever might be the case of the particular passage on 
which it is founded. 

Nor does it appear, that Shakespeare did begin early 
to make essays in dramatic poetry : The Arraignment of 
Paris, 1384, which hath so often been ascribed to him 
on the credit of Kirkman ^u^^^instanley, was written 
by George Peele; and Shak^pAetre is not met with, 
even as an assistant, till at least seven years afterward. — 
Nash, in his Epistle to- the Gentlemen Students of loth 
Universities, prefixed to Green’s Arcadia, 4to. black 
letter, recommends his friend, Peele, as the chiefe 
supporter of pleasance now living, the Atlas of poetrie, 
and primus verhorum artifex: whose first increase. The 
Arraignment of Paris, might plead to their opinions his 
pregnant dexteritie of wit, and manifold varielie of inuen- 
tion.” 

In the next place, unfortunately, there is neither such 
a character as a Constable in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; nor was the three hundred pounds legacy to a 
sister, but a daughter. 

And to close the whole, it is not possible, according 
to Aubrey himself, that Shakespeare could have been 
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some yean a schoolmaster in the country : on which cir* 
CLimstance only the supposition of his learning is pro- 
fessedly founded. He was not surely very young, when 
he was employed to kill calves, and commenced player 
about eighteen ! — The truth is, that he left his father, for 
A wife, a year sooner ; and had at least two children born 
at Stratford before he retired from thence to London. 
It is therefore sufRciently clear, that poor Anthony had 
too much reason for his character of Aubrey. You will 
find it in his own account of his life, publi^ed by 
Heame, which 1 would earnestly recommend to any hy- 
pochondriac : 

A pretender to antiquities, roving, magotie-headed, 
and sometimes little better than erased; and being ex- 
ceedingly credulous, would stuff his many letters sent to 
A. W. with folhries and misinformations.** P. 577* 

Thus much for the learning of Shakespeare with 
respect to the ancient languages: indulge me with an 
observation or two on the supposed knowledge of the 
modem ones, and 1 will promise to release you. 

“ It is evident,'" we have been told, that he was not 
unacquainted with the Italian:** but let us inquire into 
the evidence. 

Certainly some Italian words and phrases appear in the 
works of Shakespeare; yet if we had nothing else to 
observe, their orthography might lead us to suspect them 
to be not of the writer*s importation. But we can go 
further, and prove this. 

When Pistol ** cheers up himself with ends of verse,** 
he ii only a copy of Hanniball Gonsaga^ who ranted on 
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yielding himself a prisoner to an English captain in the 
Low Countries, as you may read in an old collection of 
tales, called JVits, Fits, and Fancies, 

Si fortuna me tormcnta, 

II iperanza me coiitcnta. 

And Sir Richard Hawkins, in his Voyage to the South 
Sea, throws out the same jingling distich on the 

loss of his pinnace. 

“ Master Page, sit; good Master Page, sit; Prof ace. 
What you want in meat, we’ll have in drink,” says Jus- 
tice Shallow’s fac iotum, Davy, in the Second Part of 
Henry IF. 

Proface, Sir Thomas Hanmer observes to be Italian, 
from profaccia, much good may it do you, Mr. Johnson 
rather thinks it a mistake for perforce. Sir Thomas how- 
ever is right; yet it is no argument for his author’s Italian 
knowledge. 

Old Heywood, the epigrammatist, addressed his readers 
long before. 

Readers, reade this thus : for preface, proface. 

Much good do it you, the poorc repast here, &c. 

WoorkcHt Loud. 4to. iftSf . 

And Dekker in his play. If it he not good, the Deuil is in 
it, (which is certainly true, for it is full of devils,) makes 
Shackle-soule, in the character of Friar Rush, tempt hit 
brethren with ** choice of dishes,” 

To which prqfacci with bljrthe lookea sit yce. 

Nor hath it escaped the quibbling manner of the Water- 
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poeti in the title of a poem prefixed to hb Prain tifHtmp* 
$eed: ** A Preamble^ Preatrot, PreagBllop, Preapaoe^ or 
Preface; and Preface, wsup Masters, if your Stomacks 
serve.” 

But the editors are not oonteiited without coining 
Italian. Rivo, eayt the drunkard f is an expression 
of the madcap Prince of Wales; which Sir Thomas 
Hanmer corrects to Rihi, drink away, or again, as it 
should be rather translated. Dr. Warburton accedes to 
this; and Mr. Johnson hath admitted it into his text; 
but with an observation, that Rivo might possibK be the 
cant of English taverns. And so indeed it was : it occurs 
frequently in Marston. Take a quotation from his comedy 
of fFhai you will, l607 : 

Bfufiicke, tobacco, lackt, and tlecpe. 

The tide of sorrow backward keep: 

If tlioii art sad at others fate, 
iZivo, drink deep, give care the mate. 

In Love's Labour Lott, Boyet calls Don Armado, 

A Spaniard that keep* here in court, 

A phantasmCf a tnoiias%Ae*— * 

Here too Sir Thomas is willing to palm Italian upon 
us. We should read, it seems, mammuccio, a mammet, 
or puppet: Ital. Mummueda. But the allusion is to a 
fantastical character of the time.—'* Popular applause,” 
says Meres, " dooth nourish some, neither do they gape 
after any other thing, but vaine pi^se and glorie, — as in 
our age Peter Shakerlye of Paules, and Monarch o that 
liued about the court.*' P. 178. 
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I &ncy, you will be satisfied with one more instance. 

Baccare, You are marvellous forward," quoth Gremio 
to Petruchio in the Taming of a Shrew. 

But not so forward^ says Mr. Theobald, as our 
editors are indolent. This is a stupid corruption of the 
press, that none of them have dived into. We must read 
Baccalate, as Mr. Warburton acutely observed to me, 
by which the Italians mean. Thou ignorant, presump- 
tuous man."' — “ Properly, indeed,’* adds Mr. Heath, 
«< a graduated scholar, but ironically and sarcastically, a 
pret cruder to scholarship.’* 

This is admitted by the editors and critics of every 
denomination. Yet the word is neither wrong nor 
Italian: it was an old proverbial one, used frequently 
by John Hey wood; who hath made, what he pleases to 
call, epigrams upon it. 

Take two of them, such as they are : 

Backmre, quoth Mortimer to his sow: 

Went that sow backe at that biddyng trowe you i 

Backwe, quoth Mortimer to his sow : se 

Nortimers sow speakth as good latin as he. 

Howel takes this from Heywood, in his Old Sower 
and Adages : and Philpot introduces it into the Proverbs 
collected by Camden. 

We have but few observations concerning Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of the Spanish tongue. Dr. Grey indeed is 
willing to suppose, that the plot of Romeo and Juliet 
may be borrowed from a comedy of Lopes de Vega. 
But the Spaniard, who was certainly acquainted with 

VOL. u L 
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BandelIo» hath not only changed the catastrophe, but 
the names of the characters. Neither Romeo nor Juliet; 
neither Montague nor Capulct, appears in this per- 
formance: and how came they to the knowledge of 
Shakespeare? — ^Nothing is more certain, than that he 
chiefly followed the translation by Painter, from the 
French of Boisteau, and hence arise the deviations from 
Bandello's original Italian. It seems, however, from a 
passage in Ames’s Typographical Antiquities^ that Painter 
was not the only translator of this popular sto^: and it 
is possible, therefore, that Shakespeare might have other 
assistance. 

In the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, the 
Tinker attempts to talk Spanish: and coriscquently the 
author himself was acquainted with it. 

Paucas pcUlabrii, let the world slide, stssu. 

But this is a burlesque on Hieronymo ; the piece of bom- 
bast, that 1 have mentioned to you before ; 

What new device have they devised, trow f 

Pocat pallabras, Ac.-— > 

Mr. Whalley tells us, the author of this piece hath 
the happiness to be at this time unknown, the remem- 
brance of him having perished with himself:” Philips 
and others ascribe it to one William Smith: but I take 
this opportunity of informing him, that it was written by 
Thomas Kyd ; if he will accept the authority of his con* 
temporary, Heywood. 

More hath been said concerning Shakespeare's acquunl* 
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ance with the French language. In the play of Henry V, 
we have a whole scene in iu and in other places it occurs 
familiarly in the dialogue. 

We may obser\’e in general^ th^t the early editions have 
not half the quantity ; and every sentence^ or rather every 
word, mQst ridiculously blundered. These, for several 
reasons, could not possibly be published by the author; 
and it is eRtremely probable, that the French ribaldry 
was at first inserted by a different hand, as the many ad- 
ditions most certainly were after he had left the stage.«^ 
Indeed, every friend to his memory will not easily believe, 
that he was acquainted with the scene between Catharine 
and the old gentlewoman; or surely he would not have 
admitted such obscenity and nonsense. 

Mr. Hawkins, in the Appendbr to Mr. Johnson*s edition, 
hath an ingenious observation to prove that Shakespeare, 
supposing the French to be bis, had very little knowledge 
of tne language. 

Est-il impossible d’eschapper la force de ton 
says a Frenchman.—'* Brass, cur?” replies Pistol. 

Almost any one knows, that the French word bras is 
pronounced Irau-, and what resemblance of sound does 
this bear to brass 

Mr. Johnson makes a doubt, whether the pronouncia- 
tion of the French language may not be changed since 
Shake8})eare*9 time; " if not,” says he, " it may be 
suspected that some other man wrote the French scenes :** 
but this does not appear to be the case, at least in this 
termination, from the rules of the grammarians, or the 
practice of the poets. 1 am certain of the former from 
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the French Alphciheih of De la Mothe, and the Orthoepin 
Gallica of John Eliot; and of the latter from the rhymes 
of Marot> Ronsard, and Du Barlas. — Connexions of this 
kind were very common. Shakespeare himself assisted 
Ben Jonson in hi*» Sejanus, as it was originally written; 
and Fletcher in hi** Two Nolle Kinsmen. 

But what if the French scene were occasionally in- 
troduced into every play on this subject? and perhaps 
there were more than one before our poet's. — In Pierce 
Penilesse his Supplication to the Dcuill, 4to. 1592, C^hich, 
it seems, from the Epistle to the Printer, was not in the 
first edition,) the author, Nash, exclaims, “ What a glo- 
rious thing it is to ha\ e Henry the Fifth represented on 
the stage leading the Fremh Kin^ prisoner, and forcing 
both him and the Driphin to swear fealty!’ — And it 
appears from the Jests of the famous coriiediaii> Tarlton, 
4to. 1611, that he had been particuldily celebrated in 
the part of the Clown, in Ileurv the Fifth \ but no 
such character exists in the pla\ of Shakespeare. Henry 
the Sixth hath ever been doubted ; and a passage in the 
above-quoted piece of Nash may give us reason to believe 
it was previous to our author. ** Howe would it haue 
joyed braue Talbot (the terror of the French) to thinke 
that after he had lyen two hundred yeare in his toomb, 
he should triumph again on the stage; and haue his 
bones new enbalined with the teares of ten thousand 
spectators at least (at seuerall times) who in the tragedian 
that represents his person^ itnagihe they behold Him 
fresh bleeding.*’^! hai’e no doubt but Henry ikt 8iMh 
had the same author with Edward the Thirds whi^ 
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hath been recovered to the world in Mr. Capelfs Pro- 
lusions. 

It hath been observed^ that the Giant of Rabelais is 
sometimes alluded to by Snakespeare: and in his time 
no translation was extant.— But the story was in every 
one's hand. 

In a letter by one Laneham> or Langham> for the 
name is written differently, concerning the entertainment 
at Killingwoorth Castle, printed 15/5, we have a list of the 
vulgar romances of the age: King Arthurz book, Huon 
of Burdcaus, Friar Rous, Howleglass, and Gargantua.” 
Meres nienlions him as equally hurlful to young minds 
with the Four Sons of Aymon^ and the Seven Champions. 
And John Taylor hath him likewise in his catalogue of 
author Si prefixed to Sir Gregory Nonsence. 

But to come to a conclusion. I will give you an irre- 
fragable argument, that Shakespeare did not understand 
Itvo very common woids in the French and Latin lan- 
guages. 

According to the articles of agreement between the 
conqueror Henry and the king of France, the latter was 
to style the former, (in the corrected French of the 
modern editions,) “ Nostre Ires chief filz Henry roy 
d' Angle terre ; and in Latin, Praeclarissinius filius,'* &c 

What,” says Dr. Warburton, “ is ires cher in French, 
prceclarissimus in Latin I we should read priscarissimus** 
—This appears to be exceedingly iruej but how came 
the blunder? it is a typographical one in Holinshed, 
which Shakespeare copied; but must indisputably have 
corrected, had he been acquainted with the languages*— 
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** Our said father, during his life, shall name, call, and 
write us in French in this manner:— Nostre /m chier filz, 
Henry roy d'Engleterre— and in Latine in this manner, 
PrtBclariisimus filius noster." Edit. 1587, p. 674. 

To corroborate this instance, let me observe to you, 
though it be nothing further to the purpose, that another 
error of the same kind hath been the source of a mistake 
in an historical passage of our author; which hath ridicu- 
lously troubled the critics. 

Richard the Third harangues his army before iht battle 
of Bos worth : 

Rcmrmber whom ye are to cope withal, 

A sort of vagabonds, of rascals, runaways-- 
And who doth lead them but a pditry fellow 
Long kept in Britainc at our mother's cost, 

A milksop, &c. 

Oar mother,** Mr. Theobald perceives to be wrong, 
and Henry was somewhere secreted on the continent : he 
reads therefore, and all the editors after him. 

Long kept in Breugue at hi$ iirf>ther*8 cost. 

But give me leave to transcribe a few more lines from 
Holinshed, and you will find at once, that Shakespeare 
had been there before me:—** Ye see further, how a 
companie of traitors, theeves, outlaws and runnagates 
be aiders and partakers of his feat and enterprise. — And 
to begin with the exie of Richmond captaine of this rebel- ' 
Hon, he is a Welsh milksop-— brought up by my moother's 
meanes and mine, like a captive in a close cage in the 
court of Francis duke of Britaine.** P. 756 . 
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Holinshed copies this verhatim from his brother chro- 
nicler Hall, edit. 1548, fol. 54; but his printer hath given 
us by accident the word moolher instead of brother ; as 
it is in the original and ought to be in Shakespeare. 

I hope, my good friend, you have by this time acquitted 
our great poet of all piratical depredations on the ancients, 
and are ready to receive mv conclusion. — He remembered 
perhaps enough of his sckooUloy learning to put the ///g, 
hag, hog, into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans; and might 
pick up in the writers of the time, or the course of his 
conversation, a famiHar phrase or two of French or 
Italian: but his studies were most demonstratively con- 
fined to nature and his own language. 

In the course of this disquisition you have often smiled 
at ** all such reading, as was never read;*’ and possibly 
I may have indulged it too far: but it is the reading 
necessary for a comment on Shakes|x;are. Those who 
apply solely to the ancients for this purpose, may with 
equal wisdom study the Talmud for an e7:posiiion of 
Tristram Shandy. Nothing but an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the writers of the time, who are frequently of 
no other value, can point out his allusions, and ascertain 
his phraseology. The reformers of his text are for ever 
equally positive, and equally wrong. The cant of the age, 
a provincial expression, an obscure proverb, an obsolete 
custom, a hint at a person or a fact no longer remem- 
bered, hath continually defeated the best of our guessers : 
You must not suppose me to speak at random, when 
I assure you, that from some forgotten book or other, 
1 can demonstrate this to you in many hundred places , 
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and I dmost wish, that I had not been persuaded into a 
dififeient employment. 

Though I have as much of the nafale solum about me, 
as any nian whatsoever ; yet, I own, the primrose path ia 
•till mOK pleasing than the Fosse or the WeUlir^^streeL 

Age cannot withei It, nor cuetom lUle 
Ita inSuite variety 

And when 1 am &irly rid of the dust of topographical 
antiquity, which hath continued much longer ql^ut me 
than 1 expected ; you may very ptt^bably be troubled again 
with the ever fruitful subject of Shakespeare and hia 
COMMEirTATORS. 


Farmer. 
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Tempest.] The Tempest and The Midsummer Xighi's 
Dream are the noblest efforts of that sublime and amazing 
imapnation peculiar to Shakespeare, which soars above the 
bounds of nature, without forsaking; sense ; or, more pro- 
perly, carries nature alon^ with him beyond her established 
limits. Fletcher seems particularly to have admired these 
two plays, and hath wrote two in imitation of them, T%e Sea 
Voyage^ and The Faithful Shephei'dess. But when he pre- 
sumes to break a lance with Shakespeare, and write in emula^ 
tion of him, as he does in Tke False One, which is the rival 
of Antony and Cleopaira, he is not so successful. After him. 
Sir John Suckling and Milton catched the brightest Are of 
their imagination from these two plays ; which shines fan- 
tastically indeed in The Goblins, but mucC^more nobly and 
serenely in The Mask at Ludlow Castle. Warburton. 

No one has hitherto been lucky enough to discover the 
romance on which Shakespeare may be supposed to have 
founded this play, the beauties of which could not secure 
it from the criticism of Ben Jonson, whose malignity ap- 
pears to have been more than equal to his wit. In the in- 
troduction to Bartholomew Fair, he saj'S : “ If there be 
never a servant monster in the fair, who can help it, he 
says, nor a nest of antiques ? He is loth to make nature 
afraid in his plays, like those that beget Tales, Tempests, 
and such like drolleries.** Steevens. 

I w as informed by the late Mr. Collins of Chichester, that 
Shakspeare’s Tempest^ for which no origiu is yet assigned, 
was formed on a romance called Aureho and Isabella, print- 
ed in Italian, Spanish, French, and English, in 1588. But 
though this information has not proved true on examina- 
tion, an useful conclusion may be drawn from it, that Shake- 
tpeare*8 story is somewhere to be found in an Italian novel, 
at least that the story preceded Shakespeare. Mr. Collins 
bad searched this subject with no less fidelity than judge- 
ment and industry ; but his memory failing in his last cala;- 
mitous indisposition, he probably gave me the name of one 
novel for another. I remember he added a circumstance, 
which may lead to a discovery, — that the principal character 
of the romance, answering to Shake6peare*s Prospero, was a 
chemical necromancer, who had bound a spirit like Ariel to 
•bey bis call, and perform his services. It was a common 



pretence of dealers in the occult sciences to have a demon 
at comma pd. At least Aurelio, or Orelio, was probably one 
of the names of this romance, the production and multipli- 
city of gold being the grand object of alchemy. Taken at 
large, the magical part of the Tempett is founded on that 
sort of philosophy which was practised by John Dee and hia 
associates, and has been called the Rosicrucian. The name 
Ariel came from the Talmudlstick mysteries with which the 
learned Jews had infected this science. T. Warton. 

Mr. Theobald tells ns, that The TcmpvetJOKssX. have been 
written after 1609, because the Bermuda Islands, which 
arc mentioned in it, were unknown to the English until 
that year ; but tins is a mistake. He might have seen in 
Hackluyt, 1600, folio, a description of Bermuda, by Henry 
May, who was shipwrecked there tn 1593. 

It was however one of our author’s last works. In 1598, 
be played a part in the original Evtry Man in hU Humour. 
Two of the characters are Prospero and Stephtmo. Here 
Ben Jonson taught him the pronunciation of the latter 
word, which is always right in T7ie Tempest ; 

Is not this Stephduo, my drunken butler ? 

And always wrong in his earlier play. The Merchant iff 
Penice, which had been on the stage at least two or three 
years before its publication in 1600 : 

My friend Stephdno, signify I pray you,” &c. 

—So little did Mr. Capell know of his author, when he idly 
supposed his school literature might perhaps have been lost 
by the dissipation of pouthy or the busy scene of publick 
life I Farmer. 

I’his play must have been written before 1614, when J*on- 
son sneers at it in his Bartholomew Fair, In the latter 
plays of Shakespeare, he has less of pun and quibble than in 
his early ones. In The Merchant of Venicey he expressly 
declares against them. This perhaps might be one criterion 
to discover the dates of his plays. Blackstonb. 

See Mr. Malone’s Attempt to ascertam the Ordbr qf Shake- 
speare's Playsy and a Note on The eloud-capp'd towers 
&c. Act IV. Steevens. 
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Alonm, fTNoplei. 

SEBAfitAffy kiihrMer. 

Prospero, Milan. 

kmwifTf hii brother^ Um mturping Duke ^Milai 
FERl>niA?iD, aon to ike King^ ^Naples. 

Gonzalo, on honeet eld counsellor j/ Naples. 

Adrian, 1 

Francisco,/ 

Caliban, a savage and dejormed slave. 


Trinculo, a jester. 

Stk'HANO, a drunken butler. 

Master qf a skijt, Boatswain, and Manners. 


Miranda, daughter to Frospera. 


Ariel, an airy sptru. 

Iris, a 

Ceres, / 

Juno, > spirits. 

Nymphs, i 
Reapers, J 

Other qnrUs attending on Prospero. 

SCENE, the sea, wHh a skip: qfterwards an unisihabtied 
island. 
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ACT 1 

SCENE l.—On a Mp aJt tea. A storm wih thmier 
and lightning. 

Enier a Ship-master and a BortMaiii. 

Master. Boatswain^ — 

Boats. Here» maiter : What cheer ? 

Mast. Good : Speak to the mariners : ^ toH 
or we nm ourselves aground : bestir^ bestir. [IMki 

Entsir Mariners. 

Boats. Height my hearts; cheerly, dieerly^ 0a 
hearts; yare, yare: Take in the top-sail; 
the master's whistle. — ^Blow, till thou burst 
if room enough ! 

Enter Alostso^ Sebastian^ Antonio> FsbdikamDj 
Gonzalo^ and others. 

Aim. Good boatswalhf have care. Whera^ JOla 
master ? Flay the mm. 

Boats, I pray now^ keep bdow. 

Ant. Where is the master^ boatswain? 

Boats. Do you not hear him ? You mar our labour i 
Keep your cabins: you do assist the storm* 

Gon. Nayj good, be patient 
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Boote. When tlie sea is. Hence! What care these 
roarers for the name of king? To cabin: silence: 
tigfubk us not. 

Gim. Good; yet Tcttnember whom thou hao^^board. 

Boats, None that I inore love than myself. You are 
at counsdlor; if you can command these elements to 
silence^ and work the peace of the present^ we will not 
hsmd a rope more; use your authority. If you cannot, 
give thanks you have lived so long, and make yourself 
ready in your cabin for the mischance of the houi% if it 
ao hap. — Cheerly, good hearts. — Out of our way, 1 say. 

[Exit. 

Gon, I have great comfort from this fellow : me- 
thinks, he bath no drowning mark u{K)n him , his eoui> 
plexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good fate, to 
his hanging ! make the n)pc of his destiny our cable, 
for our own doth little advantage! If he be not bom 
to be hanged, our case is miserable. lExeunt. 

Re-enfer Boatswain. 

Boats. Down with the top-mast j yare; lower, low'er; 
her to tr>' with main-course. [A cry within.'] A 
plague upon this howling! they are louder than the 
weather, or our office. — 

Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 

Yet again? what do you here? Shall we give o'er^, and 
drown? Have you a mind to sink? 

SA. A pox o* your throat! you bawling, blasphem- 
ous, incharitable dog! 

Boats. Work you, then. 

Ant. Hang, cur, hang! you whoreson, insolent noise- 
maker, we are less afraid to be drowned than thou art 
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Gon. Ml warrant him from drowning; though the 
ship were no stronger tlian a nut-Bhell> and as leaky as 
an unstaunched wench. 

Boats, Lay her a-hold, a-hold ; set her two courses; 
off to sea again^ lay her off. 

Enter Mariners wet. 

Mar. All lost! to prayers, to prayers! all lost 1 [Exeunf. 
Boats. What, must our mouths be cold ? 

Gon. The king and prince at prayers! let us assist 
them. 

For our case is as theirs. 

Self. I am out of patience. 

j4nt. We are merely cheated of our lives by drunk- 
ards. — 

^fhis wide-chapped rascal; — ’Would, thou might*st lie 
drowning, 

Tlie washing of ten tides! 

Gon. He’ll be hanged yet; 

Though every drop of water swear against it. 

And gape at wid’st to glut him. 

[A confused noise within.'] Mercy on us! — ^We split, we 
split! — Farewell, my wife and children! — Farewell, 
brother! — We split, we split, we split!— 

Ant. Let’s all sink with the king. [Exit. 

Seb. Let’s take leave of him. [Exit. 

Gon, Now would 1 give a thousand fiirlongs of sea 
for an acre of barren ground; long heath, brown 
furze, any thing: The wills above be done! but I 
would fain die a dry death. [Exit, 
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SCENE IL— The iskmd: before (he eeU of Vmfero. 

Enter Prosplro and Miranda. 

Mva. If by your art^ my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch. 
But that the sea, mounting to th* welkin's cheek. 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer'd 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel. 

Who had no doubt some noble creatuws in her. 
Dash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd. 
Had 1 been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls wi thin her. 

Pro, Be collected j 

No more amazement : tell your piteous heart. 

There's no harm done. 

Mira. O, woe the day ! 

Pro. No harm 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 

(Of thee, my dear one I thee, my daughter !) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am } nor that 1 am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell. 

And thy no greater fiither. 

Mira. More to know 

Did n6ver meddle with my thoughts. 

Pro. ’Tis time 

I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand. 

And pluck my magick garment from me. — So ; 

[Lays down his mantle 
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Lie there my ail~Wlpe thou thine eyes } have com- 
fort. 

Tbedit^m^^ the wmok« wbUb toucdt'd 
The twf 

I have wlflt nM& pravUiDQ i&late 
So aalri^ xnOef'i. dnt tJiem to iw 
No> iiatatf'iBV^penKtioi^afhnhait^ 

Betid to uy creatiiK to w weed 
Whiidi tiloa heard'et ay. vldidi tooa iMtotol dak. 
Skdoimj 

For ttom mast now loum fiiitoiar^ 


Aftm. Jmhu»iB0tai 

Begun to teD me wbftt I am > toitito|i|tt 
And left me to a bootless inqukitkmt 
Concl«Aito,dlMy. not yet . — 

Pro. llm botoVlB— fti< 


The M«ef mtoute bids thee ope thtoO 
Obey.,a^ be eMoxtive. Can'st thoft itontoAto 
A timabbtoro we came unto this ceB? 
IdonotthiiAlbltocaix^st; tor tben QmiJilirt tt# 
Out three yeaiii old. ^ 

Mvra. Certainly, sir. I can. 

Pro. By wb«t 1 by any oHmw hoaie.dr ptotoibf 
Of any tUag too image tel|too» Biaf 
Hath thy lemadlpfki^ ' ^ 

And iliher Uke a dream tl^lillki 
That ^mnembrance 
Four WiM women once, ^ 

Pro, Thou had'st, and luore^ Miranda: But hoW 



is it^ 

That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou dee 
In the dark hackwai^ and abysm of time i 
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If thou remember'st aught, ere thou cam'st here. 

How thou cam'st here, thou may's!. 

Mira. But that I do not. 

Pro. Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years since. 
Thy fisther was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

Mira. Sir, are not you my fiaither ? 

Pro, Thy mother was a piece (rf virtue, and 
She 8aid--^ou was! my daughter ; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan j and his only heir 
A princess j — no worse issued. 

Mira. O, theJbflBvens ! 

What foul play had we, that wc came from thence ? 
Or blessed was't, we did > 

Pro. Both, both, my girl : 

By fool play, as thou say'st, were we heav'd thence ; 
But blessedly holp hither. 

Mira. O, my heart bleeds 

To think o* the teen that I have turn’d you to. 

Which is from my remembrance ! Please you, further 

Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, call'd Antonio, — 

1 pray thee, mark me,— 'that a brother should 
Be so perfidious 1 — he whom, next thyself. 

Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my state; as, at that time. 

Through ^ the signiories it was the first. 

And Ptospero the prime duke ; being so reputed 
In dignity, and, for the liberal arts. 

Without a parallel ; those being all my study. 

The government I cast upon my brothe^. 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported. 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy fidsc uncle— 

Dost thou attend me ? 
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Mira. Sir, most heedfiilly. 

Pro. Tscing; once perfected how to grant suits. 

How to deny them *, whom to advance, and whom 

To trash for over-topping ; new created 

M’hc creatures that wore mine ; I say, or chang'd them. 

Or else new form’d them : having both the key 

Of officer and office, set all hearts 

To what tunc pleas’d his car ; that now he was 

Tlio, i\y, \\ liich had hid my princely trunk. 

And suck’d luy %ci*durc out on’t. — ^Thou attend’st not : 
1 praj tlicc, mark me. 

Mira. O good sir, I do. 

Pro. I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate 
To closeness, and the bettering of my mind 
With that, which, but by being so retir’d, 

O’er-priz’d all popular rate, in my false brother 
Awak’d an evil nature : and my trust. 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falsehood, in its contrary as great 

As my trust was 3 which Imd, indeed, no limit, 

A coj^dence sans bound. He being thus lorded. 

Not only with what my revenue yielded. 

But what my power might else exact,*— like one. 

Who having, unto truth, telling of it. 

Made such a sinner of hk memory. 

To credit his own lie, — ^he did beliei^e 
He was the duke 3 out of the substitution. 

And executing the outward face of royalty. 

With all prerogative : — ^Hence his ambition 
Growing, — ^Dost bear ? 

Mira. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 

Pro. To have no screen between this part he play'd 
And him he pla/d it for, he needs will he 
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Absolute Milan : Me, poor nmn ! — ^my library 
Was dukedom large enough j of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable : confederates 
(So dry he was for sway) with the king of Naples, 

To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 

Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet \mbow*d, (alas, poor Milan !) 

To most ignoble stooping. 

Mira, O the heavens ! 

Pro. Mark his condition, and the event •, then tell 
me. 

If this might be a brother. 

Mira. I should sin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother ; 

Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro. Now the condition. 

This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's smt ; 

Which was, that he in lieu o' the premises,^ 

Of homage, and 1 know not how much tribute,— 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom ; axMl confer &ir Milan, 

With all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 

A treacherous army levied, one midnight 

Fated to th’ purpose, did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan ; and, i' the dead of darkness. 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. 

Mira. Alack, for pity ! 

I, not rememb'ring how 1 cried out then,^ 

Will cry it o'er again $ it is a hint. 

That wrii^ mine eyes. 

Pro Hear a little fiirther. 
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And then I'U bring thee to the present buriness 
Which now's upon us ; without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 

Mira, Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy ns ? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench. 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not •, 
(So dear the love my people bore me) nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business ^ but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ^ 

Bore us some leagues to sea ^ where they prepar'd 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg'd. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ^ the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it : there they hoist us. 

To cry to th* sea that roar’d to us 3 to sigh 
To th* winds, whose pity, sighing back again. 

Did us but loving wroi^. 

Mira. Alack ! what trouble 

Was I then to you ! 

Pro. O ! a cherubim . 

Thou wast, that did preserve me ! Thou didst 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven. 

When I have deck'd the sea with drops fiiU salt ; 
Under my burden groan’d ; which rab'd in me 
An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mira. How came we ashore ? 

Pro. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Mwter of this design,) did give us; with 
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Rich garments, linens, stufls, and necessaries, 

Wliich since have steaded much ; so, of his gentleness. 
Knowing 1 lov'd my books, he furnish'd me. 

From my own library, with volumes that 
1 prize aboA c my dukedom. 

Mira. l!|^ould I might 

But ever see that man ! 

Pro. Now I arise ; — 

Sit stiU, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 

Here in this island we arriv’d ; and here 
Have I, thy school-master, made Ihee more )^oht 
Than other princes can, that ha\e more time 
For vainer hours, and tutoi*s not so careful. 

Mira. Heavem thank you for’t ’ And now, 1 pray 
you, sir, 

(For still ’tis beating in my mind,) \our reason 
For rabing this sea-stonn ? 

Pro. Know thus far forth — 

By accident most strange, bountiful fortune. 

Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore : and by my prescience 
1 Bnd my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star 3 whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. — Here cease more questions 5 
Thou art inclin'd to sleep j 'tis a good dulness, 

And give it way 3 — 1 know thou canst not clioose. — 

£Mikanda il€ep$. 

Come away, servant, come ; 1 am reilkdy now 3 
Approach, my Ariel 3 come. 

Enter AbiSl. 

Jri. AU hail, great master ! grare sir, hail ! 1 coiue 
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To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the Are, to ride 

On the curl’d clouds ; to thy strong bidding, task 

Ariel, and all his quality. 


Pro. Hast thou, spirit. 

Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee > 

Ari. To every article. 

1 boarded the king’s ship ; now on the >iak. 

Now in the w'aist, the deck, in every cabin, 

1 flam’d amazement : Sometimes, I’d divide. 

And burn in many places ; on the top-mast. 

The yards and bows{)rit, would I flame distinctly, 
Tlien meet, and join: Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O* th* dreadful thunder-claps, more momentaiy 
And sight-out-running were not : The fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Nej)tUhe 
Seem’d to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble. 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro. My brave spirit ! 

Wlio was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Aii. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation : All, but mariners, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel. 
Then all a-fire with me : the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up*>staring (then like reeds, not hair,) 

Was the first man that leap’d ^ cried. Hell is empty, 



att the demls are here. 

Why, that’s my spirit ? 
not this nigh shm ? 


Jtri. . Close by> my master, 

am Vtaef, Ariel, safe > 
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jiri. Not a hair 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish^ 

But fresher than before : and, as thou bad'st me. 

In troops I have dispers’d them 'bout the isle : 

The king's son have 1 landed by himself ; 

Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs. 

In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting. 

His arms in this sad knot. 

Pro. Of the king’s ship. 

The mariners, say, bow thou hast dispos’d. 

And all the rest o’ th’ Beet ? 

jiri. Safely in harbour 

Is the king*8 ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bennoothes, there she’s hid ; 

The mariners all under hatches stow’d ; 

Whom, with a charm join’d to their suffer’d labour, 

I have left asleep • and for the rest o’ th’ fleet. 

Which 1 dispers'd, they all have met again } 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote. 

Bound sadly home for Naples > 

Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wreck’d. 

And his great person perish. 

Pro. Arid, thy charge 

Exactly is perform’d ; but there's more work : 

What is the time o' the day ? 

Jri, P^t the mid season. 

Pro. At least two glasses: The time ’twixt six and 
now. 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

J^ri. Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me 
pains, 

][jet me remember thee what thou hast promis'd. 
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IjliniuAi wnot yet perfonn'd me. 

JPro. * How BOW > moody ? 

What is’t thou canst demand ^ 

An. My liberty. 

Pro. Before the time be out '> no more. 

Ari. I pray thafe 

Remember, I have done thee worthy sendee ; 

Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv’d 
Without or grudge, or grumblings : ^ou didst promise 
To hate me a full year. 

Pro. Dost thou forget 

From what a torment I did free thee > 


An. ^ No. 

Pro. TJi»u dost ! and think’&t 
It much, to tread the ooze of the salt deep ; 
^ run upon the sharp wind of the north ^ 
lb do me bvbiniss in the veins o’ th’ earthy 
l^en it is bak’d with frost. 


An. I do not, sir. 

Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing f ifast thou forgctl 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, and envy. 

Was grown into a hopp } hast thou forgot her ? 

An. No, sir. 

Pro. Thou hast ; Where was she bom ? 

speak ; tell me. 

An. Sir, in Argier. 

^ro. O, was she so > I must, 

in a month, recount what thou hast been, 
'Whi^h thou forget’st. This damn’d witch, Sycorax, 
Fbr mischief ntanifold, and sorcerieaterrible 
To ^ter hiima<;^ hearing, from Argieiv'" t 
Thou know’st, was banish’d > for one^thing she did, 
pP^y would.ttOt take her life : Is not this 


VOL I. 
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An. ky, sir. 

Pro. Tl\is blue-ey’d hag was hithei brougtit with 
child^ 

And here was left by th’ sailors • Thou, my slave^ 

As thou report’ st thyself, wast then her servant . 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands. 

Refusing her grand bests, she did confine thee. 

By help of her more potent ministers. 

And in her most unmitigable rage. 

Into a cloven pine j within which rift 
Imprison'd, thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen jears 3 within which space she died, 

And left thee there 3 where thou didst vent thy groans. 
As fast as mill-wheels strike . Then was this island, 
(Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-bom,) not honour’d with 
A human shape. 

Art, Yes 5 Caliban her son. 

Fro, Dull thing, I say so 5 he, that Caliban, 

Whom now I keep in service. Tliou best know'st 
What torment I did find thee in : thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears 5 it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo 3 it was mine art. 

When I arriv’d, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pige, and let thee out. 

Ari. 1 thank thee, master. 

Pro. If thou more murmxir’st, I will rend jui oaky 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
rhou hast howled away twelve winters. 

Ari. Fkrdon, master?^ 
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I will be correspondent to command. 

And do my spiriting gently. 

Pro. Do bO j and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

An That's my noble master ! 

What shall I do ^ say what ^ what shall I do ^ 

Pro. Go make thyself like to a nymph o' th' sea ; 

Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eye-ball else. Go, take this shape, 

And hither come in’t : hence, with diligence. 

l^Exit Ariel 

Awake, dear heart, awake * thou hast slept well , 
Awake ! 

Mna. The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pro. Shake it off Come on ; 

We’ll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mira. Tis a viUain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pro. But, as *tb. 

We cannot miss him : he does make our fire. 

Fetch in our wood ; and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho ! slave ! Caliban ! 

Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. [Within.'] There’s wood enough within. 

Pro. Come forth, I say ^ there’s other business for 
thee: 

Come forth, thou tortoise ! when ? 

Re-enter Ariel, like a water-^nymph. 

Fine apparition ! My quaint Ariel^ 

Hark in thine ear. 
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An. My lord, it shall be done. [Exit, 

Pro, Tliou poisonous sla\e, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 

Enter Caliban. 

Call As wicked dew as e or my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen. 

Drop on you both ! a south-west blow on ye, 

\iid blister you all o’er 1 

Pro. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalriiavc 
cramps, 

Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up ) urchins 
Shall, for that \ast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee : thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. 

Cal, I must eat my dinner. 

This island’s mine, by Sy corax my motiier. 

Which thou tak’st from me. When thou earnest 
Thou Strok’ dst me, and mad’st much of me j woultol 
give me 

Water with berries in’t j ami teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and ho^v the less. 

That burn by day and night : and then I lov’d thee, 
And skew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle. 

The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile; 
Cursed be I that did so ! — ^All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light jon you ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have. 

Which first was mine own king : and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest of the island. 

Pro Thou most lying slave. 
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Uliom stripes may iiio\e, not kindness: I have us’d 
thee. 

Filth as thou art, with human care ; and lodg’d thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of niy child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho ! — ’would it had been done ! 

Thou didst present me j I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pro. Abhorred slave j 

Which any ]»rint of goodness will not take. 

Being capable of all ill ! I ]ntied thee. 

Took pains to make thee ^pcak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other when thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but would’st gabble like 
A thing most bullish, I endow’d thy purposes 
With woi'ds that made them known : Bui thy vile race. 
Though thou didst learn, had that in’t which good 
natures 

^apld not abide to be with j therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock. 

Who hadst deserv’d more than a prison. 

Cal. You taught me language ; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse ; The red plague rid you. 

For learning me your language ! 

Pro. Hag-seed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou wert best. 

To answer other business. Shnig’st thou, malice ? 

If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 

What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy hones with aches ; make thee roar. 

That beasts shalltremblc at thy din. 

Cal. Nd, ’pray thee !— 

1 must obey : his art is of such power, [Aside 
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It would control my dam’s god^ Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

Pro. So, slave 3 hence ! 

\^Eiit Calibah 

Re-enter Ariel invisible, playing and singing ; 
Ferdinand following him. 

AriclV Song. 

Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands : 

Court* Sled when you have, and kiss'd, 

{The wild waves whist,) 

Foot itfeatly here and there , 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 

Hark, hark ' 

Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. [dispersedly. 

The watch-dogs hark ; 

Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. [dispersedly. 

Hark, hark ' I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticlcre. 

Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer. Where should this musick be? i* th* mr, or 4 * 
earth ? 

It sounds no more : — and sui*e, it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank^ 

Weeping again the king my father’s wreck. 

This musick crept by me upon the waters 3 
Allaying both their fory, and my passion. 

With its sweet air : thence I have follow’d it. 

Or it hath drawn me rather But *tis gone. 

No, it begins again. 

Ariei. sings. 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his hones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyesi ’ 

Nothing qf him that doth fade, 
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But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell 

Hark ! now I hear th€m,^^ing-dong, hell. 

[Burdeuy ding-don^. 

Fcr. The ditty docs remember my drown’d father:— 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes : — I hear it now above me. 

Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance 
And say, what thou seest yond*. 

Mira. What is’t ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, sir. 

It carries a brave form : — ^But ’tis a spirit. 

Pro, No, wench ; it eats and sleeps, and hath such 
senses 

As we have, such : This gallant, which thou seest. 
Was in the wreck 3 and but lie’s something stain’d 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’s! call 
him 

A goodly person : he hath lost his fellows. 

And strays about to find them. 

Mira. I might call him 

A thing divine 3 for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pro. It goes on, [A^. 

As my soul prompts it : — Spirit, fine spirit ! I’ll free 
thee 

Within two days for this. 

Fer. ,,Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend'! — Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know, if you rctnain upon this island 3 
And that you will some good instruction give, 
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How I may bear me here : My prime request. 

Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 

If you be made, or no ? 

Mira, No wonder, sir ; 

But, certainly a maid. 

Fer. My language ! heavens ! — 

I am the best of them that sjjeak this speech, 

Were 1 but where ’tis spoken. 

Pro. How ! the best 

What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee ? 

Fer. A single thing, as 1 am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples : He does hear me j 
And, that he does, I weep . myself am Naples j 
Who vvitli mine eyes, ne’er since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 

Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords 5 the duke of Mfian^ 
And his brave son, being twain. 

Pro. The duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter, could control thee. 

If now ’twere fit to do't : — At the fii’st sight [Aside. 
They have chang’d eyes : — Delicate Ariel, 
ril set thee free for this ! — ^A word, good sir j 
I fear, you have done yourself v^Tong : a word. 

Mira. Why speaks my fath€¥«l> ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e’er I saw; first 
That e’er I sigh’d for : pity move my fathei* 

To be inclin’d my way ! 

Fkr. 4?, if a virgin. 

And your affection goSe forth. I’ll make y6ii 
The queen of Napli^« 

Pro. 


Soft, sir; one wordlmdvte.-— 
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They are both in either’s powers : but this swift 
business 

I must uneasy malie, lest too lie^hl wanning [Aside, 
Make the prize light. — One word more; I charge thee^ 
That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The naiiK' thou ow’st not; and hiist put thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t. 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple: 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house. 

Good things wall strive to dwell wdth’t. 

Pro. Follow me. — [To Ferd. 

Speak not you for him ; he’s a traitor.— <Jome. 

I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together : 

Sea- water shalt thou drink, tliy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled : Follow. 

- jPer, No ; 

I will resist such entcilainment, till 

Mine enemy has more power. [He draws. 

Mira. O dear father. 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 

Pro. Wliat, I say. 

My foot my tutor thy sword up, traitor ; 

Who mak’st a shew, but dar’st not strike, thy con- 
science 

Is so possess’d with guilt : come ftom thy wrard ; 

For I can here disarm theeiadth this stick. 

And make thy weapon drop. 

Mka. ’Beseech pu, fidhiar 1 

Prs« H^ce ; hang not on my garments. 
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Mira. Sir, have pity ; 

ril be hb surety. 

Pro, Silence : one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What ! 
An advocate for an impostor ^ hush ! 

Thou think'st, there arc no more such shapes as he. 
Having seen but him and Caliban : Foolish wench ! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 

And they to him are angels. 

Mira. My affections 

Are then most humble ^ I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pro. Come on; obey: [To Feed. 

Thy ner\ es are in their infancy again. 

And have no vigour in them. 

Fer. So they are : 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel. 

The wreck of all my friends, or this man’s threats. 

To whom I am subdued, are but light to me. 

Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all corners else o’ th* earth 
Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Pro. It works : — Come on. — 

Thou hast done well, fine Ariel !-JWllow me. — 

[To Flrd. and Mira. 
Hark, what thou else shalt do me. [To Aiiel 

Mira. Be of comfort; 

My father's of a better natsUre, sir. 

Than he appears by speech ; this is unwonted. 

Which now came from him. 

Pro. 


Thou shalt be as free 
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As mountain winds • but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To th’ syllable. 

Pro. Come^ follow : speak not for him. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Another part of the Island. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adri\n, Francisco, and othas. 

Gon. ’Beseech you, sir, be merry : you have cause 
(So have we all) of joy 3 for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss : Our hint of woe 
Is common 3 every day, bome'sailor’s wife. 

The masters of some merchant, and the merchant. 
Have just our theme of woe : but for the miracle, 

I mean cur preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us : then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Alon. Pr’ythee, peace. 

Seb. He receives comfort like cohl porridge. 

Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er so. 

Mj. Look, he’s winding up the watch of his wit; 
by it will strike. 

Gon. Sir,— 

Seb. One : ^Tell. 

Go% When every grief is entertain'd, that's oflkr’<^ 
Comes to the entertainer-^ 
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Seh. A dollar. 

Gon, Dolour comes to him, indeed, you have spoken 
truer than you purposed 

You have taken it wiselier than I meant ^ou 

should. 

Gon. Therefore, my lord,— 

Ant. Fyc, u^hat a spendthrift is he of his tongue ! 
Alon. I pr’ythee, spare. 

Gon. WeU, 1 ha^ e done * But yet — 

Seb He will be talking 

Ant. Which of them, he, or Adrian, for a good 
wager, first begins to crow ? 

Seb The old cock. 

Ant. ^fhe cockrel. 

Seb Done : The wager ? 

Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match. 

Adr. Though this island seem to be desert,— 

Seb. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ant. So, you’ve pay’d. 

Adr, Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible,— 

Seh. Yet, 

Adr. Yet — 

Ant. He could not miss it. 

Adr. It must needs.be of subtle, tender, and delicate 
temperance. 

Ant. Temperance was a delicatie wench. 

Seh. Ajt and a subtle 3 as he most learned^ 4^- 
livered, 

ddr. The air breathes upon us here most'sweetly. 
Seb, As if it had lungs^ and rotten ones. 
dnt. Or, as ’twere perfumed by a fen. 

Ofote, Here is every thing advantageous to Hfe. 
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Ant. True j save means to live. 

Sfb. Of tliat there’s none^ or little. 

Gon. How lush and lusty the grass looks! how 
green ! 

Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Sth. With an e^e of green in’t. 

Ant. He misses not much. 

Seb No ; he doth but mistake the truth totally. 

Gon. But the rarity of it is (which is indeed almost 
l)L}ond credit) — 

Seb. As many touch’d rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, 
dieiiched in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their 
freshness, and glosses j being rather new dy’d, than 
stain’d ’with salt water. 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could sj)eak, would it 
not say, lie lies ? 

S(b. Ay, or very fakeiy pocket up his report. 

Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as 
when wc put them on first in Africk, at the marriage 
jf the king’s fair daughter Claribel to the king of 
Tunis. 

Seb. ’Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper well in 
our return. 

Adr. Tunis was never graced before with suclm 
paragon to their queen. 

Gon. Not since willow Dido’s time. 

Ant. Widow ? a pcdit o* that I How came that wid^W 
in ? Widow Dido ! 

Seh. What if he had said, widower Mxk6B» too ? good 
lord, how you take it ! 

Adr, Widow Dido, said you ? you make me atudy 4^ 
that : She was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 
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Gon, This Tunis^ sir, was Carthage. 

Mr. Carthage ^ 

Gon. 1 assure yi)U, Carthage 

Mt. His word moie than the miraculous harp. 

jp6. He hath rais d the wall, and houses too. 

Mt. Wliat iinjjossible matter Avill lie make easy next^ 
Seb. I think he will eairy this island hoint in hit 
pocket, and gi\c it his son for an ajiple. 

Mt. And, sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring 
forth more islands. 

Gon. A} ^ 

Ant. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments seem 
now as fresh, as when wc were at Tunis at the marriage 
of your daughter, who is nou queen 
Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 

Seb. ’Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant. O, widow Dido j ay, widow Dido. 

Gon, Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day 
1 wore it ? 1 mean, in a sort. 

Ant. lliat sort was well fish'd for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s marriage ? 
Ahn, You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my senset ’Would 1 had never 
JHarried my daughter there ! for, coming thence, 

Wfy son is lost and, in my rate, she too, 
is so far from Italy remov’d> 

% l^e’er again shall see her. O diou mine heir 
W Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee I 
I^an. Sir, he may live ; 

I hhp beat^the surges under him, 

he trod the water. 
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Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him . his bold head 
’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To th’ shore, that o’er his waie-worn basis bow’d. 

As stooping to relieie him : I not doubt, 

Ht came ali\e to land. 
j4lon. No, no, he’s gone. 

Seb. Sir, 5 oil may thank yourself for this great loss , 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter. 
But rather lose her to an African ,• 

W here she, at least, is banish’d from your eye, 

Who hath c‘ausc to wet the grief on’t. 

Alon. Pry thee, peace 

Stb, You were knecl'd to, and importun’d othenvise 
By all of us j and the fair soul herself 
eigh’d, between lothness and obedience, at 
Wliich end o’ th’ beam she’d bow. Wc have lost your 
son, 

I fear, for ever : Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them of this business’ making. 

Than we bring men to comfort them : the fault’s 
Your own. 

Alon. So is the dearest of the loss. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian^ 

The truth you speak doth lack somf gentleness. 

And time to speak it in : you rub the sore. 

When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very wd). 

Ant. And most chirurgconly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good air. 

When you are doudv. 

Seb. 


Foul Tveatfi^r ? 
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Ant, Vtny foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of thi« isle, my lord, — 

Ant. He’d sow it with nottle-seed 
Sel. Or dock'', or lnallos^£ 

Gon. And were the king of it, Wliat would I do ^ 
Seh. ’Scape being drunk, for want of wine 
Gon. r th’ commonwealth 1 would by contraric*' 
Execute all things for no kind of traffick 
Would I admit 5 no name of magistrate , 

Letters should not be known , no use of service. 

Of riches or of poverty ; no contnuts, 

Successions j bound of land, tilth vineyard, none 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil 
No occupation 5 all men idle, all , 

And women too ; but innocent and pure • 

No sovereignty — 

Sth. And )et he w^ould be king on t 

Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets 
the beginning. 

Gon. All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour : treason, felony , 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine. 
Would 1 not have 3 but nature should bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innoedut people. 

iS^6. No mari^||fl|^ ’mong his subjects ^ 

Ant. None, iniuf^ all idle 5 whores, and knaves 
Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir. 

To excel the golden age. 

Seh. ’Save his majesty ! 

Ant. Long live Gqjpizalo ! 

Gon. ^ f>jAnd, do you mark me, sir 

dost talk nothing tome 
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niinivster occasion to these gentlemen, who are of such 
sensible and nimble lungs, that they always use to 
laugh at nothing. 

Ant ’Twas \ou we laugh’d at. 

Gon. Wl^o, in this* kind of merry fooling, am nothing 
to you : so you may continue, and laugh at nothing still. 

Ant. What a blow was there gi\en ? 

Seh. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon You are gentlemen of brave mettle ; you would 
lift the moon out of her sphere, if she would continue 
in it five weeks without changing. 

Enter Ariel invisible, playing solemn musick. 

Seb. Wc would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 

Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon. No, I warrant you : I will not adventure my 
discretion so weakly. WiU you laugh me asleep, for 1 
am very heavy ? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 

[All sleep but Alon. Seb. and Ant. 

Alon. Wliut, all so soon asleep ! I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts : 1 find. 
They are inclin’d to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir. 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it 
It seldom visits sorrow j when it ipHi, 

It is a comforter. 

Ant. We two, my lord. 

Will guard your person, while you take your rest. 

And watch your safety. 

Ahn. Thank yOm ; Wond'rous heavy.— 

Arisl,. 
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Seh. What a strange drowsiness possesses them ? 
Ant. It is th’ quality o’ th’ climate. 

Seb. Why 

Doth it not then our eye-lids sink ? I find not 
Myself dispos’d to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I ; niy spirits are nimble. 

Tliey fell together all, as by cr)nsent j 
They drojqj’d, as by a thunder-stroke. Wliat might. 
Worthy Sebastian ? — O, what might ? — No mcjre : — 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy face. 

What thou should’st be : th’ occasion speaks thee j and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 

Seb. What, art thou waking ? 

Ant. Do you not hear me sj)eak ? 

Seb. I do : and, surely. 

It is a sleepy language j and thou speak’st 
Out of thy bleep : What is it thou didst say ? 

This is a strange repose, to be asleep 

With eyes wide open } standing, speaking, moving. 

And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant. Noble Sebastian, 

Thou let’sl thy fortune sleep— die rather j wink’st 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. r Thou dost snore distinctly 

There’s meaning thy snores. 

Ant. I am more serious than my custom : you 
Must be so too, if heed me 3 which to do. 

Trebles thee o’er. 

Sebi WeU ^ I am standing water. 

Ant ril teach you how to flow. 

Seb, 

Hereditary sloth insHliets me 


Do so : to ebb. 
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Ant. O, 

If jmi but knew, how you the purpose cherish;, 

Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it. 

You more invest it ! Ebbing men, indeed. 

Most (ifton do so near the bottom run. 

By their own fear, or sloth. 

Seh. Pr’ythee, say on : 

The setting of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee 5 and a birth, indeed. 

Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. Thus, sir : 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, this 
(Who shall be of as little memory. 

When he is earth’d,) hath here almost persuaded 
(For he’s a spirit of persuasion only,) 
llie king, his son’s alive ; ’tis as impossible 
That he’s undrown’d, as he that sleeps here, swims. 

Sch. I have no hope 
That he’s undrown’d. 

Ant. O, out of that no hope. 

What great hope have you \ no hope, that way, is 
Another w.xy so high an hojie, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond. 

But doubts discovery there. Will you grant, with me, 
ITiat Ferdinand is drown’d ? 

Seb. He’s gone. 

Ant. Then, teU me. 

Who’s the next heir of Naples ? 

Seb. Claribel. 

Ant. She that is queen of Tunis 5 she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post, 

(I'he man i’ th’ moon’s loo dow,) till new-born chins < 
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Be rough and razorablc : she, from whom 
We were all sea-swallow’d, though some cast again j 
And, by that, destin’d to i>ci*form an act, 

Whereof what’s past is prologue j what to come. 

In yours and my discharge'. 

Seb. Wliat stuff is this ? — How say you ^ 

'Tis true, my brother’s daughter’s queen of lYinis j 
So is she heir of Naples 3 ’twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ajit. A space whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out. How shall that Clarihtl 
Moasure us back to Naples ? — Keep in Tunis, 

And let Sebastian wake ! — Say, this were death 
That now hath seiz’d them 3 w^hy, they were no worse 
Than now they are : There be, that can rule Naples, 
As weU as he that sleeps 3 lords, that can prate 
As amply, and unnecessarily. 

As this Gonzalo 3 I myself could make 
A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
Tlic mind that I do ! what a sleej) were this 
For your advancement ! Do you understand me ? 

Seb. Methinks, I do. 

Ant. And how does your content 

Tender your own good fortune ? 

Seb. I remember. 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. True : 

And, look, how well my garments sit upon me 5 
Much feater than before : My brother’s servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men, 

Seb. But, for your conscience— 

Ant. Ay, sir 3 ^ere lies that ? if it were a kybe, 
’Tw'ould'put me to my slipper 3 But I feel not 
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This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences. 

That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they. 

And melt, ere they molest ! Here lies your brother. 

No better than the earth he lies upon, 

If he were that which now he’s like 5 whom I, 

With thi'j obedient steel, three inches of it. 

Can lay to bed for ever : whiles you, doing thus. 

To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancie nt morsel, this sir Prudence, who 
Should not uj)braid our course. For all the rest, 
They’ll take suggestion, as a cat laps milk j 
Thev’ll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

Seh, Thy case, dear friend, 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’st Milan, 
rU come by Naples. Draw’ thy sw'ord : one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute wdiich thou pay’st 5 
And 1 the king shall love thee. 

Ant. Draw together : 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like. 

To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Seh. O, but one word. {They converse apart. 

Mustek, Re-enter Ariel, invisible. 

Art, My master through his art foresees the danger 
That these, his friends, are in \ and sends me forth, 
(For else his project dies,) to keep them living. 

{Sings in Gonzalo’s ear . 

While you here do snoring lie, 

Open-ey'd compiracy 
His time doth take : 

If of life you keep a care. 

Shake off slumber, and beware : 

Awake! Awake! 
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Ant. Then let ns both be sudden. 

Gon. Now, good angels, preserve the king ’ 

[Theij wake. 

Alon. Why, how now, ho ! awake ! Wliy are you 
drawn ? 

Wherefore this ghastly looking ? 

Gon. What’s the matter > 

Seh. Whiles we stood here securing your repose. 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing^ 

Like bulls, or rather lions ; did it not wake you ^ 

It sti’uck mine ear most terribly. 

AU)n. I heard nothing. 

Ant. O, ’twas a din to fright a monster’s ear j 
To make an earthquake 1 sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 

Alon. Heard you this, (ionzalo r 

Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one ton, which did awake me : 

I shak’d you, sir, and ciy’d 5 as mine eyes open’d, 

I saw their weapons drawn there was a noise. 
That’s verity ; ’Best stand upon our guard j 
Or that wo quit this place : let’s draw our weapons. 
Alon. Lead off this ground ; and let’s make fiiilher 
search 

For my poor son. 

Gon. Heavens keep him from these beasts ! 

For he is, sure, i’ th’ island. 

Alon. Lead away. 

An. Prospero my lord shall know what I have done : 

[Aside. 

So^ king^ go safely on to seek thy son. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. — Another part of the Island, 

Enter Caliban, ?n/// a hvrden of wood, 

A noise of thunder heard. 

Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flat*-, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! His spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch. 
Fright me ^\ith urchin shows, pitch me i' th’ mire. 
Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 
Out of my uay, unless he bid them j but 
For every trifle arc they set upon me : 

Sometime like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 

And after, bite me j then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall ; sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues. 

Do hiss me into madness : — Lo ! now ! lo ! 

Enter Tkinculo. 

Here com^s a spirit of his 5 and to torment me. 

For bringing wood in slowdy : 1 11 fall flat j 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to bear oflF 
any weather at all, and another storm brewing ; I heap 
it sing i’ th’ wind: yond’ same black cloud, yond* 
huge one, looks like a foul bumbard fhat would shed 
his liquor. If it should thunder, as it did before, I 
know not where to hide my head : yond’ same cloud 
cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. — ^What have we 
here ? a man or a fish ? Dead or alive ? A fish : he 
•mdls like a fish ; a very ancient and fish-like smell; 
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a Knd of, not of the newest. Poor- John. A strange 
fish 1 Were I in England now, (as once I was,) and 
had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool thcie but 
would give a piece of siher . there would this monster 
make a man ; any strange beast thciv makes a man : 
when they will iioi give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. Legg’d like 
a man ! and his fins like arms ! Warm, o’ my troth ! 1 
do now let louse my opinion, hold it no longey,; this 
is no fish, but an islander, tliat hath lately suffered by 
a thunder-bolt. [Thmdtr,'] Alas ! the storm is come 
again : my best way is to creep under his gaberdine ; 
there is no other shelter hereabout : Misery acquaints 
a man with strange bedfellows. 1 will here shroud, 
till the dregs of the storm be past. 

Enter Stlphano, Mgmg ; a bottle in his hand* 

Ste. I shall no more to sea, to 

Here shall 1 die OrJiore ; — 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral : 
W^elJ, here’s my comfort. [Drinks. 

Tlu: master, the swubher, the boatswain, and /, 

The g urtnrr, and his mate, 

Ijov'd Mall, Meg:, and Marian, and Margery, 

But none of us car'^d for Kate : 

For she had a tongue with a tang, 

H ould cry to a sailor. Go, hang • 

She lov'd mt the savour of' tar nor of ' pitch, 

Yet u tailor might scratch her where-e" er she did itrh; 
Then to sea, hoys, and let her go hang- 

This is a scurvy tune too : But here’s my comfort. 


Cal. Do not torment me ; O ! 
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What’s the matter ? Have we devils here ? 9 o 
you ]mt tricks UT)on us with savages^ and men of Inde? 
Ha ! I h ive not scap’d drowning, to be afeard now of 
your four legs •, for it hath been said. As proper a man 
as ever went on four legs, cannot make him give 
ground : and it sliall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me : O ! 

Ste 'Hiis is s(jme monster of the isle, with four legs ; 
who hath got, as 1 take it, an ague : Where the devil 
should lie learn our language ? I will give him some 
relief, if it be but for that . If I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, he’s a 
present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s* 
leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, pr’ythee 5 
I’ll bring my wood home faster. 

Ste. He’s in hb fit now ; and does not talk after the 
wisest. He shall taste of my bottle : if he have never 
drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit : if 
I can rec eiver hiai, and keep him tame, I will not take 
too mucii for him : he shall pay for him that hath him, 
and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt 5 thou wilt 
Anon, I know it by thy trembling : 

Now Prosper works upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways 3 open your mouth 3 here 
is that which will give language to you, cat; open 
your mouth ; this will shake your shaking, I can tell 
you, and that soundly : you cannot teU who*8 your 
friend 3 open your chaps again. 

Ttin. I should know that voice : It should be — ^BuC 
he is drowned 3 and these are devils : 0 ! defend me !— - 
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St€. Four legs, and two voices ; a most delicate 
monster ! His forward voice now is to s}K‘ak well of 
his friend j his backward a oicc is to utter foul speeches, 
and to detract. If all the wine in my ])ott]e will re- 
cover him, I will help his ague : Come, ^Amen ! I 

will pour some in ihy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano, — 

Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me ? Merej ! mcrc> ! 
This is a devil, and no monster : 1 will leaA c hir^ 3 I 
have no long spoon. 

Trin. Stephano ! — ^if thou bcest Stephano, touch me, 
and speak to me; for I am Trinculo; — ^be not afearcl, 
— thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou bcest Trinculo, come foiTh ; I’ll ]iull 
thee by the lesser legs : if any be Trinculo’s logs, these 
are they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed . How cam’s! 
thou to be the siege of this moon-calf? (an he \enl 
Trinculos ? 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunder- stroke : 
—But art thou not drowned, Stephano ? 1 hope now, 
thou art not drowned. Is the stoim overblown? I 
hid me under the dead moon-calf’s gaberdine, for fear 
of the storm : And art thou living, Stephano ? O Ste- 
phano, two Neapolitans ’scap’d ! 

Ste. Pr’ythee, do not turn me about ; my stomach 
is not constant. 

Cal. These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 
That’s a brave god, and bears celestisd liquor : 

I will kneel to him. 

Ste. How didst thou ’scape ? How cam’st thou 
hither ? swear by this bottle, how thou cam’st hither? 
I escaped upon a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved 
over-board^ by this bottle ! which 1 made of the bark 
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of a tree, with mine own hands, since I was cast 
a-sborc. 

Cal. ril swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True subject ; for tiu* liquor is not earthly. 

Ste. Here 3 swear then how thou escap’dst. 

Trin. Swam a-shoiv, man, like a duck; I can swim 
like a duck. I’ll be sworn. 

Ste. Here, kiss the book ; Though thou canst swim 
like a duck* thou art made like a goose. 

Trin. O '^tephano, hast any more of this ? 

Ste. The whole butt, man^ iiiy cellar is in a rock 
by the sea-side, where my wine is hid. How now, 
moon-calf ' how does thine ague ? 

Cal. Hast thou not dropped from hea^ en ? 

Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee : I w'as the 
man in the moon, when time was. 

CaL I ha^e seen thcc in her, and I do adore thee) 
My mistress shewed me thee, fhgr dog, and bush. 

Ste. Come, swear to that ) kiss book : I will fur- 
nish it anon with new contents; swear. 

Trin, By this good light, this is a very shallow mon- 
ster; — I afeard of him? — a very weak monster: — ^The 
man i’the moon? — a most poor credulous monster: — 
Well drawn, monster, in good sooth. 

Cal, I’ll shew thee every fertile inch o’ th’ island 5 
And kiss thy foot j I pr’ythee, be my god. 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken 
monster ; when his god’s asleep, he’ll rob his bottle. 

Cal, I’ll kiss thy fool : I’ll swear myself thy subject. 

Ste. Come on then ; down, and swear. 

Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy- 
headed monster: A most scurvy monster! 1 could find 
in my heart to beat him,— 
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Ste, Come, kiss. 

Trin, — ^but that the poor monster's in drink : An 
abominable monster ! 

Cal. rU shew thee the best springs 5 i’ll phick thee 
berries 3 

rU fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I ser\^c ! 
rU bear him no more sticks, but follow thee. 

Thou wond’rous man. 

Trin. A most ridiculous monster 5 to make a wonder 
of a poor drunkard. 

Cal. 1 pr’ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails aiiU dig thee pig-nuts 3 
Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet 3 I’U bring thee 
To clust’ring filbcrds, and sometimes rU get thee 
Young sea-mells from the rock : Wilt thou go with me ? 

Ste. I pr’ythee now, 4 feid the way, without any more 
talking. — Trincul o^j ^ king and all our company else 
being drowned, w m BI inhepi here. — Here 3 bear my 
bottle. Fellow TriSulo, we ll fill him by and by again. 
Cal. Farewell master : farewell, faieweU. 

\_Sings drmkenly. 

Trin, A howling monster 3 a drunken monster. 

Cal. No more dams Til make for JUh ; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring. 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish ; 

'Ban 'Ban, Ca — Caliban, 

Has a new master — Get a new man. 

Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, freedom ! freedom, hey- 
day, freedom ! 

Ste. O brave monster ! lead the way. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE I . — Before Prospcro’s Cell. 

Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 

Per. There be bonie sports are painful ; but their 
labour 

Delight ill them sets olf: some kinds of baseness 
A r‘c nobly undergone 5 and most poor matters 
JAiint to ri( h ends, lliis my mean task would be 
As heavy to me, as ’tis odious 5 but 
l"he mistress, whicli I serve, quickens whaCs dead^ 
And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed j 
And he’s composed of harshness. I must remove 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up. 

Upon a sore injunction : My mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work says, such base* 
ncbS 

Had ne’er like Executor. 1 forget : 

But tlt^e sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours , 
Most ]bu^4ess, when 1 do it. 


IRANDA 5 and Prospero at a distance. 


Mira. Alas, now ! pray you, 

Work not so hard ; I would, the light’ning had 
Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin’d to pile ! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you : when this burns, 
’Twill weep for having wearied you : My father 
Is hard at study j pray now, rest yourself ; 

He’s safe for these three hours. 

Per. 


0 most dear mktresS; 
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The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira, If you’ll sit down, 

m bear your logs the while : Pray, give me that j 
I’ll carry it to the pile. 

Fer, No, precious creature : 

I bad rather crack my sinews, break my back. 

Than you should such dishonour undergo. 

While I sit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me 

As well as it does you : and 1 sho\dd do it 
With much more ease > for my good will is to it. 

And yours against. 

Pro. Poor worm ! thou art infected , 

This visitation shews it. 

§fira. You look weanly. 

Fer. No, noble mistress j tis fresh morning with 
me, 

Wlien you are by at night. I do beseech you, 

(Chiefly, that I might set it in my prayers,) 

What b your name } 

Mira, Miranda : — O my father, 

I have broke your hest to say so ! 

Fer. Admir’d Miranda 

Indeed, the top of admiration } worth 
What’s dearest to the world ! FuU many a lady 
1 have ey’d with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women j never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d>. 

And put it to the foil : But you, O you. 
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So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of eveiy creature’s best . 

Mira. I do not know 

One of my sex ■, no woman’s face remember, 

Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good fiiend. 

And my dear father : how features are abroad, 

J am skill-less of j but, by my modesty, 

(The j('\vel in my dower,) 1 would not wish 
Any com])anion in the world but you 5 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Be aides yourself, to like of : But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
Therein forget. 

Fer. I am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda 5 I do think, a king ; 

(I would, not so !) and vvould no more endure 
This wooden slavery , than I would suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. — Hear my soul speak;— 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart f'y to your service ; there resides. 

To make me slave to it ; and for your sake. 

Am 1 this patient log-man. 

Mira, Do you love me ? 

Fer. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event. 

If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
A\Tiat best is boded me, to mischief ! I, 

Beyond all limit of what else i* th* world. 

Do love, prize, honour you. 

Mira. I am a fool. 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

Pro. 


Fair encounter' 
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Of two most rare affections ! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between them ! 

Fer. Wherefore weep you ^ 

Mna. At mine unworthiness, that dare not ofier 
What I desire to give j and much less take. 

What I shall die to want : But this is trifling > 

And all the more it seeks to hide itself. 

The bigger bulk it shews. Hence, bashful cu^ining ? 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me j 
If not, ril die your maid . to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I’ll be your servant, 

Wliether you will or no, 

Fer. My mistress, dearest. 

And I thus himible ever. 

My husband then ? 

’'Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom : here’s my hand. 

Mira. And mine, with my heart in’t : And now fare- 
well. 

Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand ! thousaliS ! 

[Eieuni Fer. and Mtra. 
Fro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be. 

Who are surpriz’d with all : but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I’ll to my book ; 

For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 

Much business appertaining. [Exit. 
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SCENE II. — Another part of the Island, 

Enter Stfpj[\no and TEiNr uLo ; Caliban following 
u'lih a bottle. 

Stc. Tell not me ; — wlien the butt is out, we will 
ib ink water j not a <irop before ; therefore bear up, 
arifl board ’em ; Servant-monster, drink to me. 

Trin. Servant -monster ? the folly of this island ! 
They say, there’s but five upon this isle : we are three 
of tliem j if the other two be brained like us, the state 
totters. 

Ste Di ink, servant-monster, when I bid thee ; thy 
eyes are almost set in thy head. 

Trin. Where should they be set else ? he w^cre a brave 
monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. 

Stc. My man-monster hath drowned liis tongue •m 
sack : for my jiart, the sea cannot drown me : I 
ere 1 could recovtT tlie slioi’e, five-and- thirty leagues, 
off and on, by this light. — ^lliou shalt be my lieutenant, 
monster, or my standard. 

TV^.^Ypur lieutenant, if you list ■, he’s no standard. 

Ste! ^^»11 iiot run, monsieur monster. 

Trin. Nor go neither ; but yoxi’ll lie, like dogs 5 and 
yet say nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest 
a good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour ? Let me lick thy shoe : 
ril not serve him, he is not valiant. 

Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster ; I am in 
case to justle a constable : Why, thou deboshed fish 
thou, was there ever man a coward, that hath drunk 
so much sack as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a monstrous 
lie, being but half a fish, and half a monster } 


VOL. I. 
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CaL Lo, how he mocks me ! wilt thou let him, my 
lord? 

Trin. Lord, quoth he! — that a monster should be 
such a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again * bite him to death, T pr’ythee. 

Ste. Triiiculo, keep a good tongue in your head j if 
you pro\e a mutineer, the next tree — ^The poor mon- 
ster's my subject, and he shall not suffer indignity 

Cal. 1 thank my noble lord. Wilt thou 1*^ pleas’d 
To hearken once again the suit 1 made thee ^ 

Ste. Many will 1 * kneel and repeat it j I will stand, 
and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, invisible 

Cal As I told thee 
Before, I am subject to a tyrant j 
A sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
Cheated me of this island. 

Jri. Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou ; 

I would, my valiant master would destroy thee : 

1 do not lie. 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in hi^ 
tale, by this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth 

Tnn. Why, I said nothing. 

Ste. Mum then, and no more.— [To Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 

From me he got it. If thy greatness .will 
Revenge it on him — for, 1 know, thou dar’st ^ 

But this thing dare not. 

Ste. That’s most certain. 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of iL and I’ll serve thee. 
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Stc. How now shall this be compassed ? Canst them 
bring me to the party > 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord 5 111 yield him thee asleep, 
Wlicre thou may’st knock a nail into his head. 

An Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cal. What a pied ninny’s this ? Thou scurvy patch ! — 
I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows. 

And take his bottle from him : when that’s gone. 

He shall drink nought but brine j for I’ll not shew him 
Where the quick freshes arc. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no ftirther danger: interrupt 
the monster one word further, and, by this hand, rU 
turn my mercy out of dOors, and make a stock- lish of 
thee. 

Trm. Wliy, what did I ? I did nothing ; I’ll go fur- 
ther off. 

Ste. Didst thou not say, he lied ? 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so ? take thou that. [Strikes Mm.'] As you 
like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trm, 1 did not give the lie : — Out o’ your wits, and 
hearing too ?— — A pox o’ your bottle ! this can sack, 
and drinking do. — A murmn on your monster, and 
the devil take your fingers ! 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Stc. Now, forward with your tale. Pr’ythee stand 
further olF. 

Cal. Beat him enough : after a little time. 

I’ll beat him too. 

Ste. Stand further. — Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with him 
r th’ afternoon to sleep: there thou may’st brain 
him. 
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Having first seiz’d his books ; or with a log 
Batter his skull, oi- paunch him with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thv knife : Remember, 

First to possess hi‘i 1)()ok3 ; for without them 

He’s but a sot, as I am, noi* hath not 

One spirit to command : They all do hate him. 

As rootedly as I * Burn but his books 
He has brave utensils, (for so he calls them,) 

Which, w^hen he has a house, he’ll deck withaf 
And that most deeply to consider, is 
The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 
Calls her a non-pareil : I ne’er saw w oman. 

But only Sycorax my dam, and she ; 

But she as far surpasseth i5ycorax. 

As great’st does least. 

Ste. Is it so brave a lass ? 

Cal Ay, lord 5 she wiU become thy bed, I warrant. 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man : his daughter and 
I will be king and queen > (save our graces !) and 
Trinculo and thyself sliall be viceroys : — Dost thou like 
the plot, Trinculo ? 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand 5 I am sorry I beat thee : but, 
while thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal Within this half hour will he be asleep 5 
Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honour. 

jiri. This will I tell my master. 

Cal Thou malc’st me merry : I am full of pleasure ) 
Let us be jocund : Will you troll the catch 
ITou taught me but while-ere ? 

Sle. At thy request, monster, 1 will do reason, any 
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reason : Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. [Sings. 

Flout Vw*, and shout 'em, and skout *emy ami flout 'em; 

Thought isfru. 

Cal, That s not the tune. 

[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe, 

Ste. What is this same ? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played by the 
picture of No-body. 

Ste. If thou beest a man, shew thyself in tliy likeness : 
if thou beest a (le\il, take’t as thou list. 

Trin. O, forgi\e me ni) sins ! 

Ste. He that dies, pays all debts : I defy thee 
Mercy upon us 1 

Cal. Art thou afeard ? 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard , the isle is full of noises. 

Sounds, and sweet aiis, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Whll hum abou( mine ears ; and sometimes voices. 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep. 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming. 
The clouds, methought, would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I wak’d, 

1 ciy’d to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where 
I shall have my mu‘-ic for nothing. 

Cal. When Prospero is destroyed. 

Ste, That shall be by and by : I remember the story. 

Trin. The sound is going away ; let’s follow it, and 
after, do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster ^ we’ll follow.-— I would I could 
see this taborer : he lays it on. 
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Trin. Wilt come ? I'll follow, Stephano. [Eieunt. 

SCENE III . — Another part of the Island. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and othfrs, 

Gon. By’r lakin, I can go no further, sir ; 

My old bones ache : here’s a maze trod, indeed,* 
Through forth-rights, and meanders ! by your patience, 
I needs must rest me. 

Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee. 

Who am myself attach’d with meanness. 

To the dulling of my spirits : sit down, and rest 
Even here 1 will i>ut off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown’d. 

Whom thus we sti-ay to find j and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land : Well let him go. 

Ant. I am right glad that he’s so out of hope. 

\_Aside to Sebastian. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect. 

Seb. The next advantage 

Will we take thoroughly. 

Ant. Let it be to-night ; 

For, now they are oppress’d with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance. 

As when they are fresh. 

Seb. 1 say, to-night : no more. 

SokH^n and strange musick ; and Prospero above, invi^ 
sible. Enter several strange shapes, bringing in a ban-- 
quet ; they dance about it with gentle actions of saluta* 
tion ; and, inviting the king, 5fC. to eat, they depart. 
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Ahm. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark ! 

Go? 7. Manellous sweet musick ! 

AUm (iive us kind keeper?*, heavens ^ What were 
these ? 

S(fj. A lining drollery : Now I will believe, 

That there are unicorns ; that, in Arabia 

riiere is one tree, the phoenix* throne ^ one phoenix 

At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. ril believe both ; 

And Avhat does else w'ant credit, come to me. 

And rU be sworn ’tis tine : Tnivellers ne’er did lie. 
Though fools at home condemn them. 

Gon. If in Naples 

I should report this now% would they beliei e me ? 

If I should say, I saw such islanders, 

(For, certes, these arc people of the island,) 

Who, though they arc of monstrous shape, yet, note. 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pro. Honest lord. 

Thou hast said well ; for some of you there present. 
Are worse than devils. [Aside 

Alon. I cannot too much muse. 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing 
(Although they want the use of tongue,) a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pro. Praise in departing. [Aside, 

Fran. They vanish’d strangely. 

Seb. No matter, since 

They have left their viands behind ; for we have sto- 
machs. — 

WiU’t please you taste of what is here ? 
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Alon, Not I. 

Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear : When we wen* 
boys. 

Who w'ould believe that there were inoiintaincers, 
Dew-lapp’d like huUs, whose throats had hanging at 
them 

W^allets of flesh ? or that there were such men. 

Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we 
find, 

Each putter-out on five for one, will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

Aha. I will stand to, and feed. 

Although my last : no matter, since I feel 
The best is past : — Brother, niy lord the duke. 

Stand too, and do as v\e. 

Thunder and lightnms^. Enter Ariel like a harpy ; claps 
his wings upon the table, and, with a quaint device, the 
banquet vanishes, 

Ari. You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instniment this lower world. 

And what is in’i,) the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up 5 and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit j you ’mongst men 
Being most unfit 10 live. I have made you mad ; 

[feiwg Alon. See. fire, draw their swords^ 
And even with such like valour, men hang and drown 
‘ froper selves. You fools ! I and my fellows 
listers of fate 3 the elements 
1 your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Lind the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diitiinish 
One dowle that’s in my plume j my fellow-ministers 
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Are like invulnerable : if you could hurt. 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengths. 

And will not be ujdifted : But, remember, 

that’s my business to vou,) that you three 
Fioni Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 

L\})Os’d unto the sea, which hath recpiit it, 
i lim, and his innocent child ; for which foul deed 
The powers, delaving, not forgetting, have 
InceU'-’d the seas and shores, ^ca, all the creatures, 
Against your peace . Tliee, of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft 5 and do pronounce by me, 

Ling’ ring perdition (worse than any death 

Can be at once,) shall step by step attend 

You, and your ways j whose wratlis to guard you from 

(Mhich here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 

U])on }Our heads,) is nothing, but heart’s sorrow. 

And a clear life ensuing. 

He vanishes in thunder: then, to soft musick, enter the 
Shapes again, and dance with mops and movees, and carry 
out the table. 

Pro. \_Aside.'\ Bravely the figure of this harpy hast 
thou 

Perform'd, my Ariel 3 a grace it had, devouring : 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing ’bated. 

In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life. 

And observation strange, my meaner ministers 
l^'heir several kinds have done : my high charms work 
And these, mine enemies, are all knit up ^ 

In their distractions : they now are in my power | 

And in these tits 1 leave them, whilst I visit 
Young Feidinand, (whom they su])pose is drown’d,) 
And his and my loved darling. [Exit Pro. from above. 
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Gon, T th* name of something holy^ sir^ why stand 
you 

In this strange stare? 

^Um. O. it is monstrous ! monstrous ! 

Methought, the billows spoke, and told me of it 3 
The winds did sing it to me j and the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 
The name of Piosper ^ it did bass my tresj)af 5 S. * 
Therefore my son i' th’ ooze is bedded , and 
I’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 

And with him there lie mudded. [Enf. 

Seb. But one fiend at a lime . 

m fight their legions o’er. 

Ant. rU be thy second. 

[Exeunt StB and Asi 
Gon. All three of them are desperate ; their great 
guilt. 

Like poison given to work a gi-eat time after. 

Now ’gins to bite the spirits : — 1 do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly, 

And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to 

Adi. Follow, I pray you. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I . — Before Prosperous Cell, 

Enter Prospero, Ferdinand, and Miranda. 

Pro. If 1 have loo aiLstcrely punisli’d you. 

Your componsation makes amends ; for I 
Have ^iven you lu^re a thread of mine own life. 

Or that for which I iivej whom once again 
I tender to thy liand : all thy \exations 
Wert but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the te^t : here, afore Heaven, 

I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 

Do not smile at me, that I boast her off. 

For thou shall find she will outstrip all praise. 

And make it halt behind her. 

Fer. I do believe it. 

Against an oracle. 

Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter ; But 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With fiill and holy rite be minister’d. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fell 
To make this contract grow 5 but barren hate, 
Sour-ey’d disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly. 

That you shall hate it both ; therefore, take heed. 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 

Fer. As I hope 

For quiet days, ftiir issue, and long life. 

With such loTe as 'tis now 3 the miurkiest den. 
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The most opportune place, the strong's! suggestion 
Our worser Genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lu‘'t ; to take a\^ ay 
The edge of that day’s celebration, 

When I shall think or Phoebus’ steeds arc founder’d^ 
Or night kej)t chain’d below . 

Pro. Fairly spoke : 

Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine own.— 

What, Ariel j my industrious servant Ariel ! 

Enter Ariel. 

An. What would my potent master ? here I am 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last ser\ ice 
Did worthily perform 5 and I must use you 
In such another trick : go, bring the rabble. 

O'er whom I give thee power, here, to this place : 
Incite them to quick motion ^ for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art 5 it is my promise. 

And they expect it from me, 

Ari. Presently ? 

Pro. Ay, with a twink. 

Ari. Before you can say. Come, and go. 

And breathe twice 5 and cry, so, so ; 

Each one, tripping on his toe. 

Will be here with mop ac|d mowe : 

Do you love me. 

Pro. Dearly, mn,delicate Ariel : Do not approach. 
Till thou dost he^ me call. 

Ari. Well I conceive. [Exit. 

Pro. Look, tlwju be true j do not give dalliance 
Too much the reth , the strongest oaths are straw 
To th* fire i’ th' blood : be more abstemious. 
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Or else good night, you” vow ! 

Far. I wan’ant you, sir j 

The white-cold virgin spxow iij)oa n-y heart 
Abates llic ardour of inv \i\ cr. 

P7 0. " Well.-^ 

]S(jw come, my Ariel ; bring a corollary, 

Kathei than \aint a sjjirit ; appear, and pertly. — 

No tongue , all eyes 3 be silent. [Soft music k 

A ^Uisciue. Enter Iris. 

Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, 'vetches, oats, and pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with pconied and lilied brims. 

Which spongy April at thy best betrinis, 

To make cold nymplis chaste crowns ; and thy broom 
groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 

Being lass-lorn 3 thy pole-elipt vineyard 3 
And thy scj - marge, steril, and rocky-hard. 

Where thou thyself dost air : Tlie c^ueen o’ th’ sky. 
Whose wateiy arch, and messenger, am I, 

Bids thee leave these 3 and with her sovereign grace. 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place. 

To come and sport ; her p^ocks fly amain 3 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to eolbrtain. 

Enter Ceres. 

Cer. Hail, many-colour’d messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter 3 
Who, with thy salBFron wings, upon my flowers 
Difiusest honey-drops, refresliing showers 3 
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And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres, and iny unshinibb’d down, 

Rich scarf to my proud earth ; Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither, to tliis sliort-grass'd-green ? 

Iris, A contract of true love to celebrate ■, 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless’d lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow. 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know, 

Do now attend the queen ? since they did plot 
The means, that dusky Dis my daughter got. 

Her and her blind boy’s scandal'd company \ 

I have forsworn. f 

Iris. Of her society i 

Be not afraid j I met her deity 3 

Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her son 
Do^e-d^awn with her: here thought they to have 
done 

Some wanton charm upon this .man and maid, 

Whose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted : but in vain ; 

Mars’s hot minion is return’d again j 

Her waspish -headed son has broke his arrows, 

Swears he wiU shoot no more, but play with sj»ar- 
rows. 

And be a boy right out. 

Cer. Highest queen of state. 

Great Juno comes j I know her by her gait. 

Enter Juno. 

Jm. How do^ my bounteous sister ? Go with me, 
'Po bless this tw4&n, that they may prosperous be. 

And honour’d in Ibeir issue. 
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Juni». Hmoufy riches, marrtage-hlessing. 

Long continuancvy and incren}>ing, 

Ifourbf joijs he still vpon you 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Ceres. Earih\s increase, andfoison plenty. 

Barns, and t*arners never empty ; 

Vines, with dust' ring hunches growing , 

Planti , with goodly burden bowing ; 

Spring comt to you, at the farthest. 

In the eery end of harvest ! 

Scarcity, and want, shall shun you, 

Ceres' blessing so is on you. 

Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly : May I be bold 
To think these spirits ? 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 

I have from their confine's call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 

Fer, Let me live here ever } 

So rare a wonder’d father, and a wife. 

Make thi.® place Paradise. 

[Juno and Ceres whisper, and send Iris on employment. 
Pro, Sweet now, silence ; 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 

There’s something else to do : hush, and be mute. 

Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Iris, You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the wand’ring 
brooks, 

With your sedg’d crowns, and ever-harmless looks. 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons 5 Juno does command : 

Come, tCinperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love ^ be not too late. 
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Etiter certain Nymphs. 

You sun-burn'd sicklemen, of Auirust wean’, 
Come hither from the fiirrow, and be meny 3 
Make holy-day : your r\’e-straw hat‘^ put on, 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 


Enter certain BeaperSf properly habited : they joir with 
the Nymphs in a graceful dance: towards the end whereof 
Vrostero starts suddenly, and speaks ; after ichuh, to 
a strange, hollow, and con fused noise, they heavily vanish 


Pro. [Jside ] 1 had forgot (liat foul conspirac} 

Of the bea‘'t Caliban, and his confederates, 

Against my life 3 the minute of their plot 
Is almost come. — [To the Spirits.'] Well done ; — avoid ; 
—-no more. 

Fer. This is most strange: you: fathers in some 
p<ission 


That works him strongly. 

Mira. Never till this day. 

Saw I him touch’d with anger so disteni{>er’d. 


Pro. You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort. 
As if you were dismay’d : be cheerful, sir : J 
Our reveLs now are ended : these our actoi’S^ 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : ^ 

And, like the baseless fabrick of this vision. 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The soltt^^tiltpGiples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all shaU dissolve 3 

And, like tnra insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a. rack behind . We are such stuff 
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As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is^oundcd Mrith a sleep. — Sir, I am vex'd •, 

Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled. 

Be not disturb'd with my infirmity : 

If you be pleas'd, retire into my cell. 

And there repose ; a turn or two I’ll walk. 

To sTiU my beating mind, 

Ftr. Mira. We wish your peace. 

IKieunt, 

Pro. Come with a thought : — 1 thank you : — Ariel, 
come. 


Enter Ariel. 


Thy thoughts J cleave to : Wliat’s thy plca'^urc > 
Pro. Spirit, 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban, 

Art. \y, my commander : when I presented Ceres, 

I thought to have told thee of it j but I fear’d. 

Lest I might anger thee. 

Pro. Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets ? 
.^ri. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drink- 



So full 
For brei 
For kissi 
Towards tl 
At which. 


alour, that they smote the air 
in their faces 5 beat the ground 
their feet : yet always bending 
project : Then I beat my tabor, 
unback’d colts, they prick’d their ears. 
Advanc’d their eye-lids, lifted up their noses, 

As they smelt musick ; so I charm’d their c^rs. 

That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d, 

Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking go^ipthorns^ 
Which enter’d their frail shins : at last I left them 
1’ th* filthy mantled pool beyond your cellj 
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There dancing up to the chins^ that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 

Pro. This was well done^ my bird : 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still : 

The trumpery in my house, go, bring it hither, 

For stale to catch these thieves. 

jiri, 1 go, I go. [Eri^, 

Pro. A devil, a born devil, on whose nature*' 
Nurture can never stick 5 on whom iny pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost ; 

And as, with age, his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers : I will plague them all. 

Re-enter Ariel loaden with glistering apparel, 8 sc, 
Even to roaring Come, hang them on this line. 

Prospero and Ariel remain invisible Enter Caliban, 
Stephano, and Trinculo, all wet. 

CaL Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may 
not 

Hear a foot fall : we now are near his cell. 

Ste, Monster, your fairy, which, you say, is a harm- 
less fairy, has done little better than played the Jack 
with us. 

Trin. Monster, I do smell all horse-pias; at which 
my nose is in great indignation. 

Ste. So is mine. Do you hear, monster ? If I should 
take a displeasure against you 5 look you,-— 

Trin. Tliou wert but a lost monster. . 

Cal. Good my lord, give me thy favour still : 

Be patient^ for the prize FlI bring thee to 
Shall hood-wink this mischance : therefore^ sjieak 
softly, 

AU*6 hush’d as midnight yet. 
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Trin, Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool, — 

Ste. There is not only disgrace and dishonour in 
that, monster, but an infinite loss. 

Trin. That’s more to me than my wetting : yet this 
is your hannless fairy, monster. 

Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o’er ears 
for my labour. 

Cal. Pr’ytkee, my king, be quiet : Seest thou here, 
This is the mouth o* th’ cell : no noise, and enter : 

Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Fhine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 

For aye thy foot-licker. 

Ste. Give me thy hand : I do begin to have bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin. O king Stcphano ! Opeer! O worthy Stephano ! 
look, what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 

Cai. Let it alone, thou fool •, it is but trash. 

Trin. O ho, monster j we know what belongs to a 
frippery O king Stephano ! 

Sie. Put off that gown, Trinculoj by this band. I’ll 
have that gown. 

Trin. Thy grace shall have it. 

Cal. The dropsy drown this fool! what do you mean. 
To doat thus on such luggage ? Let’s along. 

And do the murder first : if he awake. 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with pinches ; 
Make us strange stuff. 

Ste. Be you quiet, monster. — Mistress line, is not 
this my jerkin ? Now is the jerkin under the line: now, 
jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, and prove a bald 
jerkin. 

Trin. Do, do : We steal by line and level, and’t like 
your grace. 
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Ste. I thank thee for that jest j here’s a garment 
for’t : wit shall not go unrewarded, w hile I am king of 
this country: Steal by line and lively is an excellent pass 
of pate ; there's another garment for’t. 

Trin, Monster, come, put some lime upon your fin- 
gers, and away with the rest. 

Cal. I will have none' oi/t : wc shall lose our time. 
And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. 

Ste. Monster, lay-to your fingers ; help to bear this 
away, where my hogshead of wine is, or I’ll turn you 
out of my kingdom : go to, carry this. 

Trin. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 

A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers spirih, in shape of 
hounds, and hunt them about; Prospeko and Ariel 
setting them on. 

Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey ! 

Ari. Silver ! there it goes. Silver f 

Pro. Fury, Fury ! there. Tyrant, there ! hark, hark ! 

[Cal. Ste. and Thin, are driven out» 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions ; shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps 3 and more pinch-spotted makt 
them. 

Than pard, or cat o* mountain, 

Ari, Hark, they roar. 

Pro. Let them be hunted soundly : At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine eawies : 

Shortly shall all my labours eiid^ and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom : for a little. 

Follow^ and do me service. 


lExewii 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Before the Cell o/Trospero. 

Enter Prospero in his magick robes : and Ariel. 

Pro Now does my project gather to a head : 

My charm*' crack not , my spirits obey ; and time 
Goes upright with his carnage. How’s the day ? 

Ati On the sixtli hour ; at which time, my lord^ 
You said our work should cease. 

Pro. I did say so. 

When first I rais’d the tempest. Say, my spirit. 

How fares the king and his ? 

An. Confin’d together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge } 

Just as you left them, sir } all prisoners 

In the lime-grove which weather-fends your cell ^ 

They cannot budge, till your release. The king. 

His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted; 

And the remainder mourning over them. 

Brim-full of sorrow, and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him you term’d, sir. The good old lord, Gonzalo ; 

His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds : your charm so strongly works 
them, 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pro. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

Art, Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pro. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their aSlictions ? and shall not myself. 
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One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the 
quick. 

Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fiiry 

Do I take part : the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further : Go, release them, Ariel ; 

My charms I’ll break, their senses I'll restore. 

And they shall be themselves. 

An, ril fetch them, sir. [Exit. 

Pro. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and 
groves 5 

And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 

When he comes back j you demy-puppets, that 
By moon-shine do the green-sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew 5 by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be,) I have be-dimm*d 
The noon-tide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds. 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set ro^ng war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have 1 made shake ; and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar : graves, at my command. 

Have wak’d their sleepers 5 op’d, and let them forth 
By my so potent art : But this rough magick 
I here abjure : and, when I have requir’d 
Some heavenly musick, (which even now I do,) 
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To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for. Ml break my staflF, 
liuiy it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound. 

Til drown my book. [Solemn mnsick. 

Re-enter Ariel : after him, Alonso, with afiantick ges- 
ture y attended by Gonzalo ; Sebastian and Antonio 
in like manner, attended hy Adrian and Francisco : 
thaj all enter the circle which Prospero had made, and 
there stand charmed ; which Prospero observing, speaks. 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains. 

Now useless, boil’d within thy skull ! There ^tand^ 

For you are spell-stopp’d. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man. 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the shew of thine^ 

Fall fellowly drops. — The charm dissolves apace; 

And as the morning steals upon the night. 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. — O my good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 
To him thou follow’st ; I will pay thy graces 
Home, both in word and deed . — Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act 
Thou’rt pinch’d for’t now, Sebastian. — ^Flesh and 
blood. 

You brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 

Expcll’d remorse and nature ; who, with Sebastian, 
(Whose inward pinches therefore are most strong,) 
Would here have kill’d your king; 1 do forgive thee^ 
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Unnatural though thou art ! — Their understanding 
Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the rcasonahk* shores, 

Tliat now lie foul and muddy. — Not one of them, 
That yet lookb on me, or would know me : — Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell j [EiU Akiee. 
I will dis-case me, and myself present. 

As I was sometime Milan : — quickly, spirit 
Thou shall ere long be free. 

Ariel re-enters, sin^ng, and helps to attire Prospero. 

Ari. ff'here the bee sucks, tkere suck 1; 

In a cov'sitp's belt I he : 

There I cnucit when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly. 

After suhimet', merrily : 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Pro. Why, that’s my dainty Ariel : I shall miss thee; 
But yet thou shall have freedom : so, so, so.— 

To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art : 

There shall thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master, and the boatswain, 
Beii^ fl^ake, enforce them to this place ; 

Au,jl I f p’]j^hee. 

Aft. I the air before me, and return 
Dll film Jiulse twice beat. [Exit Ariel. 

• Gan. AH torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
filhabitv here : Some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pro. Behold, sir king. 

The wronged duke of Milan, Prospero : 

For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body; 
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And to Ihee, and thy company^ I bid 
A heart} welcome. 

AJon, Whe’r thou beest he, or no, 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 

As late I have been, I not know • thy pulse 
Beats, ns of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw thee, 
Th’ afllietion of my mind amends, with which, 

I fear, a madness held me • this niust crave 
(An if this b(‘ at all,) a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign ; and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs : — ^But how should Pros- 
pero 

Be living, and be here ? 

Pro. First, noble friend. 

Let me embrace thine age , whose honour cannot 
Be measur’d, or confin’d. 

Gon. Whether this be. 

Or be not. I’ll not swear. 

Pro, You do yet taste 

Some sub'iities o’ th’ isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain : — ^Welcome, my friends all 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

[Aside to Seb« oiuIAnt. 

1 here could pluck his highness’ frowa upem yoU, 

And justify you traitors > at this time 
I’ll tell no tales. 

Seb, The devil speaks in him. [Aside. 

Pro. No . 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Woidd even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault j all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, 1 know. 

Thou must restore. 
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Alon, If thou beost Prospero, - 

Give us particulars of thy preservation : 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore ; where I have lost. 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is ! 

My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro. I am woe for*t, sir. 

AUm. Irreparable is the loss 5 and patience 
Says, it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather think. 

You have not sought her help ; of whose soft grace. 
For the like loss, I have her sovereign aid. 

And rest myself content. 

Alon. You the like loss ? 

Pro. As great to me, as late ; and, portable 
To make the dear loss, have 1 means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you ; for 1 
Have lost my daughter. 

Alon. A daughter ? 

O heavens ! that they were living both in Naples, 

The king and queen there ! that they were, 1 wish 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter > 

Pro. In this last tempest. I perceive, these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire. 

That they devour their reason j and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath : but, howsoe’er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain. 

That I am Prospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan ^ who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, was landed. 
To be the lord on*t No more yet of this , 
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For ’tis a chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir ; 

This ccU’s my com! : here have I few attendants. 

And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing ; 

At least , bring forth a wonder, to content ye. 

As much as me my dukedom. 

The entrance of the Cell opensy and discovers Ferdinand 
and Miranda playing at chess. 

Mira. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Fer. No, my dearest love, 

I would not for the world. 

Mira. Yes, for a sco^^e of kingdoms, you should 
wrangle. 

And I would call it fair play. 

Alon. If this prove 

A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall 1 twice lose. 

Seh. A most high miracle ! 

Fer. Though the seas threaten they are merciful : 

1 have curs'd them without cause. 

[Fer. kneels to Alon. 
Alon. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about ! 

Arise, and say how thou cam'st here. 

Mira. O ! wonder ! 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is ! O brave new world. 

That has such people in’t ! 

Pro. 


*Tis new to thee. 
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Alon. What is this maid, with whom thou wast at 
play ? 

Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three hours : 

Is she the goddess that bath sever’d us. 

And brouglit us thus together ? 

Ftr. Sir, she’s mortal , 

But, by immortal J^^o^idcnce, she’s mine ; 

I chose her. when I could not ask my father 
For his advice ; nor thought 1 had on(‘ ; she 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 

Of whom so often I have heard renown. 

But never saw before j of whom I have 
Receiv’d a second life, and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

Alon, I am hers : 

But O, how oddly will it sound, that 1 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Pro, There, sir, stop ; 

I^t us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that’s gone. 

I have inly wept. 

Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown ; 

For it is you, that have chalk’d forth the way 
Which brought us hither ! 

Ahn, I say. Amen, Gonzalo ! 

Gon, Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples ? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy \ and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis 3 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife. 

Where he himself was lost ; Bh>spero his dukedom^ 
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111 a poor isle ; ami all of us, ourselves, 

W'lien no man was his own. 

^lofi Give me your hands : [To Fer. and Mira« 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart, 
i'hat doth not wish you joy ! 

Gon. Be’t so ! Amen ! 

Tte-enter Ariel, with the Master and Boatswain ainazedly 
following. 

0 look, sir, look, sir ; here are more of us ! 

1 piophesied, if a gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown Now, blasphemy. 
That swear’st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore ? 
Hast thou no mouth by land ? What is the news ? 

Boats. The best news is, that we have safely found 
Our king, and company : the next our ship, — 

Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split, — 

Is tight, and yare, and bravely rigg’d, as when 
We first put out to sea, 

jiri. Sir, all this service 

Have I done since I went. >jMde, 

Pro, My tricksy spirit ! 3 

Jlon. These are not natural events 3 they strengthen. 
From strange to stranger : — Say, how came you hither? 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 
rd strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep. 

And (hpw, we know not,) all clapp'd under hatches. 
Where, but even now, with strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, gingling chains. 

And more diversity of sounds, all horrible, 

* We were awak'd 5 straitway, at liberty ; 

Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 

Our royal, good, and gallant ship j our master 
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Capering to eye her : On a tnce, so please you. 

Even in a dream, were we divided from them. 

And were brought moping hither. 

An, Was’t well done ? 

Pro, Bravely, my diligence. Thou shalt be % Aside 
free. 3 

AUm. This is as strange a maze as e’er men trod : 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of : some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my liege. 

Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business ; at pick’d leisure. 
Which shall be shortly, single I’ll resolve you 
t Which to you shall seem probable,) of e\ery 
These happen’d accidents : till when, be cheerful, 

And ttiink of each thing well.- — Come hither, spirit j 
Set Caliban and his companions free : lAside. 

Untie the spell. [Ex. Ariel.] How fares my gracious sir r 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 

Re-enter Ariel, driving in Caliban, Stephano, and 
Trinculo, in their stolen apparel, 

Ste, Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man 
take care for himself for all is but fortune : — Coragio, 
bully-monster, Coragio ! 

Tf in, If these be true spies which I wear in my head, 
here’s a goodly sight. 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits, indeed ! 

How fine my master is ! 1 am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Seb, 


Ha^ ha; 
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What things are these, my lord Antonio ! 

Will money buy them ? 

Ant. Very like ; one of them 

Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pro. Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 
7'hen say, if they be true : — This mis-shapen knave. — 
His mother was a witch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
And deal in her command, without her power : 

These tliree have robb’d me ; and this demi-de\il 
(For he’s a bastard one,) had plotted with them 
To lake my life : two of these fellows voii 
Must know, and own 3 this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Cal. I shall be pinch’d to death. 

Alon, Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

Seb. He is drunk now : where had he wine ? 

Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe : Where should they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them — 

How cain’st thou in this pickle '> 

Trin. I nave been in such a pickle, since I saw you 
last, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : 1 
shall not fear fly-blowing. 

Seb. Why, how now, Stephano ? 

Ste. O, touch me not j lam not Stephano, but a cramp. 

Pro. You’d be king of the isle, sirrah ? 

Ste. I should have been a sore one then. 

AUm. This is as strange a thing as e’er T look’d on. 

[^Pointing to Caliban. 

Pro. He is as disproportion’d in his manners. 

As in his shape : — Go, sirrah, to my cell j 
Take with you your companions ^ as you look 
To have my paMon, trim it handsomely. 
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Cal Ay, that I will ; and Til be ^vise hereafter, 

And seek for grace : What a thricc-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god. 

And worship this dull fool ? 

Pro, Go to ; away ! 

Aim, Hence, and bestow your luggage \^here yott 
found it. 

Seb, Or stole it, rather. [Etcmw/Cal. Ste andT^iu, 

Pro. Sir, I invite your highness, and jour train. 

To my poor cell : where you shall take \our rest 
For this one night ; which (part of it,) I’ll waste 
With such discourse, as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away : the story of my life, 

And the particular accidents, gone by, 

Since I came to this isle : And in the morn, 

I’ll bring you to your ship, anil so to Naples, 

Where I have hojie to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemniz’d ; 

And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Aim. I long 

To hear tlie siovy of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 

Pro. ni deliver all j 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales. 

And sail so expeditious, that shall Catch 
Your royal fleet far off. — My Ariel chick, — 

That^ thy charge j then to the elements • 

Be frel, and fare thou well !— [aside.] Please you draw 
near. [Exeunt, 



EPILOGUE, 


«rOKEN BY PROSPERO. 


NO fV my charms are all overthrown. 
And what strength I have's mine own ; 
Which is most faint : now, *tis true, 

I must be here confined by you. 

Or sent to Naples .* Let me ?iot. 

Since I have my dukedom got. 

And pardon'd the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island, by your spell : 

But release me f/om my bands, 

With the help of your good hands. 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Hhich was to please : Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 

And my ending is despair. 

Unless I be reliev'd by prayer ; 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes wo^j^ pardon'd he. 
Let your indulgence set me free. 


VoL I. 
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Jenilf.mex of Verona.] Some of the incidents in 
may be supji^sed to have been taken ilrorn The 
Arcadia^ Hook I. chap: vi. where Pjrocles consents to head 
the Helots. (The Avcadia was entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, Aug. 2.^d, ISBrt.) The hw e-adventure 
of Julia resembles that of Viola in Tweftth Night, and is 
indeed common to many of the ancient novels. Steevens. 

Mrs. Lenox observes, and I think not improbably, that 
the story of Proteus and Julia might be taken from a similar 
one in the Diana of George of Montemayor, — “ This pastoral 
romance,*’ says she, ** was translated Irom the .'^«anish in 
Shakespeare’s time.” 1 have seen no earlier translation 
than that of Bartholomew Yong, who dates his dedication 
ill November 1598; and Meres, in his Treasuty, 

printed the same year, expressly mentions the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Indeed Montemayor was tr;inslated two or 
three years before, by one Thomas Wilson ; but this work, 
I am persuaded, was never published entirely ; perhaps some 
parts of it were, or the tale mightriiave been translated by 
others. However, Mr. Steevens says, very truly, that tliis 
kind of love-adventure is frequent in the old novelists. 

Farmer. 

There is no earlier translation of the Diana entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, than that of B. 
Yong, Sept. 1598. Many translations, however, after they 
were licensed, were capriciously suppiessed. Among otbei's, 
“ The Decameron of Mr. John B^*cace, Florentine,” was 

recalled by my lord of Canterbury’s commands.” 

Steevens. 

It is observable (I know not for what cause) that the style 
of this comedy is less figurative, and more natural and un- 
affected, than the greater part of this author’s, though sup- 
posed to be one of the first be wrote. Pope. 

^ • 

ft 

It may veiy well be doubted whether Shakespeare had any 
other band in this play than the enlivening it with some 
speeches and lines thrown in here and there, which are 
easily distinguished^ as being of a different stamp from the 
rept. Hanmsr. 



To this obsen'ation of Mr. Pope, which is very jugt, Mr. 
Theobald has added, that this is one of Shakespeare’s worst 
ploffs^ tun! is less corrupted than any other. Mr. Upton pe- 
rt inptoiily tit 'term ines, that if any proof can he drawn from 
manner and stylcy this play must be sent packings and seek 
for Its parent elsewhere. How otherwise, says he, do painters 
distinguish copies Jrom originals ? and have not auihos's 
their peculiar style and manner, from which a true critic 
can form as unerring judgement as a painter ? lam afraid 
this illusti’ation of a critic’s science will not prove what is 
desiird. A painter knows a copy frt>m an original hj ndes 
sonif‘wh<it resembling those by which critics know a transla- 
tion, which, if it be literal, and literal it must be to resem- 
ble tin* copy of a picture, will be easily distinguished. C'opies 
are known trom originals, e\en when the painter copies his 
own picture ; so, if an author should literally translate bis 
work, he would lose the maimer of an original. 

Mr ITptoii confounds the copy of a picture with the imita- 
tion of a painter’s manner. Copies are easily known ; but 
good imitations are not detected with equal certainty, and 
are, by the best judges, often mistaken. Nor is it true that 
the writer has always peculiarities equally distinguishable 
with those of the painter. The peculiar manner of each 
arises from the desire, natural to every performer, of facili- 
tating his subsequent w oi k by recurrence to his former ideas ; 
tliis recuiTence produces th.»t lepetition which is called 
habit. 'I'be painter, whose work is partly iiiteUectual and 
partly manual, has habits of the mind, the eye, and th« 
hand ; the writer has only habits of the mind. Yet, some 
painters have differed as mudi fiom themselves as from any 
other ; and 1 have been told, that there is little resemblance 
between the first works of R.\phac'l and the last. The same 
variation may be expected in writers ; and if it be true, as 
it seems, that they ai c less biihject to habit, the difference 
between their works may be yet greater. 

But by the internal marks of a composition we may dis- 
cover the author with probability, though seldom with cer- 
tainly. When I read this play, 1 cannot but think that I 
find, both in the serious and lutorous scenes, tin* binguage 
and sentiments of Shakesi)eare. It is not iudceii one of hlH 
most powerful effusions ; it has neither m ny diversities of 
character, nor striking deliueatioas of life ; Lut it abounds 



in f>eyond mort of bis plays, and few have more lines 
or passa|^, which, Singly considered, are eminently beauti- 
ful. 1 am yet incline to believe that it was not very success- 
ful, and Busp^^ that it has escaped corruption, only because 
being seldom flayed, it was less exposed to the hazards pf 
transcription. Johnson. 

This comedy, 1 snStten In 1595. See j4n 

Aitemft to ascertain qf ShaJmspeare^s Plays^ 

Vol. II. ^ Malone. 


PERSONS represented. 


Duke of MiLAK,yh/^ to Silvia. 

erVerona. 

Antoni o,y3»l^r to Pioteus. 

Thurio, a foolish rival to Valentine. 
Eglamour, itgentfor Sil^, in Jivr escape. 
Speed, a clownish sert^emt to Valentine. 
Launce, servant to Proteus. 

PANTHINO, servant to hA^io. 

Host 9 where Julia Mgm^ Milan. 
Outflows, 


Julia, a lady ^Verona, beloved by Proteus. 
SlLYiA, the d^s ddagkterf helo^Ap Valentine. 
ijDCftTTA, wditing^woman §0 Ju^ 


SeraanU, tmuiciafts. 

%CEJ\r£, sometimes in VelOna ; sometimes in Milan ; asui 
^ " on the frontiers ^‘Mantua. 
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ACT I. 

SCBNE I — An open place »* Verona. 

Enter Valentine and Photeus. 

V<d. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 
Home-Keeping youth have ever homely wits : 
Wer’t imt, affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances aiihy honour’d love> 

I rather would entrean|^companyj 
To see the wonders of tte world abroeil^ 

Than living dully sluggardii’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with flhi^ess 
But, since thod^v’st, love s^iSliiljMllid 
£ven as 1 would^ Wheh I to 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentue, 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel ; 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness. 
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When thou dost meet good hap 5 and, in thy danger. 
If ever danger do environ thee. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers. 

For 1 will be thy bead’s-man, Valentine. 

fid. And on a love-book pray for my success. 

Pro. Upon some book I love, Fll pmy for thee. 

Val. That’s on ‘^ome shallow story of deep lov e. 
How young Leander cross’d the Hellespont. 

Pro, That’s a deep story of a deeper love 5 
For he was more than over shoes in love. 

VaL Tis true 3 for you are over boots in Ic^ o, 

And yet you never sworn the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots ? nay, gi\c me not the boots. 
Val. No, rU not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What.>" 

Val. To be 

In love, where scorn is bought with groafll; coy looks. 
With heart-sore sighs ; one feding moment's mirth. 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 

If haply won, perhaps, a hapless gain ; 

If lost, why then a grievous labour won ; 

However, but a folly bought with wit. 

Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 

Pro. So, by your circums^ce, you call me tool. 
Val. So, by your circumstance, 1 fear, you'll prove^ 
Pro. ’Tis love you cavil at 3 I am not Love. 
fai. Love u your master^ for he masters you : 

At4 lia tibat ii«o yoked by a ibol, 

be chronkM for wise. 
iW. Yet writers say, Aa ia sweetest bud 

The eating canker dwrils, 86 eating love 
Inhaints in the finest wits of all. 
fal. And writers say. As the most forwardHSiud 



SCENE I. 


OF VERONA. 




Ib eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

en so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly blasting in the bud, 

Lobing his verdure even in the prime. 

And all the fair effects of fiiture hopes. 

But vvhert'forc Witete I time to counsel thee. 

That art a \ otary to fond desire ^ 

Once more adieu • my fa^ther at the road 
Expects iijy coining, there to see me shipp’d. 

Pro And tliither ivill I bring thee, Valentine. 

Val. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our leave. 
At Milan, let me hear from thee by letters. 

Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend ; 

And t likewise will visit thee with mine. 

Pro, All hampinesb bechance to thee in Milan ! 

Val. Ah mtiih to you at home ! and so, ferewell. 

[Eri^ Valentine. 

Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love : 

He leaves his friends, to dignify them more ; 

I leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 

Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphos’d me ; 

Made me neglect my studies, lose my time. 

War with good counsel, set the world at nought ; 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with thought. 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you : Saw you my mifltmr } 
Pi 0 . But now he parted hence, to embark Amt MilMt 
Speed. Twenty to one then, he is shipp’d alieaify ; 
And 1 have play’d the sheep, in losing him. 

Pro, Indeed a sheep doth very often stray. 

An if the shepherd be awhile away. 
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Speed. You conclude that my master is a shepherd 
then, and 1 a sheep ? 

Pro. I do. 

Speed. Why then my horns are his horns, whether I 
wake or sleep. 

Pro. A silly answer, and fittings wdl a sheep. 

Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True ; and Ihy master a shepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that 1 can dtny by a cii'cumstancc. 

Pro. It shall go hard, but I’ll prove it by anothir. 

Speed, 'rhe shepherd seeks the sheep, and r?0ft the 
sheep the shepherd ; but I seek my master, and my 
master seeks not me : theiefoi'e, 1 am no sheep. 

Pio. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd^ the 
shepherd for food follows not the sheeps thou for 
wa^es followest thy master, thy master Ibr wages fol- 
lows not thee : therc*fore, thou art a shOBp. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry baa. 

Pro. But dost thou hear ? gav’st thou my letter to 
Julia ? 

Speed. Ay, sir : I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to 
her, a laced mutton ; and site, a laced mutton, gave 
me, a lost mutton, not hi rig for my labour. 

Pro. Here’s too small a pasture for such a store of 
muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharged, you were bes^ 
stick her. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray 5 ’twere best pound 
you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me for 
OM^rying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake j I mean the pound, a pinfold. 
Speed, From a pound to a pin ? fold it over and over> 
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Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your 
lover 

Pio But what said she ^ did she nod [Speed no(U. 

Spied. I. 

Pro Nod, I ’ why, that's noddy 

Spad You mistook, sir, I say, she did nod. and 
you ask me, if she did nod , and 1 say, I. 

Pro. And that set together, is — noddy. 

Speed Now you have taken the pains to set it 
togikhcr, take it for your pains. 

Pre No, no, you shall have it for bearing the letter 

Speed. Well, I perceive, I must be fain to beai with 

yevL 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me > 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly 5 having 
Uiothing but^ the word, noddy, fop my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet U cannot overtake your Alw purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief. What 
fidd she? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money, and the 
matter, may be both at onoe delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains : What said 
she? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you’ll hardly win her. 

Pro. Why ? Could’st thou perceive so much fron 
her ^ 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her; 
no, not so much as a ducat for delivering your letter ; 
And being so hard to me that brought your mind^ J 
fear, she’ll prove as hard to you in telling her minl^ 
Give her no token but stones ; for she’s as hftd su 
ste^l. 
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Pro. What, said she nothing ^ 

Speed. No, not so much as — take this for 0 ^ pains. 
To testify your bounty, I thank 3011, you have testcrn’d 
me 5 in requital whereof, henceforth carry your Icttei’s 
yourself : and so, sir, I'll commend you to my master. 

Pro. Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wrecks. 
Which cannot perish, having thee aboard, 

Being destin d to a drier death on shore •— 

I must go send some bettor messenger ; 

I fear, mj Julia would not deign my lines. 

Receiving them from such a w^orthless ])ost. om. 

SCENE II . — The same. Garden of Julia ’s houtjf( ^ 

EnUti JvLiA and Lucetta. 

Jul. But say, lA£l|tCa, now we are alone, 

Would’st tUnu then counsel me to fell in love ^ 

Lnc» kfi laadam ; so you not unheedfii|^ 

Jul. Of all Hfeiair resort of gj h |q |i m en. 

That every day VWth wie encounter me. 

In thy opinion, whicl™ worthiest love ? 

Luc. Please you, repeat their namesj^f 11 shew raf 
mind 

According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jul. What think ’st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour ? 
Luc. As of a knight w<ill-spoken, neat and fine j 
But, w'ere I you, he never should be mine. 

Jul. What think’st thou of the rich Mercatio ? 

Luc. Well of his wealth ; but of himself, so, so. 

Jul. What thickest thou of the gentle Proteus ? 

JLtio. Lord, lord ! to see what folly reiglis in us ! 
jM. How now ! what means this passion at his name ? 
Lue, F^on, dear madam ; *tis a passing shame. 
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That I, unworthy body as I am. 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Jill. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest ? 

Luc. Then thus, of many goo<l I think him best. 

Jul. Your reason ^ 

Luc I have no other but a woman’s i-eason 
1 think him so, because I think him so. 

Jul. And would’st thou have me cast my lo\e on 
him } 

hubCf Ay, if you thought your love not cast away. 

Why, he of all the ivst hath never mov’d me, 
ImiCp Yet he of all the rest, I think, best loves ye, 
Jtil» His little sjieaking shews his love but small. 
Lnt. Fire, that is closest kept, burns most of all. 
AA, They do not love, that do not shew their love. 
iMf O, they love lejist, that let men knotv their love. 
Ml woldd, 1 knew his mind. 

Peruse this papar^ madam. 
To Julia, — Say, from whom ? 

3^. , 4 ITiat the contents will shew. 

Say, $ay ^ who gave it thee ? 

Slir Val^tine’s page; and sent, I think, from 
Proteps ; 

He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your nain* receive itj pardon the fault, I pray. 

Jul. Nows by my modesty, a goodly broker ! 

Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines ? 

To wliisiicr and conspire against my youth ? 

Now, trust me, ’tis an office of great worth, 

And you an officer fit for the place. 

There, take the paper, see it ^ return’d ; 

Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more &e than hsktAL 
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Jul. Will you be gone ? 

Luc, That you may ruminate. [Erit 

Jul. And yet, I would, 1 had o’erlook'd thd letter. 

Tt were a shame to oiril her back again. 

And pray her to a fkult for which 1 chid her. 

What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 

And would not force the letter to my view ? 

Since maids, in modesty, say No, to that 
Which they would have the profferer constiue, Aff, 

Fie, fie ! how wayward is this foohsh lo^e, 

‘That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse. 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 

How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here ! 

How angerly I taught my brow to frown. 

When inward joy enforc’d my heart to smile * 

My penance is, to call Lucetta back. 

And ask remission for my folly past ; — 

Whathd! Lucetta! 

Re’-enter Lucetta. 

Luc, What would yoij^ ladlyBhip ? 

Jul, Is it near dinner-time ? 

Luc. I would it were } 

That you might kill your stomach on your meat. 

And not upon your maid. 

Jul, What is’t you took up 

o gingerly ? 

Luc, Nothing. 

Jul, Why did*Bt thou stoop then ^ 

Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 

Jul. And is that paper nothing ? 

Luc, Nothing concerning me. 
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Jul. Then let it lie 'for those that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns. 
Unless it have a fidse interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath Hfiit to you in rhyme. 
Luc That 1 mi^ht sing it, madtm, to a tune ; 

Give me a note • your ladyship can set. 

Jul. As little by such toys as nijiy be possible . 

Best sing it to the tune of Li^ht o' love. 

Luc It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

Jul, Heavy > belike, it hath some burden then. 

Luc, Ay ; and melodious were it, would you sing it. 
Jul. And why not you ? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let's see your song * — How now, minion ? 

Lue. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out : 
Ajsid yet, inethinks, 1 do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not ? 

Luc. No, madam ; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harsh a descant : 

There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. 

Jul. The mean is drown’d with your unruly base. 
Luc. Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus. 

Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation ! — [Tears the letter. 

Go, get you gone ; and let the papers lie : 

You would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Luc. She makes it strange •, but she would be best 
pleas’d 

To be so anger’d with another letter. [Exit. 

Jul. Nay, would I were so anger'd with the same ! 

O hateful bands^ to tear such loving words ! 
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furious waspil to feed on such sweet honey^ 
kill the bee8> that yield it, with your stings ! 
kiss each seveinl paper for amends, 
here » — unkind Julia ! 

i revenge of alyingratitudc, 
flhrc^ thy name against the bruising stones^ 
lOcl^pling contemptuously on thy dizain. 
iJSok, here is writ — love-wounded Proteus,'^ 

|jPoor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed, 

^hall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly |ieal*d 
And thus 1 search it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down ? 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away. 

Till I have found each letter in the letter. 

Except mine own name ; that some whiilwind bear 
Unto a nigged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging sea ! 

Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ,— 

Poor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 

To the sweet Julia ; that Til tear away j 
And yet I will not, sith so prettily 
He couples it to his complaining nimes ; 

Thus will 1 fold them one upon another ; 

Now kiss, embrace, contend, do what you will. 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc. Madam, dinner*s ready, and your &ther stays. 
Jul Well, let us go. 

Luc. What, shall these papers lie like tell-tales her! 
Jul. If you respect them, best to take them up. 
Luc. Nay, 1 was taken up for laying them down : 
Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold; 

Jul. I see you have a month's mind to them 
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Luc Ay, madam, you may say whatllights you see ^ 
sec things too, although you judge I wink. 

Jul. Come, c ome, will't please you go ? [Ereanfjll 

SCENE in — The same. A room in Antonio’s 

l'nf*r An'ionio and Panthiko. 

Ant 'rtll me, Rinthino, what sad talk w^as that, 

W liercw my brother held you in the cloi^ster ? 

Tan ’Twas of lii- nephew Proteus, your son. 

Ant. Why, what of him ^ 

Pan. Hi‘ wonder’d, that your lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ] 

U'hile other men, of slender reputation, 
l\it Jforili their sous to seek preferment out : 
iSomlp, to the wars, to try their fortune there : 

Some, to discover islands far away j 
Some, to the studious universities. 

For any, or for all these exercises. 

He said, that Proteus, your son, was meet. 

And did request me, to importune you, 

To let him spend his time no more at home. 

Which would be great impeachment to his age. 

In having known no travel in his jouth. 

Ant^ Nor need’s! thou much imp rtune me to that 
Whereon this month 1 ha^e been hammering. 

Aliave consider’d well his loss of time ; 
ima how he cannot be a perfect man. 

Not being tiy’d, and tutor’d in the world : 

Experience is by industry achiev’d. 

And perfected by the swift course of time : 

The n, tell me, whither were I best to send him ? 
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Pai\. I think, your lordsliip not iG:norant, 

Hl|||w his comjmiiion, youthful Vak*ntino, 

Kttendb the emperor in his royal court. 

T know itS^rll. 

ERKIIIiz ’Tuere good, I think, your lordship sent hi 
|H tluthcT 

IpRere shall he ]^ractist tilts and tournaments, 

, Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen , 

^ ^ be in eje of c\er\ exercise, 

jrthy his youth ami nobleness of birth 
' jint. I like thy counsel : well hast thou advis'd 
And, that thou inay’st perceive how well 1 like ii, 
IThe execution of it shall make known ; 

Even w ith the speediest execution 
1 will despatch him to the ern])eror\s court. 

Pan To-morrow, may it please you, DonAlphonso 
\\ ith other gentlemen of good esteem, 

Are journeying to salute the emperor. 

And to commend their service to hi^ will. 

Jnt Good company 5 with them shall Proteus go 
And, in good time,— now will we break with him. 

Enter Pro'tfus. 


Pro. Sweet love ! sweet lines ! swf^et lift ! 

Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; 

Here is her oath for love, her honour’s })awn 
O, that our father's would applaud our loves. 

To seal our happiness with their consents ! 

O heavenly Julia ! 

Ant. How now ^ what letter are you reading there t 
Pro. May’t please your lordship, ’tis a word or two 
Of commendation sent from Valentine, 

Deliver’d by a fiiend that came from him. 
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Aid. 1x11(1 mo the letter ; let me sec what news. 

Pio There is no news, luy lord ; but that ho 
How hiippil) he livc's, how well helm’d, 

^nd daily paced by lh( einjHroi^ 

Wishinc; me with him, ])}irtuer of his fortune. 

Alii And how stand )ou atl f ted to his wish 
pin As on ' rel)ing on voiir lord'^Vdp’s will, 

.\nd not dt?)endinii; on his fiiendly wi-h. 

Am M\ will is ^onK'thinj;* s(»iled witli his wish : 
Muse not iht t 1 thus suddcnl} proceed , 

For what I will, 1 will, and there an (nd, 

I am rcsoh d, that thou slult spend some time 
With \alentimis in llu emperor’s court, 

What maintenaiue he from his friends nceivtr^. 

Like exhibition thou shalt h«i\e fiom me. 

To-niorruw be in icadiness to pi . 

Excuse it not, for I am jieremptorj. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot l>e so soon provided j 
Please \ou, deliberate a day oj* two. 

Ant. Look, what thou waiiftt, shall lie sent after 
tiicc : 

No moie of sta\ ; to-morrow thou must go — 

Come on, Panthino , you shall be employ d 
To hasten on his expedition. [Ejfmt Am. and Pan 
Pro. Thus have 1 shunn’d the fire, for fear of bura- 
ing^ 

And drench’d me in the sea, wliere I am drown'd : 

I fear’d to shew my father Julia’s letter. 

Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 

And with tlic ’vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted nicest against my love. 

O, how this spring of lo\e resembleth 
Th* uncertain glory of an April day ^ 
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Which now shows all the beauty of the sun. 

And by and by a cloutl takes all away ! 

Rt-enier Panthino. 

Pan, Sir Proteus. \oui father calls for you ^ 

He is in haste, therefore, 1 pray you, po. 

K^ro. Win, this it ^ mv heart accords thereto , 
And yet a thousand times it answers, no. [Exeunt, 


ACl^ II. 

^C'J^NE I. — Milan. An apartment in the Duke’s 
palace. 

Enter VALENTINE and Speed. 

xS]nefl. Sir, >our t^love. 
f 'al. Not mine 3 my erloves are on. 

Speed Why then this may be yoius, for this is but 
one. 

Val. Ha ! let me see : ay, grive it me, it's mine — 
Sw^eet ornament that decks a thing divine ' 

All Sihia ! hihia ! 

Speed. Madam Silvia ! madam Silvia ' 

J al. How now, sirrah ? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, sir. 

Val. Why, f»ir, who bade you csdl her ? 

Speed. Your worship, sir , or else I mistook. 

Val. Well, you’ll still be too fonvard. 

Speed. And yet I was last chidden for t>eing too 
slow. 
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Val Go to, sir; tell me, do you know madam 
Silvia ’ ^ 

Spi ed. She that your worbliip loves ^ 
fal Why, how know you that 1 am in love ^ 

Speed Many, hy those special marks • First, you haW 
leaniiMl, like sir Ih-otous, to wreath your amis like a 
male-content ; to relish a love-sont^, like a Robin-red- 
breast ; to walk alone, like one that had the ix^stilence^ 
to ■5ii:h, like a school-boy that had lost his A 15 C ; to 
weep, like a youns; wendi that had buried her gran- 
daiii , to fast, like one that takes diet j to watch, like 
one that f( ars robbing ; to speak puling, like a beggai 
at Hallow'inas. You were wont, when \oii laughed, to 
CTow^ like I , Of 1, ; when you w^alked, to walk like one 
of the li(m^ , v\hen you fasted, it w'as presently after 
dinner ; when you looked sadly, it was for want of 
money and now you are metamorphosed with a inis- 
Irf's^, (hat, when 1 look on you, I can hardly think you 
my master. 

I al \ve all these things perceiv ed in me * 

Speed. Yhev are all jiereeived without you. 

I (tl. Without me ^ they cannot. 

Spe(d. Without you ^ nay, that’s certain, for, with- 
out you were » sim})le, none else would : but you are 
so without these follies, (hat these follies are within 
you, and shine tlirough you like the water in an urinal^ 
that not an eye, that secs you, but is a physician to 
comment on your malady. 

Val. But, tell me, dost thou know my lady Silvia ? 
Speed. She, that you gaze on so, as she sits at 
supper ? 

Val. Hast thou observed that ^ even she I mean. 
Speed. Why, sir, 1 know licr not. 
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Val. Dost thou know ht r b} iny ^a/ing on hcr^ ;in(l 
yet knowest her not ^ 

Speed. Is she not hard fLi\oui'cd, sir ' 

Val. Not so fair, bov, well f.ooured. 

Speed. Sir, 1 know that wtll enough. 

Val. What dost thou know ^ 

Speed. That &he ls not so fair, as (of you) w^ell fa- 
voui'cd. 

Val. I mcap, that her beauty is exquisite, but lier 
favour intinite. 

Speed. That’s because the one is painted, and the 
other out of all count. 

Val. How painted ^ and how^ out of count ^ 

Speed. Marry, sii , so paintetl, to niidwc her fair, that 
IK) man <‘ounts of her beauty . 

Val. How esteeniest thou me > I account of hei 
beauty. 

Speed. You never saw htr since she was deformed. 

Pal. How long hath she been deformed ? 

Speed. Ever ^ince y ou lov ed her. 

J al. 1 have loved hei ever since I saw her 3 and still 
I see her beautiful. 

Speed. If vou love her, you cannot see her. 

Vol. W h:/? 

Speed. Because love is blind. O, that you had mine 
eyes 3 or your own had the lights they were wont to 
have, when you chid at sir Proteus for going ungar- 
tored ! 

Val. Wliat sliould I see then ^ 

Speed. Your own present folly and her passing de- 
formity : for he, being in love, could not see to garter 
his hose 5 and you^ being in love, cannot see to put on 
your hose. 
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r<7/ Belike, b(»y, then you are in lovc; for last 
UKjrning yon could not see to wipe my slioes. 

True, ^ir■; I in lou^ with rny bed: 1 
thiUik you, you suinevd me for my kue, which makes 
me the bolder to chide you for yours. 

J nl In eonclu'-ion, I stand nib c ted to her. 

.Sp'vri. 1 would you v\ere set j so, your affection 
wcjuld ecase 

/ (it. Last nit»;ht she enjoined me to write some lines 
to one she hues. 

Speed Andhau‘you? 

/ (iL I have 

Speid Are they not lamely WTit ? 
y<il. No, b<»y , but as well as I can do them : — Peace, 
here she comes. 


Enter Silvia. 

Speed. O excellent motion ! O exceeding puppet ! 
now will he interpret to her. 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand good-mor- 
rows. 

Speed. O, give you good even ! here’s a million of 
manners. ^Aside. 

Sit Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 

Speed. He should give her interest 3 and she gives it 
him. 

Val. As you enjoin’d me, I have writ your letter. 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 

Which I was much unwilling to proceed in. 

But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you, gentle servant : ’tis vei’v clerkly 
done. 

Val. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly off 3 
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For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I WTit at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil. Perchance you think loo much of so much 
pains ? 

f^al. No, madam j so it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command, a thousand times as much : 

And yet, — 

Sil. A pretty period 1 WVll, I guess the sequel ; 

And yet 1 will not name it . — and vet I care not j — 
And yet take this again ; — and 1 thank you , 

Meaning henceforth to trouble joii no more. 

Speed. And yet you will ; and yet another vet. 

[Aside. 

Val. What means vour ladyship ? do voii not like it ' 
Sd. Yes, yes ; the lines arc vciy quaintly writ : 

But since unwillingly, take them again 5 
Nay, take them. 

yd. Madam, they are for you. 

Sil. Ay, aj j you writ them, sir, at my request , 

But I will none of them j they are for vou 
I would have had them writ more movingly. 

Val. Hease you. 1 11 vviite your ladyship another 
Sil. And, when it’s wiit, for my sake read it over : 
And, if it please you, so ; if not, why, wSO. 

Val. If it please me madam ! what then ? 

Sil. Why, if it please you, take it for your labour j 
And so gooil-morrow, servant. [Exit SUtTia. 

Speed. O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible;,^ 

As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercoch iki a 
steeple ! 

My master sues to her j and she hath taught her sftitor. 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 

O excellent device ! was there ever heard a better ? 
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That my master, being sciibe, to himself should write 
the letter ? 

Val How now, sir ^ what are you reasoning with 
yoiiiself > 

Spml Nay, I was rhyming 5 ’tis you that have the 
rea'-on. 

J al To do what ? 

Sp(((L To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 

J il. To w'hom 

Speid To uHu^elf why, she wooes you by a figure 
/ aL \\ liat figure ' 

Spnd. By a letter, 1 should say. 

J'al. \Miy, sla hath not writ to me ? 

Spetd Mhat need she, when she hath made you 
write to joursi lf ^ Why, do jou not perceive the jest ? 
Val. No, believe me. 

Speed. No belie\ing you indeed, sir: But did you 
perceive her earnest ? 

f\il. She gave me none, cxce]>t an angry word. 
Spied. Mliy, she hath given you a letter. 

J\tl. That’s the letter I wiit to her friend. 

Speed. And that letter hath she deliver’d, and there 
an end. 

Val. 1 would it were no woi*se. 

Sp(ed. rU warrant you, ’tis as well : 

For often you have writ to her; and she^ in modesty, 

Or dsefor want of idle iime, could not again reply ; 
OrJeaiHng else some messenger, that might her mind dis^ 
cover, 

Her^ hath taught her love himself to write unto her 
lover . — 

All this 1 speak in print 3 for in print I fouud it.— 
Why muse you, sir? *lis dinner time. 
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Fal. I have flined. 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir : thoug:h the cameleon 
^Love can feed on the air, I am one that am nourished 
by my victuals, and would fain ha\e meat . O. bo not 
like your mistress j be mo\cd, be nnued. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. -sV crona. room in Julia’s /toiese. 

Enter Pkoteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 

Jul. I must, where is no i*eniedy. 

Pro. \^'hen pos.^ibly I can, 1 w ill return. 

Jul. If you turn not, \ou will return the sooner : 
Keep this remembrance for tht Julia’s sake. 

a Tinj^. 

Pro. Why then we’ll make exchange ; here^ take you 
this. 

Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

Pro. Here is my hand for iny true constancy 5 
And when that hour o er-slips me in the day. 

Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for tliy sake. 

The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for niy love’s forgetfulness ! 

My father stays my coining j answer not ; 

The tide is now : nay, not the tide of tears ; 

That tide will stay me longer than 1 should ; 

[Exit Julia 

Julia, feirewell. — WTiat ! gone without a word ? 

Ay, so true love should do : it cannot speak 5 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 

Enter Panthino, 

Pan. Sir Proteus, you are staid for. 
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Pio. Go j 1 come, I conic . — 

Alas ! this jiaiting’ strikes p< lovers dumb. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— r/ic same. A street. 

Enter Launce, leading a dog. 

Laun. Nav, twill be this hour ere I have done weep- 
in^ ■ all the kind of the Launces halfe this very fault : 
i h'.ne receixed my proportion, like the protligious^ 
son, and am e,oin^v\ith sir Proteus to the Impcriars 
court. I think, Crab my dog be the sourest-natured 
dog that lives . niy mother weejang, my father wail- 
ing, my sister ciying, our maid howling, our cat 
wringing her hands, and all our house in a great per- 
plexity, yc't did not this cmel-heai ted cur shed one 
tear: he is a stone, a very pebble-stone, and has no 
more pity in him than a dog : a Jew would have wept 
to have seen our parting j why, my grandam having no 
eyes, look you, wept herself blind at my parting. Nay, 
I’ll show you the manner of it : This shoe is my father; 
— no, this left shoe is my father ; — ^no, no, this left 
shoe is my mother ; — nay, that cannot be so neither ; 
—yes, it is so, it is so ; it hath the worser sole ; This 
shoe, wdth tue hole in it, is my mother, and this iny 
father ; A vengeance on’t ! there ’tis ; now, sir, this 
staff is my sister ; for, look you, she is as white as a 
lily, and as small as a wand : this hat is Nan, our 
maid 3 I am the dog : — ^no, the dog is himself, and 1 
am the dog, — O, the dog is me, and I am myself 3 ay, 
so, so. Now come 1 to my father 5 Father, your bless* 
mg ; now should not the shoe si>eak a word for weep* 
ing 3 now should I kiss my father 3 well, he weeps on: 
—•now come 1 to my mother, (O, that she could speak 
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now !) like a woo(^ woman ; — well, I kiHf her ; — ^why 
there ’tis ; — here’s iny mother's breath np and down : 
^ow come 1 to my sister , mark the moan she makes : 
now the fVig all this while sheds not a tear, nor s|)eaks 
a word 3 but see how 1 lay the dust with my tears. 

Enter Pa nth i no. 

Pan, LauncCj^wTiy, away, aboard ; thy master is 
shipped, and thou art to ]»ost after with oars. What’s 
the matter ^ why weep’st thou, man r Away, ass 3 you 
will lose the tide, if you tarrj' any longer. '' 

Laun, It is no m tter if the ty'd were lost 3 for it is 
the unkindest ty'd that e\er any man ty d. 

Pan, What’s the unkindc'-t tide ^ 

Laun. Why, he that’& t\ '(l here 5 Crab, iny dop^. 

Part. Tut, man, I mean thou'lt lose the Hood j and,, 
in lohinp^ the flood, lose thy >oyage 3 and, in losiiit;* thy 
voyage, lose thy master 3 and, in losing thy master, 
lose thy sen ice 3 and, in losing thy ser^ ice,— Why dost 
thou stop my mouth ? 

Laun. For fear thou should’st lose thy tongue > 

Pan. Where should 1 lose my tongue ? 

Laun. In thy tale. 

Pan. In thy tail ? 

Laun. Lose the tide, and the voyage, ano the master, 
and the service ? The tide ! — ^\^'hy, man, if the river 
were dry, 1 am able to fill it with my tears 3 if the 
wind were down, I could drive the boat with my sighs. 

Pan. Come, come away, man) 1 was sent to call 
thee. 

Laun. Sir, call me what thou darest. 

Pan. Wilt thou go ? 

Lam. Well, 1 will go. 


[Exeani. 
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SCENE TV. — Milan. Jv apart mmt in the Duke's 
]>alav(. 

Enter ValentIiVT, Silvm, Tjilkio, and SrEEu 

Sil Servant — 

Val. Mistrcsb ? 

Speed Master, sir llmrio frowns op you 
Pal \y, l)o\ , it’s foi love. ^ 

Speed. Not of you. 

J al. Of III) niistres'^ then. 

Speed. ’Twere ^ood, you knocked him 
Sil. Servant, you are &ad. 

Val. Indeed, mad am, 1 seem so. 

Thu. Seem you that you arc not ^ 

Fal. Ha])ly, I do 
Thu. So do counterfeits. 

Fal So do you 

Thu. What seem I, that I am not ? 

J'al. Wise. 

Thu. What instance of the contrary ’ 

P'al. Your folly. 

Thu. And how quote you my folly ^ 

Val. I fjuote it in your jerkin. 

Thu. My jc'kin is a doublet. 

Val. Weli, then. I’ll double your folly. 

Thu, How ? 

Sil. What, angiy, sir Thurio ? do you change co 
lour ? 

Val, Give him leave, madam ; he is a kind of came- 
leon. 

Thu, That hath more mind to feed on your blood, 
than live in your air. 

Val, You have said, sir. 
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Thu. Ay, sir, and done too, for this time. 

Val. I know it well, sir, you always end ere you 
begin. 

Sil. A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
shot off. 

Val. Tis indeed, madam ; we thank the giver. 

Sil. ^\^lo is that, servant ? 

Val. Yourself, sweet lady ; for you gave the fire : sir 
Thurio borrow^ his wit from your ladyship’s looks, 
and spends what he borrows, kindly in \our company. 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word with me,, I 
shall make your wit bankrupt. 

Val. I know’ it well, sir : you have an exchequer 
words, and, I think, no other treasure to give )Our fol- 
lowers j for it appear^ bv their bare liveries, that tliey 
live by your bare words. 

Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more ; here eomes my 
father. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset. 

Sir Valentine, your father’s in good health : 

What say you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news ? 

Val. My lord, I will be thankful 

To any happy messenger from thence. 

Duke. Know you Don Antonio, your countryman ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy estimation. 

And not without desert so well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a son ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord ; a son, that well deserves 
The honour and regard of such a father. 
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Duke. You know him wrll ^ 

Val. I knew him, as nuhclf; for from onr infancy 
Wo h'i\e convers’d, and s[K*nt our hours toii^ether • 
And thoiii^h myself lia\e been an idle Imant, 

Omitting the sweet henefil of time, 

To elollu* mine ai^e with an^el-like perfection j 
Yet bath sir Proteus, for that’s his name. 

Made use and fair ad^ inrape of his dajs ; 

Hn years but youiif;, but his experience old ; 

Hia head unmellow’d, but his judgement ripe 3 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that 1 now bestow,) 

He is coinjilete in feature, and in mind, 

W ith all ^ood grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke, Beshrew me, sir, but, if he make this good. 
He is as worthy for an empress’ love, 

As meet to be an emiieror’s counsellor. 

Well, sir j this gentleman is conic to me. 

With commendation from great potentates ; 

And here he means to spend his lime a-while : 

1 think, ’lis no unwelcome news to you. 

Val. Should I have wish’d a thing, it had been he. 
Duke. W^elcome him then according to his worth ; 
Silvia, I speak to you 3 and you, sir Thurio : — 

For Valentine, I need not ’cite him to it : 

rU send him hither to you presently. [Exit Duke. 

Val. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyship. 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock’d in her crystal Looks. 

Sil. Belike, that now she hath enfranchis’d them 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

Val. Nay, sure, 1 think, she holds them prisoners 
stiU. 
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Sil. Nay, then he should be blind ; and, blind. 
How could he see his way to seek out }ou ? 
l\il. Why, lady, lo^e hath twenty pair of eyes 
Thu. They say, that lo\e hath not an eje at all. 
yal. To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself; 

Upon a homely object love can wink. 

Enter Proteus. 

Sil. Have done, have done ; here comes the {gentle- 
man. 

Pia/. W’elcome, dear Proteus ! — Mistress, I besee'^h 
you, 

Confirm his welcome with some special fa\our. 

Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 

Jf this be he you oft have wish’d to hear from. 

VaL Mistress, it is : sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 

Pro. Not so, sw’cet lady 5 but too mean a servant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Val. Ijcave off discourse of disability : — 

Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. , 

Pro. My duty will I boast of, nothing else. 

Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed ; 

Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mistress. 

Pro. m die on him that says so, but yourself. 

Sil. That you are welcome ? 

Pro. No^ that you are worthless. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, my lord your fiither would speak with 
you. 
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Sil. I’ll wait upon Ids pleasure. [E^^ Servant.] 
Come, sir Thurio, 

Go with me : — Once more, new senant, welcome : 
ril leave you to confer of home-affairs ; 

When you have done, we look to hear from you. 

Pi 0. Wc’ll both attend upon your ladyship. 

[Exeunt Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 
Fal. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you 
came ? 

Pro. Your friends arc well and have them much 
commended. 

Val. And how do yours ? 

Pro. I left them all in health. 

Val. How does 5’our lady? and how thrives your 
love ? 

Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you > 

I know, you joy not in a love-discourse. 

VaJ. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter’d now : 

I have done penance for contemning love j 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punish’d me 
With bitter fasts, writh penitential groans. 

With nightly tears, and daily heart-sore sighs 5 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love. 

Love hath chas’d sleep from my enthralled eyes. 

And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow. 
O, gentle Proteus, love’s a mighty lord 3 
And hath so humbled me, as, 1 confess. 

There is no woe to his correction. 

Nor, to his service, no such joy on earth ! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love 3 
Now can I break my fast, dine, 'sup, and sleep. 

Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro. Enough 3 1 read your fortune in your eye : 
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Was this the idol that you worship so ? 

Val. Even she ; and is she not a heavenly saint ? 
Pro. No ; but she is an earthly pai*agon. 

Val. Call her di\ine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

Val. O, flatter me ; for love delights in praLscs. 

Pro. When I was sick, you p^ve me bitter pills ; 
And I must 'minister the like to you. 

Val. Then speak the truth by her 3 if not di\inc. 
Yet let her be a principality, 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth 
Pro. Except my mistress. 

Val. Sweet, except not any . 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro. Have I not reason to prefer mine own '> 

Val. And I will help thee to pi'efer her too : 

She shall be dignified with this high honour, — 

To bear my lady’s train 3 lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss. 

And, of so great a favour growing proud. 

Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower. 

And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Pro. Why, Valentine, what bi-aggardism is this ? 
Val. Pardon me, Proteus : all 1 can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing 3 
She is alone. 

Pro. Then let her alone. 

Val. Not for the world : why, man, she is mine owi>j 
And I as rich in having such a jewel. 

As twenty seas, if all tlieir sand were pearl, 

Tlie water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, ' 

Because thou seest me dote upon my love. 
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My foolif^h rival, that her father likes, 

Only for his possessions arc so huge. 

Is gone with her along ; and I must after. 

For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy. 

Fro. But slxc loves you ? 

VaL Ay, and we are betroth’d j 

Nay, more, our marriage hour. 

With all the cunning manner of our flight, 

Detei min’d of : how I must climb her window ; 

I’hc Ladder made of cords j and all the means 
Plotted 5 and ’greed on, for my happiness. 

Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber. 

In these aflFairs to aid me with thy counsel. 

Pro. Go on before ; I shall enf|uire you forth : 

I must unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use ; 

And then I’ll presently attend you. 

Fal, Will you make haste ? 

Pro. 1 will. — [Exit Val, 

Even as one heat another heat expels. 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another. 

So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Is it mine eye . or Valentinus’ praise, 

Her true perfection, or my felse tKinsgression, 

That makes me, reasonless, to reason thus ? 

She’s fair ; and so is Julia, that I love 5 — 

That I did love, for now my love is thaw’d j 
Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire. 

Bears no impression of the thing it was. 

Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold ; 

And that I love him not, as I was wont : 

O ! but I love his lady too> too much ; 
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And that’s the reason I love him so little. 

How shall I dote on her with more advice^ 

That thus without advice begin to love her ? 

'Tib but her picture I have yet beheld, 

And that hath dazzled my reason's light ; 

But when I look on her perfections. 

There is no reason but 1 shall be blind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. [Exit, 

SCENE y.— The same. A street. 

Enter Speed and Launce. 

Speed. Launce ! by mine honesty, welcome to Milan. 
Lnun. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth ; for I am 
not welcome. I reckon this always — that a man is 
never undone, till he be hanged 5 nor never welcome 
to a place, till some certain shot be paid, and the host- 
ess say, welcome. 

Speed Come on, you mad-cap, I’li to the alehouse 
wit li you presently j where, for one shot of five jK^nce, 
thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. But, sirrah, 
how did thy master part with madam Julia r 

Laun, Marr}% after they closed in earne'^t, they 
parted very fairly in jest. 

Speed. But shaU she marry him ? 

Laun. No. 

Speed. How then ? Shall he marry her : 

Laun. No, neither. 

Speed. What, arc they broken ? 

Laun. No, they are both as whole as a fish# 

Speed. Why then, how stands the matter with them : 
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Laun Marry, thus ; when it stands well with him, 
it St n(is well with her. 

Speed. What an ass art thou ! 1 undei'stand thee 
not. 

Laun. What a block art thou, that thou canst not ; 
My staff understands me. 

Speed. W'hat thou say’st ’ 

Laun. Ay, and what I do too : look thee. I’ll but 
lean, and my staff understands me. 

Speed. It stands under thee, indeed. 

Laun. Why, stand under and understand is all one. 

Speed But tell nic true, will’t be a match ? 

Laun Ask m\ doir • if he say, ay, it will ; if he say, 
no, it will ; if he shake his tail, and say nothing, it 
will. 

Speed, The conclusion is then, that it will. 

Laun. Thou shalt never get such a secret from me, 
but by a parable. 

Speed. Tis well that I get it so. But, Launce, how 
say’st thou, that my master is become a notable loier? 

Laun. 1 never knew him othenvise. 

Speed. Than how ? 

Laun, A notable lubber, as thou reportest him to 
oe. 

Speed. WTiy, thou whoreson ass, thou mistakest me, 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee ; 1 meant thy 
master. 

Speed. I tell thee, my master is become a hot lover. 

Laun. Why, I tell thee, 1 care not though he burn 
himself in love. If thou wilt go with me to the ale- 
house, so j if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not 
worth the name of a Christian, 

Speed, Why? 
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Laun, Because thou hast not so much chaiity in 
thee, as to go to the ale with a Christian : Wilt thou 
go? 

Speed. At thy ser\ ice. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI.— '77i€ same. An apartment in the palace. 
Enter Proteus. 

Pro. To leave my Julia, shall I be foi’sworn ; 

To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn ; 

To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn 
And even that power, which gave me first my oath. 
Provokes me to this threefold perjiiiy. 

Love bade me swear, and love bids me forswear : 

0 sweet-suggesting lo>e, if thou hast sinn'd. 

Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 

At first I did adore a twinkling star. 

But now I worship a celestial sun. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 

And he wants wit, that w^ants resolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better.— 
Fye, fye, unreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 

Who‘»e sovereignty so oft thou hast preferred 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths. 

cannot leave to love, and yet I do 3 
But there I leave to love, where I should love. 

Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose : 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself 3 
If I lose them, thus find 1 by their loss. 

For Valentine, myself 3 for Julia, Silvia. 

1 to myself am dearer than a friend 3 
For love is still more precious in itself; 

And Silvia, witness heaven, that made fidr! 
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Shews Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. 

1 will forp^et that Julia is alive, 

Reniemb ling that my love to her is dead j 
And Valentine 111 hold an enemy. 

Aiming at Sihia as a sweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove constant to myself. 

Without some treacheiy us’d to Valentine : — 

This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 
To climb celestial Silvia’s chamber- window 5 
Myself in counsel, his competitor . 

Now presently I’ll give her father notice 
Of their disguising, and pretended flight 5 
Who, all enrag’d, will banish Valentine ; 

For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter : 

But, Valentine being gone, I’ll quickly cross. 

By some sly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift. 

As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift ! [Exit, 

SCENE VII. — ^Verona. A room in Julia's house. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul, Counsel, Lucetta 5 gentle girl, assist me ! 

And, even in kind love, 1 do conjure thee, — 

Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly char-cter’d and engrav’d, — 

To lesson me ; and tell me some good mean. 

How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc, Alas ! the way is wearisome and long. 

Jul. A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps 5 
Much she, that hath love’s wings to fly ^ 
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And when the flight is made to one so dear^ 

Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteus. 

Luc. Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 

JuL O, know'st thou not, his looks are my soul’s 
food? 

Pity the dearth tliat I have pined in. 

By longing for that food so long a time. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 

Thou would’ St as soon go kindle fire with snow. 

As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Luc. I do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire } 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Lest it should bum above the bounds of reason. 

JuL The more thou dam*st it up, the more it burns ^ 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage j 
But, w hen his fldr course is not hindered. 

He makes sweet musick with th’ enamel’ d stones. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage > 

And so by many winding nooks he strays. 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 

I’ll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

^nd make a pastime of each weary step, 

last step have brought me to my love j 
And tham I’ll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blesfira soul doth in Elysium. 

Luc. But in what habit will you go along ? 

Jnl. Not like a woman ; for 1 would prevent 
'J'he loose encounters of lascivious men : 

|Q|N^e Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
^1|^a;|ay beseem some w^ell-rcputed i»g#i 
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Luc, Why then your ladyship must cut your hair. 
Jul. No, girl , I'll knit it up in silken strings. 

With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots : 

To be fantastic may become a youth 
Of greater time than 1 shall show to be. 

Luc. Whal fashion, madam, shall I make your 
breeches ^ 

Jul. That fits as well, as — tell me, good my lord. 
What compass will you wear your farthingale ?’* 
Why, even that fashion thou best lik'st, Lucetta. 

Luc You must needs ha\e them with a cod-piece, 
madam. 

Jul. Out, out, Lucetta ! that will be ill-favour*d. 
Luc. A round hose, madam, now's not worth a pin. 
Unless you have a cod-piece to stick pins on. 

Jul. Lucetta, as thou lov’st me, let me have 
What thou think’st meet, and is most mannerly : 

But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me. 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey ? 

I fear me, it wiU make me scandaliz'd. 

Luc. If you think so, then stay at home, and go not. 
Jul. Nay, that I will not. 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 

If Proteus like your journey, when you come. 

No matter who’s displeas'd, when you are gone : 

I fear me, he will scarce be pleas'd withal. 

Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears. 

And instances as infinite of love. 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc. All these are servants to deceitful men. 

men, that use them to so base efiect t 
govern Proteus' birth : 
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His words are bonds^ his oaths arc oracles ; 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate •, 

His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart , 

His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. 
Luc, Pray heaven, he prove so, when jou come to 
him ! 

Jul. Now, as thou lov'st me, do him not that 
wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth : 

Only deserve my love, by loving him ; 

And presently go with me to my chamber, 

To take a note of what I stand in need of. 

To fiirnish me upon my longing journey. 

All that is mine 1 leave at thy dispose. 

My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 

Only, in lieu thereof, despatch me hence ; 

Come, answer not, but to it presently 5 
I am impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

SCENE I.— Milan. An anteroom in the Duke's 
palace. 

!Enter Duke, Thuhio, and Proteus. 

Duke, Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile ; 
We have some secrets to confer about.^-»<«r*rpiit Thu. 
Jfowj Idl me^ Proteus^ what's your i 
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Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would discover. 
The law of friendship bids me to conceal : 

But, when 1 call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undeserving as I am, 

My duty pricks me on to utter that 

Which else no worldly good should draw from mc^ 

Know, worthy ])rince, sir Valentine, my friend. 

This night iiiteiuls to steal away your daughter ; 

M\sc lf am one made privy to the plot. 

1 know, you have determin’d to bestow her 
On Thiirio, whom your gentle daughter hates ; 

And shoiild she thus be stolen away from you. 

It would be much vexation to your age. 

Ihus, for my duty’s sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows, which would press you down. 
Being unprerented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest care ; 
Which 1 o requite, command me while I live. 

This love of theirs myself have often seen. 

Haply, when they have judg’d me fast asleep ; 

And oftentimes have purpos’d to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court : 

But, fearing lest my jealous aim might err. 

And so, unworthily, disgrace the man, 

(A lashness that I ever yet have shunn'd,) 

I gave him gentle looks 5 thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclos'd to me; 

And, that thou may'st perceive my fear of this, 
Knowi^ that tender youth is soon suggested 
1 idgli% her in an upper tower. 

The kej^ myself have ever kept ; 
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And thence she cannot be convey'd away. 

Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber- window ascend. 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down j 
For which the youthful lover now is p:one, 

And this way comes he with it presently ; 

Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 

But, good my lord, do it so cunningly, 

That my discovery be not aimed at ; 

For love of you, not hate unto my fiiend. 

Hath made me publisher of this pretence. 

Duke. Upon mine honour, he shall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. 

Pro. Adieu, my lord 3 sir Valentine is coming. 

Enter Valentine, 

Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away so fast ? 

Pal. Please it your grace, there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends. 

And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke. Be they of much import ? 

Val. The tenor of them doth but signify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Nay, then no matter i stay with me a while ; 
1 am to break with thee of some af^rs. 

That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. 
'Tis not unknown to thee, that 1 have sought 
To match my friend, sir Thurio, to my daughter. 

Val. I know it well, my lord j and, sure, the match 
Were rich and honourable 5 besides, the gentleman 
Is full pf virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities 
Beseettiiig such a wife as your &ir daughteiN 
Cann#your grace, win her to &ncy him ? 
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Duke. No, trust mej she b peevish, sullen, froward, 
Pi-oud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty j 
Neither regarding that she is my child. 

Nor fearing me as if I were her father : 

And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers. 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her ; 

And, where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherish’d by her child-like duty, 

I now am full resolv’d to take a wife. 

And turn her out to who will take her in : 

Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower j 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. 

Val. What would your grace have me to do in this ^ 
Duke, lliere is a lady, sir, in Milan, here. 

Whom I affect j but she is nice and coy. 

And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 

Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 

(For long agon I have forgot to court : 

Besides, the fashion of the time is chang’d ;) 

How, and which way, I may Destow myself. 

To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 

Val. Win her with gifts, if she respect not words ; 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind. 

More than quick words, do move a woman’s mind. 
Duke, But she did scorn a present that I sent her. 
Val. A woman sometimes scorns what best cemtents 
her : 

Send her another ; never give her o’er ; 

For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 

If she do frown, 'tis not in hate of you. 

But rather to beget more love in you : 

If she doi^fde, ’tis not to have you gOK|e ; 

For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
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Take no repulse^ whatever she doth say } 

For, get you gone, she doth not mean envoy : 

Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne’er so black, say, they have angels’ faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woAian. 

Duke, But she, I mean, is promis’d by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth j 
And kept severely from resort of men, 

That no man hath access by day to her. 

Fal, Why then I would resort to her by night. 
Duke. Ay, but the doors be lock’d, and keys Kept 
safe. 

That no man hath recourse to her by night. 

Fal. What lets, but one may enter at her window ? 
Dike. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground j 
And built so shehing that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Fal. Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords 
To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks 
Would serve to scale another Hero’s tower. 

So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood. 
Advise me where 1 may have such a ladder. 

Fai. When would you use it ? pray, sir, tell me that. 
Duke. This very night ; for love is like a child. 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 

Fal. By seven o’clock I’ll get you such a ladder. 
Duke. But, hark thee } I will go to her alone ; 

How shall I best convey the ladder thither ? 

Fal. It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak, that is of any length. 

Duke, A cloak as long as thine will serve the turn ? 
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VaL Ay, my good lord. 

Duke, Then let me see thy cloak 5 
111 get me one of such another length. 

Val. Why, any clonk will serve the turn, my lord. 
Duke. How shall I fashion me to wear a cloak ?— 

I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me.— 

What letter is this same ? What*s here ? — To Silvia 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 

I’ll be so bold to break the seal for once. [Reads 

My thoughts do harbour with my SHina nightly ; 

And slaves they are to me, that tend them flying : 

Oy could their master tome and go as lightly y 
Himself would lodgCy where senseless they are lying. 

My herald thoughts tn thy ptire bosom rest them ; 

fVhile /, their hingy that thither them impdrtuncy 
Do curse the grace that with such grace hath blets*d thtniy 
Because myself do want my sertfants* fortune : 

I curse myself y for they are sent by me, 

That they should harbour where their lord should be. 

What’s here ? 

Silvia, this night I will enfranchise thee : 

Tis so ; and here’s Uie ladder for the purpose.— 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops’ son,) 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car. 

And with thy daring folly burn the world ? 

Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee ? 
Go, base intruder ! over-weening sk't'e ! 

Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ^ 

And think, my patience, more than thy desert. 

Is privilege for thy departure hence : 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours. 
Which, all too much, I have bestow'd oxx thee. 

But if thou linger in my territories. 

Longer than swiftest ejxpedition 
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Will give thee time to leave our royal courts 
By heaven, my wrath shall far exceed the love 
I ever bore my daughter, or thyself. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuse. 

But, as thou lov*st thy life, make speed from hence. 

[Exit Duks. 

Val. And why not death, rather than living torment ? 
To die, is to be banish'd from myself ; 

And Silvia is mj'self : banish'd from her, 

Is self from self $ a deadly banishment ! 

VVhat light is light, if Silvia be not seen } 

What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 

Unless it be to think that she is by, 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 

Except 1 be by Silvia in the night. 

There is no musick in the nightingale ; 

Unless 1 look on Silvia in the day. 

There is no day for me to look upon : 

She is my essence ; and I leave to be. 

If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive. 

I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom : 

Tany I here, I but attend on death ; 

But, fly 1 hence, I fly away from lifr. 

Enter Proteus and Launce. 

Pro. Run, boy, run, run, and seek him out. 

Laun. So-ho ! so-ho ! 

Pro. What seest thou ? 

Laun. Him we go to And : there’s not a hair on's 
head, but 'tis a Valentine. 

Pr,\ Valentine? 

Pal. No. 
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Pro. IVho then ? his spirit ? 

Fal. Neither. 

Pro. What then ? 

Val. Nothing. 

Laun. Can nothing speak } master, shall I strike ? 
Pro. Whom would’st thou strike ? 

Laun. Nothing. 

Pro Villain, forbear. 

Lavn. Why, sir, I’ll strike nothing : I pray you, — 
Pro. Sin*ah, I say, forbear : Friend Valentine, a 
w(»rd. 

Val. My cars are stopp’d, and cannot hear good 
news, 

So much of bad already hath possess’d them. 

Pio. Then in dumb silence will I bury mine. 

For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 

Val. Is Silvia dead ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Val. No Valentine, indeed, for sacred Silvia ! — 
Hath she forsworn me ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn me? — 
Wiat is your news ? 

Laun. Sir, there’s a proclamation that you are va- 
nish’d. 

Pro. That thou art banished, O, that’s the news j 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 

f al. O, I have fed upon this woe already. 

And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 

Doth Silvia know that I am banished I 

Pro. Ay, ay j and she hath offer’d to the doom, 
(Which, unrevers’d, stands in effectual force,) 

A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears ; 
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Those at her father’s churlish feet slie tender’d ; 

With them^ upon her knees, her humble self j 
Wringing her hands, w hose whiteness so became them^ 
As if but now they w axed pale for woe : 

But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 

Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver-shedding tears. 
Could penetrate her uncoinpassionate sire ; 

But Valentine, if he be ta’en, must die. 

Besides, her intercession chafd him .so, 

A^Tien she for thy repeal was suppliant, 

That to close prison he commanded her. 

With many bitter threats of ’biding there. 

Val. No more 3 unless the next word that thou 
speak’st. 

Have some malignant pow’r upon my life : 

If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine car, 

As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 

Pro, Cease to lament for that thou canst not help. 
And study help for that which thou lameiit’st. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

Here if thou stay, thou canst not 5ee thy love ; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 

Hope is a lover’s staff j walk hence with that, 

And manage it against despairing tlioughts. 

Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence > 
Which, being writ to me, shall be deliver’d 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 

The time now serves not to expostulate : 

Come, rU convey thee through the city gate ; 

And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may Concern thy love-affairs : 

As thou lov’at Silvia, though not for thyself, 

Eegard thv dagger, and along with me. 
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Val. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest my boy, 
Bid him make haste, and meet me at the north-gate. 

Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 

Val. O my dear Silvia ! ha] dess Valentine ! 

\_Exeunt Valentine and Proteus 

Laun. I am but a fool, look you; and yet 1 have the 
wit to think, my master is a kind of kna\c : but that*s 
all one, if he be but one knave. He lives not now, that 
knows me to be in lo\e : yet I am in love ; but a team 
of hoi'se shall not pluck tliat from me ; nor who ’tis 1 
love, and yet ’tis a woman: but that woman, I will not 
tell myself; and yet ’tis a milk-maid : }ct ’tis not a 
maid, for she hath had gossips: yet ’tis a maid, for she 
is her master’s maid, and serves for wages. She hatl) 
more <|ualities than a water-spaniel, — which is. much 
in a bare Christian. Here is the cat-log out a 

paper] of her conditions. Imprimis, She can fetch and 
carry. Why, a horse can do no more; nay, a horse 
cannot fetch, but only carry 5 therefore, is she better 
than a jade. Item, She can milk ; look you, a sweet 
virtue in a maid with clean hands. 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. How now, signior Launce ? what news with 
your mastership ? 

Laun. With my master’s ship ? why, it is at sea. 

Speed. Well, your old vice still mfetake the word : 
What news then in your paper ? 

Laun. The blackest news that ever thou heard’st. 

Speed. Why, man, how black? 

Laun. Wh^, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Laun. ¥je on thee, jolt-head j thou canst not reail. 
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5 peed. Thou liest, I can. 

Laun. I will ti*y thee : TeU me this : Who begot thee } 

Speed. Marry, the son of my giandfather. 

Latin. O illiterate loiterer! it was the son of thy 
grandmother : this proves, that thou canst not read. 

Speed. Come, fool, come : tiy me in thy paper. 

Laun, There 3 and saint Nicholas be thy speed ! 

Speed. Imprimis, She can milk. 

Laun. Ay, that she can. 

Speed. Item, She brews good ale. ^ 

Laun. And thereof comes the proverb,— Blessing of 
your heart, you brew good ale. 

Speed. Item, She can sew. 

Laun. That’s as much as to say. Can she so ? 

Speed. Item, She can knit. 

Laun. What need a man care for a stock with a wench, 
when she can knit him a stock. 

Speed. Item, She can wash and scour. 

Laun, A special virtue 3 for then she need not be 
washed and scoured. 

' ^peed. Item, She can spin. 

Laun. ''flien may 1 set the world on wheels, when 
she can spin for her living. 

Speed. Item, She hath many nameless virtues. 

Laun. That’s as much as to say, bastard virtues 3 that, 
indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 
names. 

Speed. Here follow her vices. 

Laun. Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed. Item, She is not to be kissed fasting, m respect 
of her breath. 

Laun. Well, that fault may be mended with a breal 
fast : Read on. 
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Speed, Item, She Imth a sweet mouth. 

Laun. I’hat makes amends for her sour breath. 

Speed. Item, She doth talk in her sleep. 

Lmni. It’s no matter for that, so she sleep not in 
her talk. 

Speed. Item, She is slow in words. 

Laun. O villain, that set this down among her vices ! 
To be slow in words, is a woman’s only virtue : 1 pray 
thee, out with’tj and place it for her chief virtue. 

Speed, Item, She is proud. 

Laun. Out with that too ; it was Eve’s legacy, and 
cannot be ta’en from her. 

Speed. Item, She hath no teeth. 

Laun. I care not for that neither, because 1 love 
crusts. 

Speed. Item, She is curst. 

Laun. Well j the best is, she hath no teeth to bite. 

Speed. Item, She will often praise her liquor. 

Laun. If her liquor be good, she shall: if she will 
not, I will 3 for good things should be praised. 

Speed, Item, She is too liberal. 

Laun. Of her tongue she cannot; for that’s writ 
down she is slow of : of her purse she shall not; for 
that I’ll keep shut ; now, of another thing she may; 
and that I cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit, and more 
faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults. 

Laun. Stop there; I’ll have her: she was mine, mi 
not mine, twice or thrice in that last article : Rehearse 
that once more. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than irit,*— - 

Laun. More hair than wit, — ^it may be ; I’ll prove it : 
The cover of the salt hides the salt^ and therefore it is 
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more than the salt j the hair that revel’s the wit, is 
more than the wit j for the ^^reater hides the less. What’s 
next ? 

Speed. •^And more faults than hairs , — 

Lai/n. That's monstrous : O, that that were out ! 

Speed. — And more wealth than faults. 

iMun. Why, that word makes the faults gracious : 
Well, ril have her : And if it be a match^ as nothing 
Is impossible, — 

Speed, What then ? 

Lawn. Why, then I will tell thee,— that thy master 
stays for thee at the north gate. 

Speed. For me ? 

Laun. For thee '> ay ; who art thou ? he hath staid 
for a better man than thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him ^ 

Laun. Thou must run to him, for thou hast staid so 
long, that going will scarce serve the turn 

Speed. W^y didst not tell me sooner ? ’pox of your 
love-letters ! [Exit. 

Laun. Now will he be swinged for reading my letter : 
An unmannerly slave, that will thrust himself into se- 
crets ! — rU after, to rejoice in the boy’s correction. 

[Exit. 

SCENE II . — The same. A room in the Duke’s palace. 

^ Enter Duke and Thurio 5 Proteus behind. 

Duke. Sir ITiurio, fear not, but that she will love you. 
Now Valentine is banish’d from her sight. 

Thu. Since his exile she hath despis’d me most. 
Forsworn my company, and rail’d at me. 

That I am desperate of obtaining her. 
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Duke. This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice j which with an hours heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts. 

And w’Oi-thless Valentine shall be forgot. — 

How now, sir Proteus ? Is your countryman. 
According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Duke. My daughter takes his going grievously. 

Pro. A little time, my loi*d, will kill that grirf. 
Duke, bo 1 believe ; but Thurio thinks not so.— 
Proteus, the good c*onccit I hold of thee, 

(For thou hast shown some sign of good desert,) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro. Longer than 1 prove loyal to your grace, 

I^et me not live to look upon your grace. 

Duke. Thou know’st, how willingly I would effect 
The match between sir lliurio and my daughter. 

Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And aLo, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 
Duke. Ay, and perversely she pers^vers so. 

What might we do, to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love sir Thurio ? 

Pro. The best way is to slander Valentine 
With falshood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 

Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke. Ay, but she’ll think, that it is spoke in hate. 
Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it : 

Therefore it must, with circumstance, be spoken 
By one, whom she esteemeth as his friend. 

Duke. Then you must undertake to slander him. 
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Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loth to do ; 

’TLs an Ul office for a gentleman ; 

Especially, against his veiy friend. 

Duke. Where your goocl word cannot advantage him. 
Your slander never can endamage him j 
Therefore the office is indifferent. 

Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have ])rei'ail’d, my lord : if I can do it, 

By aqght that I can s;ieak in his dispraise. 

She shall not long continue love to him. 

But say, this weed her love from Valentine, 

It follows not that she will love sir Thurio. 

Thu. Therefore, as you unwind her love from him, 
Lest it should ravel, and be good to none. 

You must provide to bottom it on me : 

Which must lie done, by praising me as much 
As you in worth dispraise sir Valentine. 

Duke. And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this kind ; 
Because we know, on Valentine's report. 

You are already love’s firm votary. 

And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 

Upon this warrant shall you have access, 

Where you with Silvia may confer at large j 
For she is lum])ish, heavy, melancholy. 

And, for your friend’s sake, will be gfed of you j 
Where you may temper her, by your persuasion. 

To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 

Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect : — 

But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough j 
You must lay lime, to tangle her desires, 

3y wailfiil sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 

Duke. Ay, much the force of beaven^bred poesy. 
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Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your si^hs, your heart : 
Wnte till your ink he <liy j and with your tears 
Moi^t it a^ain ; and fi’ame some feeling line. 

That may discover such integrity : — 

For Orplieus’ lute was strung with poet’s sinews ; 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 

After \our dire laiuenting elegies. 

Visit ])y night your lady's chamber-window. 

With some sweet concert : to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night's dead silence 
Will well become such sweet complaining grievance. 
This, or else nothing, mil inherit her. 

Duke. ^Fhis discijilinc shows thou hast been in love. 
Thu. And thy advice this night I’ll put in practice : 
Therefore, sv/eet Proteus, my direction-giver. 

Let us into the city presently 

To sort some gentlemen w'ell skill’d in musick : 

I have a sonnet, that will serve the turn. 

To give the onset to thy good advice. 

Duke. About it, gentlemen. 

Pro. We’ll wait upon your grace till after supper : 
And aftemard determine our proceedings. 

Duke. Even now about it j 1 will pardon you. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE \.—A fmest near Mantua. 

Enter certain Out-laws. 

1 Out, Fellows, stand fast ; 1 see a passenger. 

^ Out, If there be ten, shrink not, but down wij;h 
’em. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

3 Out. Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about 
you} 

If not, we’ll make you sit, and rifle you. 

Speed. Sir, we are undone ! these are the villains 
That all the travellers do fear so much. 

Val. My friends, — 

1 Out. That’s not so, sir ; we are your enemies. 

2 Out. Peace ; we’ll hear him, 

3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we j 
For he’s a proper man. 

Val. Then know, that I have little wealth to lose 5 
A man I am, cross’d with adversity : 

My riches are these poor habiliments. 

Of which if you should here disfumish me. 

You take the sum and substance that I have. 

2 Out. Whither travel you ? 

Val. To Verona. 

1 Om^ Whence came you ? 

Val. From Milan. 

3 Out. Have you long sojourn’d there ? 
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Val. Some sixteen months j and longer might have 
staid, 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out. What, were you banish'd thence ? 

Val. I was. 

2 Out. For what oflfence > 

J al. For that which now torments me to rehearse : 

I kill’d a man, whose death I much repent j 
But yet I slew him manfully in fight, 

Witliout false vantage, or base treachery. 

1 Out. Why ne’er repent it, if it were done so ; 

But were you banish’d for so small a fault ? 

Val. I wab, and held me glad of such a doom. 

1 Out . Have you the tongues ? 

Val. My youthful travel therein made me happy 5 
Or else 1 often had been miserable. 

3 Out. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood’s fat fiiar. 
This fellow were a king for cnir wild faction. 

1 Out. We’ll have him : sirs, a word. 

Speed. Master, be one of them j 

It is an honourable kind of thievery. 

Val. Peace, villain ! 

2 Out. Tell us this : Have you any thing to take to } 
Val. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out. Know then, that some of us are gentlemen. 
Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 

Thi*ust from the company of awfiil men : 

Myself was from Verona banished. 

For practising to steal away a lady. 

An heir, and near allied unto the duke. 

2 Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman. 
Whom, in my mood, I stabb’d unto the heart. 

I Out, And I, for such like petty crimes as these. 
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But to the purpose, — (for we cite our feults. 

That they may hold excus’d our lawless lives,) 

And, partly, seeing you are beautified 
With goodly shape ; and by your own report 
A linguist ; and a man of such peifection, 

As we do in our quality much want ; — 

2 Out. Indeed, because you are a banish'd man. 
Therefore, above the rest, we parky to you : 

Are you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessity, 

And live, as we do, in this wilderness ? 

3 Out. What say’st thou ? wilt thou be of our con- 

sort ? 

Say, ay, and be the captain of us all : 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 

Love thee as our commander, and our king, 

1 Out. But if thou scorn our courtesy, thou diest. 

2 Out, Thou shalt not live to brag what we ha\e 

offer’d. 

Val. I take your offer, and will live with you ; 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women, or poor passengers. 

3 Out. No, we detest such vile base practices. 

Come, go with us, we’ll bring thee to our crews, 

And show thee all the treasure we have got ; 

Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— •Milan. Court of the palace. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Already have I been false to Valentine, 

And now I must be as unjust to Thurio. 
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Under the colour of commending hinij 
I have access my own love to prefer ; 

But Silvia is too fair> too true^ too holy. 

To be corrupted with my worthless 
When I protest true loysJty to her. 

She twits me with my falshood to my friend j 
When to her beauty I commend my vows. 

She bids me think, how I have been forsworn 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d : 

And, notwithstanding all her sudden quips, 

Tlic leatjt whereof would quell a lover’s hope. 

Yet, spaniel-likc, the more she spunis my love. 

The more it grows, and fowncth oh her still. 

But here comes Thurio : now must we to her window. 
And give some evening musick to her ear. 

Enter Thurio, and musicians, 

Thu, How now, sir Proteus ? are you crept befoiv 

us ? 

Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio ; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. 

Thu. Ay, but, I hope, sir, that you love not here. 

Pro. Sir, but 1 do ; or else I would be hence. 

Thu. Whom ? Silvia ? 

Pro. Ay, Silvia,— for your sake. 

Thu. I thank you for your own. Now, gentlemen. 
Let’s tune, and to it lustily a while. 

Enter Host, at a distance ; and Julia in hoy's clothes. 

Host, Now, my young guest ! methinks you’re ally- 
cholly ; I pray you, why is it ? 

Jid, Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry. 

Host. Come, we’ll have you merry; I’ll bring you 
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where you shall hear musick^ and see the gentleman 
that you ask’d for. 

But shall I hear him speak ? 

Host, Ay, that you shall. 

Jul. Tliat will be musick. [Mtiskk plays. 

Host, Hark 1 hark ! 

Jtd. Is he among these ? 

Host, Ay : but peace, let’s hear ’em. 

SONG. 

ff%o is Stlvta ? what is she. 

That all our swains commend her 7 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heavens such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired he. 

Is she kind, as she is fair 7 
For beauty lives with kindness : 

Ijove doth to her eyes refair. 

To help him of hts blindness : 

And, being helped, inhabits there* 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

Thai Silvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing, 

Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 

To her let us garlands bring. 

Host, How now ? are you sadder than you were be- 
fore ? 

How do you, man ? the musick likes you not. 

Jul, You mistake ; the musician likes me not. 

Host, Why, my pretty youth ? 

Jul. He plays false, father. 

Host. How ? out of tuna on the strings 
JuL Not so j but yet so false that he grieves my very 
heart-stiings. 
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Host. You have a quick ear. 

Juh Ayj I would I were deaf ! it makes me have a 
^Iovv heart. 

Host. I ]>erccive, you delight not in murick. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 

Host. Hark, what fine change is in the musick ! 

Jul. Ay ; that change is the spite. 

Host. You would have them always play but one 

fiinig ? 

Jul. I wcrnld always have one play but one thing. 
Hut, host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, often 
icsort unto this gentlewoman ? 

Host. I tell you what Launce, his man, fold me, be 
hued her out of all nick. 

Jul. AVlicre is Launce ? 

Host. Gone to seek his dog j which, to-morrow, by 
his master’s command, he must cany for a present to 
his lady. 

Jul. Peace ! stand aside ! the company parts. 

Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you ! 1 will so plead. 

That you shall say, my cunning drift excels. 

Thu. Where meet we ? 

Pro, At saint Gregory’s well. 

Thu. Farewell. [^Exeunt Thurio and musician&, 

Silvia appears above at her window. 

Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you for your musick, gentlemen : Who 
is that, that spake ? 

Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart’s truth. 
You’d quickly learn to know Idm by his voice. 

Sil. Sir Proteus, aS I take it. 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 
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SU. What is your will ? 

iVo. lliat 1 may compass yours. 

Sil. You have your wish ; my will is even this,— 
That presefkily you hie you home to bed. 

Thou subtle, perjur’d, false, disloyal man ! 

Think'st thou, 1 am so shallow, so conceitless. 

To be seduced by thy flattery, 

Tliat hast deceiv’d so many with thy vows ? 
fietum, return, and make thy love amends. 

For me, — by this pale queen of night I swear, 

I am so far from granting thy request. 

That I despise thee for thy wrongftil suit ^ 

And by and by intend to chide myself. 

Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 

Pro. I giant, sweet lo>e, that I did love a lady , 

But she is dead. 

JuL ’Twere false, if I should speak it j 
For, I am sure, she is not buried. [Jsidt . 

Sil, Say, that she be j yet Valentine, Ihy friend. 
Survives ; to whom, thyself art witness, 

1 am4>etroth’d : And art thou not asham’d 
To wrong him with thy importiinacy. 

Pro, 1 likewise hear, that Valentine is dead 
SU. And so, suppose, am 1 ; for in his gra\e 
Assure thyself, my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me i*ake it fi’om the earth. 

Sil. Go to thy lady's grave, and call hers thence ^ 
Or, at the least, in hers sepulchre thine. 

Jul. He heard not that. [dki<fr. 

Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate. 
Vouchsafe me yet your ^Ifcture for my love. 

The picture tliat is hanguig in your chamber ; 

To ru speak, to that I’ll sigh and weep : 
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For, since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow ; 

And to your shadow I will make true love. 

JuL If ’twere a substance, you would, sure, decche 
it. 

And make it but a shadow, as I am. \Asidt, 

Si}. 1 am very loth to be your idol, sir ; 

But, sir CO your falshood shall become you well 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes. 

Send to me in the morning, and I’ll send it : 

And so, good rest. 

Pro. As wretches have o’er-night. 

That wait for execution in the morn. 

[Exeunt Proteus ; and Silvia, from above. 
Jut. Host, will you go ? 

Host. By my hallidoin, I was fast asleep. 

Jul, Pray you, where lies sir Proteus ? 

Host. Marry, at my house : Trust me, I think, ’tis 
almost day. 

Jul. Not so ; but it hath been tlie longest night 
That e’er I watch’d, and the most heaviest. [Exmmt. 

SCENE III.— r/te same. 

Enter Eglamoue. 

Egl. This is the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind 5 
There’s some great matter she’d employ me in.— 
Madam, madam ! 

Silvia appears ahove,i^i her window. 

SU. Who calls ? 

EgL Your servant, and your fi^njl • 


rou I. 


L 
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One that attends your ladyship’s command. 

Sil, Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good monw. 
Egl, As many^ worthy lady^ to yourself. 

According to your ladyship's ’mpose, 

1 am thus early come> to know what service 
It is year pleasure to command me in. 

Sil, O Eglamour^ thou art a gentleman, 

(Think not I flatter, for I swear, 1 do not,) 

Valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplish’d. 

Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will 
I bear unto the banish’d Valentine ^ 

Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhorr’d. 

Thyself hast lov’d j and 1 have heard thee say. 

No grief did ever come so near thy heart. 

As when thy lady and thy true love died. 

Upon whose grave thou vow’dst pure chastity. 

Sir Eglamour, 1 would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode i 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

I' do desire thy worthy company. 

Upon whose Mth and honour I repose. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief, a lady’s grief ; 

And on the justice of my flying hence. 

To keep me from a most unholy match, 

Which heaven and fortune still reward with plagues. 

I do desire thee, even from a heart 
As full of sorrows as the sea of sands. 

To bear me company, and go with me : 

If not, to hide what I Wave said to thee, 

'fhat I may venture to depart alone. 

Madam, 1 pity much your grievances ; 
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Which since I know they virtuously are plac'd, 

I give consent to go along with you •, 

Recking as little what betideth me. 

As much I wish all good befortune you. 

When will you go } 

Sil This evening coming. 

Effi Where shall I meet you ? 

Sil At friar Phtriek’s cell, 

Wliere I intend holy confession. 

Egl. 1 will not fail your ladyship : 

Gootl-morrow, gentle lady. 

SiL Good'inorrow, kind sir Eglamour. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV.— The same. 

Enter Launce, with his dog. 

When a man’s serv^ant shall play the cur with him, 
look you, it goes hard : one that I brought up of a 
puppy j one that I sav’d from drowning, when three or 
four of his blind brothers and sisters went to it! I have 
taught him — e^ en as one would say precisely. Thus I 
would teach a dog. I was sent to deliver him, as a 
present to mistress Silvia, from my master; and I came 
no sooner into the dining-chambei^, but he steps me 
to her trencher, and steals her capon's leg. O, 'tis a 
foul thing when a cur cannot keep himself in all com- 
panies! I would have, as one should say, one that takes 
upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog 
at all things. If I had not had more wit than he, to 
take a fault upon me that h# did, I think verily he had 
been hanged for’t; sure as I live, he had sufiered for’t : 
you shall judge. He thrusts me hhnself into the cofeh- 
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ps^ of three or four gentleman-like dogs, under the 
duke*8 table : he had not been there (bless the mark) 
a pissing while ; but all the chamber smelt him. Out 
with the dog, says one ; What cur is that ? says another; 
Whip him oiU, says the third ; Hang him up, says the 
duke. I, having been acquainted with the smell before, 
knew it was Crab ; and goes me to the fellow that whips 
the dogs : Friend, quoth 1, you mean to whip the dog ? 
Ay, marry, do I, quoth he. You do him the more wrong, 
quoth I ; *twas I did the thing you wot of. He makes nfj 
no more ado, but whips me out of the chamber. How 
mai^ masters would do this for their seiTant r Nay, 
m be sworn, I have sat in the stocks for puildings he 
ha^ stolen, otherwise he had been executed : I have 
stood on the pillory for geese he hath killed, otherwise 
he had sufiered for't : thou think'st not of this now! — 
Nay, 1 remember the trick you served me, when 1 took 
my leave of madam Silvia ; did not 1 bid thee still mark 
me, and do as I do ? When didst thou see me heave up 
my leg, and make water against a gentlewoman's far* 
thingale ? didst thou ever see me do such a trick ? 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Sebastian is thy name ? 1 like thee well. 

And will employ thee in some service presently. 

Jul. In what you jdease ; — 1 will do what I can. 

Pro. I hope, thou wilt.— How now, you whoreson 
peasant ? [To Launce. 

Where have you been these two days loitering ? 

Lam. Marry, sir, I cai^ried mistress Silvia the dog 
you bade me. 

P|o. And what says she to my little jewel r 

Marry, she says, your dog was a cur; and- 
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tells you, currish thahks is good enough for such a 
present. 

Pro. But she received my dog ? 

Laun. No, Indeed, she did not : here have I brought 
him hack again. 

Pro. What, didst thou ofler her this from me ? 
Lam. Ay, sir ; the other squirrel was stolen from me 
by the hangman's boys in the market-place ; and then 
I offered her mine own ; who is a dog as big as ten of 
you 1*8, and therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again* 

Or ne’er return again into my sight. 

Away, 1 say : Sfay’st thou to vex me here ? 

A slave, that, still an end, turns me to shame. 

lExit Laukcs. 

Sebastian, I have entertained thee. 

Partly, that I have need of such a youth. 

That can with some discretion do my business^ 

For ’tis no trusting to yon foolish lowt j 
But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour j 
Which (if niy augury deceive me not) 

Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 
Therefore know thou, for this I entertain thee. 

Go presently, and take this ring with thee, 

Dcli\ er it to madam Silvia : 

She lov’d me well, deliver’d it to me. 

Jul. It seems, you lov’d her not, to leave her token: 
She’s dead, belike. 

Pro, Not so } I think, ste lives. 

Jul Alas ! 

Pro. Why dost thou cry, alas ? 

Jul I cannot choose but pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore should’st thou pity her ? 
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JtiZ. Because, methinks, that she lov*d 3 FOU as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia : 

She dreams on him that has forgot her love ; 

You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 

’Tis pity, love should be so contraiy ; 

And thinking on it makes me cry, alas ! 

Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter j-^thafs her chamber. — ^Tell my lady, 

1 claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 

Your message done, hie home unto my chamber. 
Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary. 

[Exit Photeus, 

Jul, How many women would do such a message ? 
Alas, poor Proteus ! thou hast entertain'd 
A fox, to be the shepherd of thy lambs : 

Alas, poor fool ! why do 1 pity him 
That with his very heart despiseth me ? 

Because he liwes her, he despiseth me ; 

Because I love him, I must pity him. 

This ring I gave him, when he parted from me. 

To bind him to remember my gO^ will : 

And now am I (unhappy messen^r) 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain j 
To cany that which I would have refus'd ; 

To praise his &ith, which 1 would have disprais’d. 

I am my master’s true confirmed love ^ 

But cannot be true sen^ant to my master. 

Unless 1 prove felse traitor to myself. 

Yet I will woo for him •, but yet so coldly. 

As, heaven, it knows, I would not have him speed* 

Enter Silvia, attended. 

Glentlewoman, good day ! | pray you^ be my mean 
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To brings me where to speak with madam Silvia. 

SiL What would you with her, if that 1 be she ? 

Jul, If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 

SiL From whom ^ 

Jul. From my master, sir Proteus, madam. 

Sd. O ! — he sends you for a picture ? 

Jul. Av, madam. 

Sd. Ursula, bring my picture there. 

[Picture brought. 

Go, give your master this : tell him from me. 

One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget. 

Would better fit his chamber, than this shadow. 

Jul. Madam, please you peruse this letter.—^ 
Pardon me, madam ; 1 have unadvised 
Deliver’d you a paper that I should not ; 

This is the letter to your ladyship. 

Sil I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul It may not be ; good madam, pardon me. 

Sil. There, hold. 

I will not look upon your master's lines : 

I know, thev are stuff’d with protestations. 

And full of new-found oaths ; which he will breaks 
As easily as 1 do tear his paper. 

JuL Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

Sil The more shame for him that he sends it me $ 
For, I have heard him say a thousand times. 

His Julia gave it him at his departure : 

Though his false finger hath profen'd the ring. 

Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

Jul She thanks you. 

SU. What say’st thou ? 

Jul. I thank you^ madam^ that you tender her^: 
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Poor gentlewoman ! my master wrongs her much. 

SiL Dost thou know her ? 

Jul, Almost as well as 1 do know myself: 

To think upon her u’oes, I do protest. 

That I have wept an hundred sevci’al times. 

Sil, Belike, she thinks that Proteus hath forsook her. 
JuL I think she doth, and that’s her cause of sorrow. 
Sil. Is she not passing fair ? 

Jul. She hath been &irer, madam, than she is : 
When she did think my master lov’d her well. 

She, in my judgement, was as fair as you ^ 

But since she did neglect her looking-glass. 

And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 

The air hath starv’d the roses in her checks. 

And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face. 

That now she is become as black as 1. 

Sil. How tall was she ? 

Jul. About my stature : for, at Pentecost, 

When all our pageants of delight were play ’d. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part. 

And I was trimm’d in madam Julia’s gown } 

Which served me as fit, by all men's judgement. 

As if the garment had been made for me : 

Therefore, I know she is about my height. 

And, at that time, I made her weep a-good. 

For I did play a lamentable part : 

Madam, ’twas Ariadne, passioning 
For Theseus* peijury, and unjust flight ; 

Which 1 so lively acted with my tears. 

That my poor mistress, moved therewithal. 

Wept bitterly ; and, would I might be dead. 

If I in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 

, Sil. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth !•— 
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Alas, \K)OT lady ! desolate and left !— 

I weep mj’self, to think upon thy words. 

Here, youth, there is my purse j 1 give thee this 
For thy sweet mistress’ sake, because thou lov’st her. 
Farewell. [Exit Silvia. 

Jtil And she shall thank you for’t, if e’er you know 
her.— 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 

I hope my master’s suit will be but colil. 

Since she respects my mistress* love so much. 

Alas, how love can trifle with itself! 

Here is her picture ; Let me see ; I think. 

If I had such a lire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers : 

And yet the painter flatter’d her a little. 

Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 

If that be all the difference in his love, 
rU get me such a colour’d periwig. 

Her eyes are grey as glass j and so are mine : 

Ay. but her forehead’s low, and mine’s as high. 

Wliat should it be, that he respects in her. 

But I can make respective in myself. 

If this fond love were not a blinded god } 

Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up. 

For ’tis thy rival. O thou sensdess form. 

Thou shalt be worshipp’d, kiss’d, lov'd, and adoVd ; 
And, were there sense in his idolatry. 

My substance should be statue ih thy stead. 
rU use tbeeddndly for thy mistress’ sake. 

That us’d me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 

I should have scratch’d out your unseeing ^es. 

To make my master out of love with thee. [JBtil, 
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SCENE I.— 2%e toiiw. AnMty. 

Enter Eolamoub. 

£^. The sun be^ns to gild the western sky , 

And now, it is about the eery hour 

Ihat Slvia, at Patrick's cell, should meet me. 

i9w will not &il ; for loven break not hours, 

Uidess h be to come before their time j 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Enter Silvu. 

See, where she comes : Lady, a happy evening ! 

Amen, amen ! go on, good Eglamour ! 

Out at the postern by the ab^-wall ; 

I fear, I am attended by some spies. 

Effi. Fear not : the forest is not tfove leagues off; 
tf w« recover that, we are sttre mioagh. fEivunt. 

SCENE il.p— Ihe tame. Jnnpcrtmmt t» the Duke’s 
palace. 

Mater Tbuuo, Paontrs, aiMffbi.rA, 

tfah Sir ProtBBs, what ea^ Silvia my suit i 
Qt tSTf I find her miWo* thanibe was j 
And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 
n», .What, that my leg is too long ? 

Pro. No; that it is too little. » 
ftha. lEwea^ a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. 
But lorn will not be sporr’d to what it loalhs. 
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Thu. What says she to my face ? 

Pro. She says, it is a fair one. 

Thu. Nay, then the wanton lies ; my face is black. 
Pio. But pearls are fail* > and the old saying is^ 
Bliu*k men are pearls in bateaus ladies' eyes. 

Jul. *Tis true« such pearls as put out ladies* eyes \ 
For 1 had rather wink than look on them. [Jlsidt. 
Thu, How likes she my discourse ? 

Pro, lU, when you talk of war. 

Thu, But well, when 1 discourse of love, and peace ^ 
Jul, But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. 

[Jnde 

Thu. What says die to my valour ? 

Pro, O, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 

Jul, She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. 

{Aside, 

Thu, What says she to my birth ? 

Pro, That you are well deriv’d. 

Jul, True j from a gentleman to a fboL [Aside, 
Thu, Considevs she my popsessions ? 

Pro, O, ay; and pities 
Thu, Whm^efore? 

Jul, That such an ass dioiild owe fhanu (Aside. 
Pro, That they are out by lease. 

Jul, Here comes th^ Ikftb* 


Daks. n0W>1rir i^teos ^ 



Eglaoioar'iif tittt 

TU. NM I. 


Pro. 

Nor I. 

Duke. 

Saw you my dai^htor } 

Pro. 

Ndther. 
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Duke. Why, then she's fled unto that peasant Valen- 
tine ; 

And Eglamour is in her company. 

*Tis tme j for friar Laurence met them both. 

As he in penance wander’d through the forest r 
Him he knew well, and guess’d tliat it was she j 
But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it : 

Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there she was not : 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, stand noi to discourse. 

But mount vou presently ; and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain -foot 
That leads towards Mantua, whither they are fled : 
Despatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. [Exit. 

Tim. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl. 

That flies her fortune when it follows her : 

I’ll after 5 more to be reveng'd on Eglainour, 

Than for the love of reckless Silvia. [Exit. 

Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 

Than hate of Egiamour that goes with her. [Exit. 

Jul. And 1 will follow, more to cross that love, 
Hian hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. lExit. 


SCENE III. -^Frontiers of Mantua. The forest. 


Enter Silvia, and 



Out. Come, come; 

Be patient, we must bring you tfPW captain. 

SU. A thousand more mischances than this one. 
Have leam’d me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Out. Come, bring her away. 

I Out. Where is the gentleman that was wdth her ? 
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3 Out. Being ninAle-footed , he hath out*run us. 
But Moyses, and Valerius, follow him. 

Go thou with her to the west end of the wood. 

There is our captain : we’ll follow him that’s fled j 
The thicket is beset, he cannot ’scape. 

1 Out. Come, 1 must bring you to our cantain’s cave: 
Fear not ; he bears an honourable mind. 

And will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil. O Valentine, this I endure for thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV . — Another part of the forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

Val. Hovv use doth breed a habit in a man ! 

This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns : 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And, to the nightingale’s complaining notes. 

Tune my distresses, and record my woes, 

O thou that dost inhabit in mv breast. 

Leave not the mansion so long tenantless j 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall. 

And leave no memory of what it was ! 

Rejiair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 

Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swam !— 
What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day ? 

These are my niates, that make their wills their law. 
Have some unhappy passenger in chace : 

They love me well j yet I have much to do. 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine ; who's this comes here ? 

[Steps aside. 
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Enter Proteus, Silvia, and Julia. 

Pro. Madam, this service I have done for you, 
(Though you respect not aught your servant doth,) 
To hazard life, and rescue you from him 
That wou*d have forc’d your honour and your love. 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair look > 

A smaller boon than this 1 cannot beg. 

And less than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 

Fal. How like a dream b this 1 see and hear ! 

Love, lend me patience to forbear a while. [Jsidt. 
Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am ! 

Pro. Unhappy, were you, madam, ere I came ^ 

But, by my coming, I have made you happy. 

SU. By thy approach thou mak’st me most unhappy 
JuL And me, when he approacheth to your presence 

Sil Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfast to the beast. 

Rather than have fEdse Proteus rescue me. 

O, heaven be judge, how 1 love Valentine, 

Whose life’s as tender to me as my soul j 
And full as much, (for more there cannot be,) 

I do detest febe peijur’d Proteus : 

Therefore be gone, solicit me no more. 

Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next to death. 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 

O, *ds the curse in love, and still approv’d. 

When women cannot love where they’re belov’d. 

Sil When Proteus cannot love where he’s belov’d. 
.Bead over Julia’s heart, thy first best love. 

For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy fiuth 
Into a thousand oaths } and all those oaths 
Descended into peijury, to love me. 
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Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou had&t two. 
And that’s fiir worse than none ; better have none 
Than ])lu!*al faith, which is too much by one : 

Thou counterfeit to thy true friend ! 

Pro. In love. 

Who respects friend ? 

Sil. All men but Proteus. 

Pro. Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving woixL> 

Can no way change you to a milder form, 

1 11 woo you like a soldier, at aims’ end ^ 

And lo^t you 'gainst the nature of love, force you. 

Sil. O heaven ! 

Pro. ril force thee yield to my desire. 

Val. Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch j 
lliou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Pro. Valentine ! 

Val. Tliou common friend, that’s without faith or 
love ; 

(For such is a friend now,) treacherous man ? 

Thou hast beguil’d my hopes ; nought but mine eye 
Could have persuaded me : Now I dare not say 
I have one friend alive 5 thou would’st disprove me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one’s right hand 
Is perjur’d to the bosom ? Proteus, 

I am sorry, I must never trust thee more. 

But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

The private wound is deepest : O time, most curst ! 
’Mong’st all foes, that a friend should be the worst ! 

Pro. My shame and guilt confounds me.— 

Foipve me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for ofience, 

I tender it here ; I do as truly sufkv. 

As e’er 1 did commit. 
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Val Then I am paid 5 

And once again I do receive thee honest 
Who by repentance is not satisfied. 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth ; for these are pleas’d ; 

By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeas'd 
And, that my love may appear plain and free. 

All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee. 

Jul. O me, unhappy ! [Faints. 

Pro. Look to the boy. 

Val. Why, boy ! why wag ! how now ? what is tN 
matter ? 

Look up 3 speak. 

Jul. O good sir, my master charg’d nit 

To deliver a ring to madam Silvia 3 
Which, out of my neglect was never done. 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? 

Jul. Here ’tis : this is it. 

[Gives a ring. 

Pro. How ! let me see : 

Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul. O, cry you mercy, sir, I have mistook 3 
This is the ring you sent to Silvia. [Slwws another ring. 
Pro. But, how cam’st thou by this ring ? at my de- 
part, 

I gave this unto Julia. 

Jul. And Julia herself did give it me 3 
And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Pro. How ! Julia ! 

Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oatlrs. 

And entertain’d them deeply in her heart 
How oft hast thou with peijury cleft the root ? 

0 Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ! 

Be thou asham’d^ that 1 have took upon me 
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Such an inirnode?^. raiment j if shame live 
III a dist^isc' of love : 

It is the leaser blot, modesty finds, 
l^'oincn to change their shajics, than men their nuiioa. 
Pro. Than men their minds ! ’tis true : O heaven I 
were man 

Hut constant, he were perfect : that one error 
Fills him with faults; makes him run through all sins: 
I neon'^tancy falls off, ere it begins : 

What is in Silvia’s face, but 1 may spy 
More fresh in Julia s with a constant eye ? 

VaL Come, come, a hand from either: 

I-ict me be blest to make this happy close ; 

’Twerc jjity two such friends should be long foes. 

Pro. Bear witness, heaven, I have my wish for ever. 
Jiil. And ] have mine. 

F.nicr Out-law’s, with DuitE and Tiiurio. 

Out, A prize, a prize, a prize ! 

Val. Forbear, I say ; it is my lord the duke. 

Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac’d. 

Banished Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine ! 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia ; and Silvia’s mine. 

Val. Thurio give back, or else embrace thy death' j 
Come not within the iue;isure of my wrath : 

Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 

Milan shall not behold thee. Here she stands. 

Take but possession of her with a touch 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love.— 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I > 

1 hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not ; 

Ad 
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I claim her not, and tJierofore she is thine. 

Duke. The more degenerate and base art thou. 

To make such means for her as thou hast done. 

And leave her on such slight conditions.— 

NoWj by the honour of my ancestiy, 

1 do applaud thy spirit, Viilentine, 

And think thee worthy of an empress’ love. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all gi*udge, rejK'al thee home again. — 

Plead a new state in thy unri\ ail’d merit. 

To which I thus subscribe, — sir Vidcntine, 

Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd j 
Take thou thy Sihia, for thou hast deserv’d her. 

Val. 1 thank your grace 3 the gift hath made me 
happ} . 

I now beseech you, for your daughter’s sake. 

To grant one boon that 1 shall aisk of you. 

Ihike. I grant it, for thine own, whate’er it be. 

Val. These banish’d men, that I have kept withal. 
Are men endued with worthy qualities ^ 

Forgive them what they have committed here, 

And let them be recall’d from their exile : 

They are reformed, civil, full of good. 

And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevail’d : I pardon them, and thee> 
Dispose of them, as thou know’st their deserts. 

Come, let us go : we will include all jars 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Val. And, as we walk along, I dare be bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile : 
What think you of this page, my lord ? 

Duke. I think the boy hath grace in him; he blushes. 
Val. I warrant you, my lord 3 more grace than boy. 
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Duke. Wliat mean yon by that saying ? 

Val. Please you, I’ll tell you as we y)as9 along. 

That vou A\ill wonder what hath fortuned.— 

( onus Proteus ; ’tih \oiir penance, but to hear 
The 51017 of your lo\e9 discovered : 

That done, our day of marriage shall be yours j 
On(‘ feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 

[Erewwt. 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 

DREAM. 


VOL. IT. 


B 




A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.] This play was entered 
at Stationers* Hall, Oct. 8, 1600, by Thomas Fisher. It is 
probable that the hint for it was received from Chaucer s 
Knig'ht*s Tale. 

There is an old black letter pamphlet by W, Bettie, called 
Titana and Theseus^ entered at Stationers* Hall, in 1608; 
but Shakespeare has taken no hints from it. 7\tania is also 
the name of the Queen of the Fairies in Decker's Pfhare 
Babylon^ 1607. Steevens. 

The Midsummer- Night* s Dream I suppose to have been 
written in 1 592. See An Attempt to ascertain the Order qf 
Shakespeare s Plays^ Vol. II, Malons. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED* 


Theseus, DtcJfce ^Athens. 
Eoeus, Fhther to Hennia. 


Lysandbr, \ . 

Demeteius, — 

Pfilostrate, Matter the Revels to Theseus. 

Qt^lNCE, the Carpenter, 

Snug, the Joiner, 

Bottom, the Weaver, 

Fi^utb, the Bellowt-mender, 

Snout, the Tinker, 

Starveling, the Tailor, 

HtpPOLYTA, Qaeen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Bbrmia, daughter to Egeus, m love wUh Lysander* 
Helena, in love with Demetrius. 

4BiERON, King of the Fairies, 

’ TitaNia, Queen of the Fairies, 

PucSy or Robin-goodfellow, a Fairy, 

IPeas-blossom, 

Cobweb, ( ^ . 

Moth, >Fa,rus. 

MUSTARD-SESP, ^ 

Jifrtmus, 

fcharactert in the Interlude penformed by 
Sbmuhine, I Clowns. 

ZioM, J 


tn love with Hermia. 


STARD-SESP 

'tumuSf 

> 

mshinef i 

«, J 


'' Fairies, 


Charaetert in the Interlude performed by 
the Clowns. 


Other Fidries attending their King and Queen^ 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippolyta. 

SCENE — ^Athens, and a wood not far from it. 


* IBc onuDcntion of pcnono woo finC modp Vy Mr. Rowe*— Sfcrvflir* 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I — Athens. A room in the of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hipfolyta, PuiLosTiiATS^^Iillll 
attendants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolvta, our nuptid hen#' 

Draws on apace j four happj clays bring^ill'^ 

Another moon : but, oh, niethinks, how 
This old moon w anes ! she lingei-s my de8irei!|^ 

Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 

Hip, Four days will quickly steep themselves in n%htB j 
Four nkhts wiU quickly dream away the iim£% 

And thwthe moon, like to a diver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behokl the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The, Go, PhilQdti^, 

Stir Up th^ Athenian youth to merrlmlti $ 

Awake the pert and nimble Spirit of mirth 5 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 

The pale companion is not for our pomp.— 

[Exit. PHILOfUAtlkt, 
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Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword. 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 

But I will wed thee in another key. 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Enter Egbus^ Hbemia, Ltsandbb, and Dbmbtbius. 


Ege, Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 

The. Thai^, good Egeus: What's the news with 
thee? 


Ege. Full of vexation come 1 , with complaint 
Against my child, xny daughter Hermia.i— 

Stand forth, Demetrius 5 — My noble lord, 

This man hath my consent to marry her : — 

Stand forth, Lysander^ — ^and, my gracious duke. 
This hath bewitch’d the bosom of my child : 

Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes. 
And interchang’d love-tokens with my child : 

Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung. 

With feigning voice, verses of feigning love 5 
And storn th’ impression of her fentasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats ; messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden’d youth : 

With cunning hast thou filch’d my daughter's heart ; 
Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me, 


To stubborn harshness : — And, my gracious duke. 
Be it so she will not here before your grace 
Consent to many with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens ; 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 

Which shall be either to this gentleman. 

Or to her death ; according to our law. 
Immediately provided in that case. 
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The. What say you, Hennia * be advis’d, fair maid : 
To you your father should be as a god j 
One that compos’d your beauties j yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax. 

By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The In himself he is : 

But> in this kind, wanting your fisther’s voice. 

The other must be held the worthier. 

Her. I would, my father look’d but with my eyes. 
The. Rather your eyes must with his judgement look. 
Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power I am made bold ; 

Nor how it may concern my modesty. 

In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts : 

But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befal me in this case. 

If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hennia, question your desires 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun 5 
For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d. 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fhiitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood. 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage : 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d. 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn. 
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Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will 1 grow, so live, so die, my lord, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto hib lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The, Take lime to pause : and, by the next ntw 
moon, 

(The sealing-day betwixt my love and nKV 
For everlasting bond of fellowship,) 

Upon that day either prepare to die, 

For disobedience to your father’s will ; 

Or else, to wed Demetrius, a*' he would : 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest. 

For aye, austerity and single life. 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermiaj — And, Lysander, tielJ 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys. You have her father’s love, Demetrius 5 
Let me have Hermia’s : do you marry him. 

Egc, Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love j 
And what is mine my love shall render him , 

And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am, my lord, as well deiivVl as he, 

As well possess’d 5 my love is more than his ; 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d. 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius’ ; 

And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 

I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia : 

Why^ should not I then prosecute my right ? 

5 ius, ru avouch it to his head, 
ne to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 
n her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 
atly dotes, doHs in idolatry. 
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Upon thi<5 spotted and inconstant man. 

The. I must confess, that I have heani so much^ 

And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof; 
But, bein^ over-full of self-aftkirs, 

My miml did lose it. — But, Demetrius, come, 

And come, Efirt'os ; you shall with me, 

I have some private schooling for you both. — 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will ; 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate,) 

To death, or to a vow of single life — 

Come, my Hippolyta j What cheer, my love ?— 
Demetrius, and Egeiis, go along : 

1 must employ yoti in soiue business 
Against our nupti d ; and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 

Ege. With duty, and desire we follow you. 

[Eveunt The. Hip. Eoe. Dem. and tram. 
Lys. How now, my love ? W^hy is your cheek so pale ? 
How chance tlie roses there do fade so fast ? 

Her. Belike for want of rain ; which I could well 
Beteem them from the teinpe.st of mine eyes. 

Lys. Ah me ! for aught that ever 1 could read^ 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did tun smooth : 

But, either it was difl’erent in blood ; 

Her. O cross ! too high to be enthrall’d to low 1 
Lys. Or else misgrafled, in respect of yeai-s ; 

Her. O spite ! too old to be eng;*.g’d to young ! 

Lys. Or el.H' it stooil upon the clujice of fi icnds : 

Her. O hell ! to choose love by another’s eye ! 

Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice. 
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War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 

Making it momentany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the coUied night. 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 

And ere a man hath power to say, — Behold ! 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up • 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her. If then true lovers have been ever cross’d, 

It stands as an edict in destiny : 

Then let us teach our trial patience. 

Because it is a customaiy cross ^ 

As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy’s followers. 

Lys, A good persuasion^ therefore, hear me, Hcrmia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues j 
And she respects me as her only son. 

There, gende Hermia, may I marry thee ; 

And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us : If thou iov’st me then. 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night y 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 

I^liere I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to a mom of May, 

There will 1 stay for thee. 

Her. My good Lysandcr ! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow j 
By his best arrow with the golden head ; 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves j 

By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves ; 
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And by that fire which bum’d the Carthage queen> 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen j 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than e\er women spoke j — 

In that same place thou hast appointed me. 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Li/i. Keep promise, lo\e : Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her God speed fair Helena ! Whither away > 

Hel Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius lo\es your fair . O haj^py fair ! 

Your eyes are lode-stars ; and your tongi’e’s sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching j O, were favour so ! 

Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere 1 go j 
My car should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 

My tongue should catch your tongue’s sweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated. 

The rest I’ll give to be to you translated. 

O, teach me how you look ; and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart. 

Her. I frown uponijWm, yet he loves me still. 

Hel. O, that your frowns would teach my smiles such 
skill ! 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hel. O, that my prayers could such affection move » 
Her. The more 1 hate, the more he follows me. 

Hel. The more 1 love, the more ho hateth me. 

Her . His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 

Hel None, but your beauty 5 'Would that feult were 
mine! 
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Her. Take comfort , lie no more shall see my face ; 
Lysander and fly this place — 

Before the time \ did Lv'^ander sec. 

Seem’d Athens as a paradi'^e to me : 

O then, ^^hat graces in nn love do dwell, 

Tliat he hath turn’d a heaven unto hell ’ 

Ljfs Helen, to you oui minds \\c will unfold • 
To-morrow night when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in thf wat’17 glass, 

Decking with liquid ]>earl the bladed srrass, 

(A time that lovers’ flight' doth still conceal,) 
Throiitih \thens’ gates haie we devi^ d to steal 
Her And in the wood, where often vou and I 
Upon faint priinrose-beds were wont to lie, 

Emptyimr our bosoms of their counsel sweet • 

Thcic un Lysander and imself shall meet • 

And thence, from \tlicns, turn awa\ oui eves. 

To seek new friond« and stranger companies. 

Farewell, sweet jdav fellow , pra\ thou for us. 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius * — 

Keep word, Lvsander we must starve our sight 
From lovers’ food, till morrow deep midnight. 

[Exit. Hrx. 

Lys. I will, in} Hcnnia. — Hdina, adieu : 

As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ' [Exit Lv s. 

Hcl. How happy some, o’er other some can be ! 
Through Athens I rim thought as fair as she. 

But what of that ^ Deihetrius thinks not so ; 

He will not know what^l but he do know. 

And as he errs, doting on Hermia’s eyes. 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Tilings base and vile, holding no quantity. 

Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
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Love looks not with tlie ryes, but with the mind i 
And therefore wind’d Cupid painted blind : 

Nor hath love’h mind of any judgement taste ; 

Win^s, nufl no eyes, titrure unheedy haste ; 

And therefore is lo\e said to be a child, 

Be cause in choice he is so oft he^iVd. 

As Wri^L'ish hoys in ^ainc themselves forswear, 

So th(‘ boy love is jK‘ijur’d every where : 

For ('H' Demetriutj look’d on Hermia’s eyne. 

He Iriil’d down oaths, that he was only mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 

So h(‘ dissolv’d, and showers of oaths did melt. 

1 will go tell him of fair Hermia’s flight : 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night. 

Pursue her j and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expence : 

But herein mean I to cniich my pain. 

To have his sight thither, and back again. 

SCENE II . — TTie same, A room ia a cottage. 

Bnter Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, Quince, and 
Starveling. 

Quin, Is aU our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 

Quvi. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our in- 
terlude before the duke and duchess, on his wedding- 
day at night. ^ 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on 3 then read the names of the actors 3 and so 
grow to a }ioint. 
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Quin. Marry^ our play is — The most lamentable co- 
medy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 

hot. A very good piece of work, 1 assure you, and a 
merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call foith your ac- 
tors by the scroll : Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin. Answer, as I call you. — Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

Bot. Ready: Name what part 1 am for, and proceed. 

Qmn. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for INramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? * 

Qmn. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for 
love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing 
of it . If I do it. let the audienee look to their eyes I 
will move storms, I will condole in some measure. To 
the rest : — Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant I 
could play Ei cles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. 


Tke rag-wfr rocks, 

“ shiverinfT shocks, 

“ Shall break the lo.k% 

** Of prison- gales . 

** And PhiblmC car 
“ Shall shine from far, 

** And make and mar 
‘ ‘ The foolish fates.” 

This was lofty !— Now name the rest of the players. — 
This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein ; a lover is more 
condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Tht. Here, Peter Quince. ^ 

Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 

Flu, What is Thisby ? a wandering knight } 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
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Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman > I have a 
beard coniinfi:. 

Quin. That's all one ; you shall play it in a maski and 
you may sj)€ak as small as vou will. 

Bot An I may hide my face, let me plav Thisby too : 
I'Jl speak in a monstrous little voice ; — Thi^ne, Thisne, 
— Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear; thy Thuby dear ' and lady 
dear * 

Quin. No, no , you must play Pyramus, and. Flute, 
you Thisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby’s mo- 
ther. — Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You, Pyramus’s father; myself, Thisby’s fa- 
ther; — Snug, the joiner, you the lion’s part • — and, 1 
hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part vvntten ? pray you, 
if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me ; 1 will roar, that 
I will make the duke say. Let him roar again. Let him 
roar again. 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek j 
and that were enough^ to hang us aU. 

AU. That would hang us every mother's son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright 
the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more 
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discretion but to hangus • but I nil! appravatc my i oicc 
so, that I will roar \ou as gently as any sucking dove j 
1 win roar you an ’twere anv nightingale. 

Qtttii. You can play no j)art but Pyi’amus : for Pvra- 
mus is a sweet-faced man , a proper man, as one shall 
see in a summer s day , a most loAeI\ , gentleman-likc 
man ; therefore you must needs pla\ P\ ramus. 

Bot. Well, 1 will undertake it. VVhat beard were I 
best to play it in ^ 

Qmii WTiy, what you \ull. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-coloured 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, jour purple- in-grain 
beard, o! your French-crown-eolour beard, jour |)cr- 
feet yellow. 

Quin. SoDK* of your French crowns hate no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare- faced. — But, masters, 
here are your parts : and I am to entreat you, request 
you, and desire you, to con tliem by to-morrow night j 
and meet rie in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moon-light j tliere will we rehearse for if 
we meet in the city, we shall be dogd with company, 
and our devices kuown. In the mean time 1 will draw 
a bill of properties, such as our play wants. I i)ray you, 
fieul me not. 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse more 
obscenely, and courageously. Take pains 5 be perfect j 
adieu. 

Quin. At the Duke’s oak we meet. 

Bot Enough ^ Hold, or cut bow-strings. 


[Exeunt. 
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SC'ENE I — A \Lood near Athcr 
Fnify a Fairy at om door, and PrxK at anothci 

Plait IKm now, spnit ’ whitiier wander \ou ' 

Pai Over hill, o^cr dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough hriai , 

0\er park, o>ci p<Je, 

Thorough flood, thorough hie, 

I do wander every whtre, 

Swifter than the moones sphere 
And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be , 

In their gold coats spots j’^ou see , 

Those be rubies, fairy fat ours. 

In those freckles live their savours . 

I must go seek some dew-drops here. 

And hang a pean in every cowslip’s ear. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirits. I’ll be gone ; 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night j 
Take heed, the queen come not within his sight. 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 

Because that she, as her attenda^, hath 
A lovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king 3 
She never had so swefet a changeling : 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train^ to trace the forests wild : 
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But she, perforce, uithhoWs the lo^ed bo}, 

Crowns him uiih flouer^, ;inH mnko him all her jo) : 
And now thc) ne\or meet in irro^c, oi’ tiivt n, 

By fountain ekar, or spaniikil «'ta: -liizht •‘been. 

But they do square ; that all ilair el\<‘'. foi fear. 
Creep into aeorn cups, and hide the in tin re 

F(r Eilh(?‘ 1 mi^'take }our shap( and makine; quite. 
Or else ]iou arc that ^hnwd and knaM^h sprite, 
f ail’d Robin Good-felhm ; aie \ou not he, 
riiat fliirht the maiden- of the Mlla^r^n ; 

>Iviiii milk j and ^onutime- labour in the quern 
\nd bootlesb make the bieathlt^s housewife churn; 
Viid ‘•omeliine make the drink to bear no harm; 
nb-lcad nlijrht-wandt'rer*', lauirhin^ at their harm ? 
riioso ihrt i-l()])t:;oblin call \ou, and sv^cet Puck, 

\ i.ii do th( ii work, and tliey shall ha\c good luck * 
Ale not I oil he ^ 

P'i'k. Thou speak ’st aright. 

I am that inerr) wanderer of the niirlit 
J jest to Obe ron, and make him smile, 
lu 11 1 a fit and bcaii-fed horse beguile, 

\eighing in likeness of a filly foal • 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl. 

In ^eiy likeness of a roasted crab 

And, when she drinks, against her lips 1 bob. 

And on her wither’d dcw^-lap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest talc. 

Sometime for ihrec-foot ‘•tool mistaketh me ; 
Thenfilip I from her Jj^um, down topples she. 

And tailor cries, and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hold their hijjs, and lofFe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and necze, and swear 
A merrier hour was-never wasted there. — 
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Blit loom, 1 aery, lu*re conies Oberon 

hn. \n(l iiiy mistress — ’Woukl lh.it be W(‘re 

‘MllK ’ 

SCUM. 11 -/ Miir OhiRoN, at (m( door, ni*fi Ins iiLtu, 
at ' [ ] i \\\ \, at analhn y mth hits 

O 111 UK i 1» mofin-liL‘hl, proud ritiinia. 

7' t \\ hat , llou‘^ Olx. ion * fairy , skip ht nee , 

1 h fi^i^uoin hi^ hed and ^oinpam 

'I airy, ra'^h wanton, Ain not I thy lord " 

Tda Then 1 must be thy lady But I know 
Wlien thou ha'^t srol'n away from fairy land, 

\nd in the sha]>c of ( onn sat all day , 

Pla\in^ on pipes of (orn, and versint; love 
''Po amorous Phillida hy art thou here, 

Conn from the faithest -^tee*p of India ^ 

But that, forsooth, the* iKmiuine, Amazon, 

Your buskin d mistress, and yoiu warrior lo\c^ 

To l’hcs(*us must b( wedded , and yon eniue 
To give tluir bed to> and pros])erity. 

Ohc How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my cudit with Hippolyta, 

Knowing 1 know thy love to Theseus ^ 

Didst them not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Peiigenia, whom he ra\ished ^ 

And make him with fan ^.gle break his faith. 

With Ariadne, and Antiopa ^ 

TUa. These aic the forgeries (jf jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summer’s spring. 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 

By jiaveel fountain, or by nishy brook. 

Or on the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whittling wand. 
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But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. 
Tlierefore the wind^ japincr to us in \ain, 

As in revenge, ha\e suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land. 

Have every pelting river made so ]>r(md. 

That they ha\ e erborne their continents : 

The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain’fl a beard : 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 

And crowds are tatted with the murrain flock ; 

The nine men’s morns is fill’d up with mud > 

And the ejuaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For lack of tread, are undistinguishable : 

The human mortals w^ant their winter here 5 
No night is noww^ith hymn or carol blest 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods. 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheuinatick discjises do abouml : 

And thorough this di^temperature, we sec 
The seasons alter : hoary- headed fronts 
Rdl in the fresh lap of the crimson rose 3 
And on old Hyems’ chin, and icy crowm. 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockeiT. set : The spring, the summer. 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries 3 and the ’mazed world. 

By their increase, now knows not which is which : 
And this same })rogeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissention 3 
We are their parents original. 

Ohe, Do you amGl||^|K feien 3 it lies in you : 

Why should Titania Oberon ? 
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I do but beg a little cliangeling boy, 

To be m) beiK’hman. 

Tihf. Set your heart at rest. 

The fain' lantl buys not the ehild of me. 

Hi^ mother was a \ot re^s of in\ order . 

And, in the spieed Indian air, by night, 

Full often hath slu* go^-sipM b} my sidej 
And sat with ino on Nt ptunc’s yellow sands, 

Marking th embarked trade rs on the flood , 

When we have laugh d to see the sails conceive. 

And grow big-bellied, with the v\unton wind : 

Which she, with jnetty and with swimming gait, 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young ’squire^) 
Would imitate , and sail upon the land. 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And, for her take, I do rear up her boy : 

And, for her sake, I will not ])art with him. 

Ohe. How long within this wood intend you stay ? 
Tito. Perchance, till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round. 

And see our moon-light revels, go with us ; 

If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Obc, Give me that boy, and 1 will go with thee. 

Tita. Not for ihy kingdom. — Fairies, away ; 

We shall chide down-right, if 1 longer stay. 

[Exeunt Titania, md her train. 
Obe. Well, go thy way: thou shalt not from this grove, 
'nil I torment thee for this injury. — 

My gentle Puck, come hither : ^^lou remember' st 

Since once I sat upon a 

And heard a mermaid, on a diit||an’s back, ^ 
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Uttering such dulcet and haniionioii'^ breath, 

ITiat the rude sea c:rew < \\ i\ at lu i son^ 

And certain stars shot niadh from tlieir sj»hcrcs, 

To bear tlie siu-mauis musick. 

Pu(k I renuinl)fr 

Obe That \(nMirn4' I saw, (but thou ( oiikl i o\ 
Fl\ini:: botnet n the ( (>ld moon and the ciith. 

Cupid all «nu] d w certain aim he took 
At a fail ^eslal, throned h\ the uc-t , 

And loos’d hi^ hnc-sh.ift smartlt fioni Ins hou. 

As it should pierce a bundled thoii'-and IumiTn 
B ut 1 iiiiLht set \ounsr ( uja(N in i \ shaft 
Quciieh d in the (haMe Ixvuii^ of th« ^^at i v mot n 
And the iniptrial ^ot less ]>a**''ed on. 

In iiMiden meditation, fane\-fiee 

Act mark’d 1 uh(‘r(‘ the bolt of ( ujiid fell • 

It fell u))on a little \\epttni flo\ur, — 

Before, mdk-ulnte. now ]>urple\vith lote’^ wound, — 

And maiden-, call it, Io\t4u -idleness 

Fetch me that flower , the heib T shovv'd thee on'' 

The juice of it on sleejnn^ e\e-lids laid, 

Will make or man or womcui niadl) dote 
Upon the ne\t live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb and be thou here again. 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Pmk, I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. [flxit Puck, 

Obe. ' Having once this juice. 

I’ll watch IStsrhia when she is asleej). 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 

The next thing then she waking looks upon, 

(Be it on lion, bear, or or buU, 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ap’e,) 
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She ^h.ill ]nnMic it with the S'Oiil of 
And ( tT i l.ikt* till'' ( li.inn oti from h(‘r 
(\s I ^Mii t.ikt It, ulth nnollur Inrh,) 

1 11 m.ikr h<‘i !•( n<!( i uj) her pntr'- to im 
Rui who conn^ Iuh I am iini-ible. 

And 1 will ONti-htar tluir conlfieiue. 

Lnt(r Di MLIKH s, lliLiN \ fvllouwE^ him 

Ihm 1 1<»\(‘ thee not, tlurefoie |mrijiir me not. 
VVhci'e is L\s;uulu‘, and f.iir Hennia ? 

I’he one 1 11 sla\ the other sla\eth me. 

Thou t( Id’st me, they were stfd’n into this wood. 
And here am I, and wood within this wood. 
Because I cannot meet with Hermia 
Hcnee, g-et thee, gone, and follow me no more. 

lltl You dravvrno, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron, foi my heart 
Is true as steel • Lt'ave you your jiower to draw. 
And I shall ha\e no power to follow you. 

Dcm Do I entice you ^ Do 1 speak you fair ? 

Or, ratner, do I not in plainest t rut li 
Tell you — T do not. nor I cannot love you ^ 

Hel. And even for that do 1 love you the more. 

I am your spaniel j and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I wall fawn on you : 

Use me but as your s])aniel, spurn me, ^ike me. 
Neglect me, lose me ; only gl\c me leavO;, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. ^ . 

What worser jilaee can 1 beg in your ld?V^,' 

(And yet a pin e of high respect with me,) 

Than to be used as you use jour dog ? 

Temj)v not too iiiucljiJiKc hatred of my spi] 
Fpr I aija sick when J do look on thee. 
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Hel And I am sick, uhcn I look not on um. 

Dem Yon do impeach yoiii niode‘»tv loo much, 

To leave the eit\ , and commit joiiiM'lf 
Into the hanih of one that loveb you not , 

To trust the o])j)nrtunit\ of night, 

And the ill counsel of a desert place. 

With the rich woith of your Mrpnity. 

Hel Your virtue is m\ pn\il(‘^o for that. 

It not night, when 1 do see your face, 

Therefore I think I am not in the night • 

^or doth this wood lack woilds of comjiain , 

Tot you in my resjiect are all the world 
Then how can it he said, I am alone. 

When all the world is here to look on me ^ 

Dem ril run from thee, and hide me in the brakes. 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts). 

Hil The wildest hath not such a heart you. 

Run when you will, the story shall he chang’d j 
Apollo files, and Dajihnc holds the chaec^ 

The dove pursues the griffin , the mild hind 
Makes sjjeod to catch the tiger : Bootle«ib speed ! 

When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 

Dun. I will not stay thy questions ; let me go : 

Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood, 

IJel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the 
You do me mischief. Fye, Demetrius ! 

Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex : 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do , 

We should be woo’d, and w^ere not made to woo. 
rU foUow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 

^ die upon the hand 1 love so well. 

[Exeunt Dem. 
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01 j ( F.niv thee well, mniph : ere he do leave this 
{jrove, 

Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love. — 

Re-eamer Pt c k. 

Ha^nl thou the flo\Acr there ^ Welcome, wanderer. 

Pu lx. Ay , there ii 

Ohe I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank wlnreon the wild thyme bknvs. 

Where ox-lips and the nodding liolet grows \ 
jQiiite ovcr-canopiod with lush woodbine, 

With sw’eel nmsk-roscs, and with eglantine : 

There sleep*^ 'Fitania, some time of the night, 

Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight ) 

And there the snake throws her enamell’d skm. 

Weed wide enough to wi'ap a faiiy in : 

And with the juice of this Til streak her eyes. 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

Take thou some of it, and .seek through this grove : 

A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes j 
But do it, wlun the next thing he esjues 
May be the lady : Thou shalt know tlie man 
% the Athenian garments he hath on. 

.fiihcCit witli some care , that he may prove 
More fond on her, than she upon her love : 

And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Puck Fear not, my lord, your semnt shall do so. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III — Another pari of iht wood. 

Enter Tn \nia, with her train. 

Tita Come, now a roundel, and a faii \ song ; 
llien, for the tliinl ])arl of a mninte, henet j 
Some, to kill cankel■‘^ in the tniisk-rose hud', ; 

Sonje, war with re.u* niue for their leathern wings, 
To make nn small el\(‘s eoat^ , and some, het*]) Iv.uk 
The elamorous owl, that niiihtly hoots, and woudtrs 
At our f[uaint spints * ^ini* me now asleep , 

Then to your offices, and let me jest. 

^ONCr. 

) Fai. You ynitted snakt utfh (huhtv tongue., 

That ttv hetli t -hogs, ht not seen ; 

AVv'/a, and biotef^vottus, do no wrong 
Come not ntai our fatty queen 

ciioui s. 

Philomel, With melody y 
Sing in our .Kweef luUtihf . 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby . I alt a, lu^la, lullaby 
Auer harm, vor .spill tiot (harmy 
Co me our Ion ly lady nigh 
So, good Tii-ght, with lullaby. 

II. 

5 Fai. Weamng spiders, come not here : 

Hence, you long^legg'd spmnerif hence: 

Beetles black, approach not near; 

JVorm, nor snail, do no offence. 

CHORUS. 

Pliilomely with melody, &c, 

1 fai. Hence, away ; now all is well : 

One, aloof, stand sentinel. 

[Ej;eunt Fairies. Titani^. 
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Enter Oiif kov. 

Oht thou wst, uhrn tlKin do 4 wnko, 

]^^'\u(ezes tin Jlowcr on Tiiama b (yf-luh 
Do it for lh\ f i*u< ln\i‘ take ; 

Ln\- , and lant^iiisli for hi« sake : 

Ik If ouiKi , oi cat, ()i Inar, 

D.iid, or hoji \Aith bristled hair, 
in tliy eye »hat shall <i|)j)e ii 
Wlien thou wak'st, it is tli\ dear; 

Wake, when some ^ile ihin^ is near. ) [Exit 

Enter L'i sanhlr ayid TIermi \ 

)Ly$, Fair Iom*, you faint u ith wundt i inj;' in the wood 
Anfl to s])eak troth, I have fomot our win ; 

Well rest us, Herniia, if vou think it aood. 

And (nrry for the comfort of the o,iv. 

Her De it so, lasandtr find )oii out a bed. 

For I upon (Ids hank will rest iny head. 

Lys One tilrf shall serve as jiillow for us both 3 
One heart, on< bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

H(r Nay, aood l^ysainler , for iny sake, niy dear. 
Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys. O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ; 
Love takes the nieaninf^, in love’s conference. 

I mean^ that my heart unto yours is knit 3 
So that but one heart we can make of it : 

Two bosoms interchained with an oatli 5 
So then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 

Then, by your side no bed-room me deny 3 
For, lying so, Hermia, 1 do not lie. 

Her, Lysander riddles very prettily 
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Now mucli beshrew my manners and my piide. 

If Hermia meant to say, L\ sunder lied. 

But, gentle friend, for lo%e and courtesy 
lie further off ; in human modesty 
Such separation, as, may well be said, 

Becomes a rii*tuous bachelor and a maid : 

So far be distant and good night , sweet friend : 

Thy love ne’er alter, till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 

And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 

Hei*e is my bed : Sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Her, W ith half that wish the \\ isher’s eyes be press'd ? 

[Theytkep. 

Enter Puck. 

Puck, Through the forest have I gone. 

But Ariienian found I none. 

On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love. 

Night and silence ! who is here ? 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 

This is he my master said. 

Demised the Athenian maid ; 

And here the maiden, sleeping sound. 

On the dank and dirty ground. 

Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill-courtesy. 

, Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe : 

When thou wak’st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid« 

So awake, wi^en 1 am gone ; 

For 1 must now to Oberon. 
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Enter Demetrius and Helena, running. 

Hel Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
thus. 

Hel 0, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not so. 
Dem. Stay, on thy peril j I alone will go. 

[Exit Demetrius 

Hel O, I am out of breath in this fond chace ! 

The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she lies ; 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright ? Not with salt tears : 

If so, my eyes are oftener wash’d than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 

For beasts that meet me, run away for fear : 

Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne ?— 

But who is here ^ — Lysander ! on the ground ! 

Dead ? or asleep ? I see no blood, no wound 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. * 

Lys. And run through fire 1 will, for thy sweet sake. 

[Waking. 

Transparent Helena ! Nature here shows art, 

That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius ? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perish on my sword ! 

^ Hel Do not say so, Lysander j say not so: 

What though he love your Hermia ? iWd, what though ? 
Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 
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Lys, Content with Hennia ^ No : I do repent 
The tedious minutes 1 with her have spent. 

Not Hennia, but Heltnia I love : 

Who will not change a raven for a dove? 

The will of man is by hi^ reason sway’d 5 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 

Tilings growing are not n\w until their season : 

So I, being young, till now rij)e not to reason ; 

And touching now the point of human skill, 

Reason becomes the mjirshall to my will. 

And leads me to your eyes : where I overlook 
Loves stories, wTitten in loves richest book. 

Hel. A\'herefore was 1 to this keen mockery born ’ 
AVhen, at your hands, did I deserve this scorn ? 

Is’t not enough, is't not enough, young man, 

Tliat I did never, no, nor never can, 

DeseiTe a sweet look from Demetrius* eye. 

But you must flout my insufficiency ^ 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you do, 

In such di-^dainful manner me to woo. 

But fare you well ; p<*rforce I must confess, 

I thought you lord of more tine gentleness. 

O, that a lady, of one man refus’d, 

Should, of another, therefore be abus’d ! [Exit 

Lijs. She sees not Hennia : — Hermia, sleep thou thei Ci 
And never may’st thou come Lysander near. ! 

For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 

Or, a2s the heresies, that men do leave. 

Are hated most of those they did deceive j 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy. 

Of all be hated ; but the most of me ^ 
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Aiul all in\ ])owers, a(lili*(‘ss your lo\r and mighty 
To honour Helen, and to be her kniicht ! [Eri^. 

Hu [A/4r^mg.] Help me, Ljsandei , help me ’ do thy 

hei^t, 

To pluck thi- crawling siT|)ent from inv breast ! 

Ah irfe, for pit\ ’ — whit a ilicarii w.is here > 

Ly‘^.lndcr, look, how I do (piake with fear. 

Mt‘i bought a .ser])ent eat in\ heart away, 

An(^ \ou sat sinilint; at his cruel prey : — 

Lysander ^ what, reiiio\ d ' zander! lonP 
VVhat, out of hearini^ i::one ' no sound, no word t 
Alack, where are you ^ speak, an if vou hear ; 

Speak, of all lo^es j I swoon almost with fear. 

No ^ — then 1 well pcreei%e }ou are not nigh 
Either death, or you. I’ll find immediately. [EnV. 


ACT HI. 


SCENE I — The same. The Queen of Fairies lying asleep. 

Entd Quikcf, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Bot. Are we all met ^ 

Quw. Pat, pat 5 and here’s a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal : This green plot shall be our 
stage, this hawthorn brake our tyring-house 5 and we 
will do it in action, as we will do it before the duke. 
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Bot. Ilirifiuin ce, — 

Qum, What tay’st thou, bully BottonvJ 

Bot. There are things in this ^^amus and 

Thisby, that will never please. FirsR f^rainus must 
draw a sword to kill himself ; which the ladies cannot 
abide. How answer you that ? 

Snout. By rlakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. 1 believe, we must leave the killing out, when 
aU is done. ^ 

Bot. Not a whit j I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue : and let the prologue seem to say, 
we will do no harm with our swords ; and that Pyra- 
mus is not killed indeed ; and, for the more better as- 
surance, tell them, that I I^ramus am not Pyramus, 
but Bottom the weaver : Thb will put them out of fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue 3 and it 
shall be written in eight and six. 

Bg$, No, make it two more : let it be written in eight 
ana^lg^t 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves : 
to bring in, God shield us \ a lion among ladies, is a 
most dreadful thing : for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion, living; and we ought to look 
to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must teU, he is 
not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
murt be seen through the lion's neck 3 and he himself 
muft speak througl)^ saying thus, or to the same defect, 
—Ladies, ^sr^&ir ladies, 1 would wish you, or, I would 
requ^t you, or, I would entreat you, not to feaK not 
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to tremble ; my life for yemrs. If you tbiilk I come 
hither as a lion, it were pity of my life ; No, I am no 
such thing ; I a man as other men are : — and there, 
indeed, let MfiA l^me his name; and tell them plainly, 
he is Snug the joiner. 

Quii^ Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things; that is, to bring the moon-light into a chainlwr; 
for yau. know, Pyrainus and Thisby meet by mopn-light. 

Snug, Doth the moon shine, that night we ]»lay our 
play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! look in the almanack ; 
find out moon-shine, find out moon-shine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then \ou may leave a easement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open ; and the 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay ; or ebe one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lanthoru, and ssiy he comes to disfigui*e, 
or to present, the person of moon-shine. Thei^^^Mjkere 
is another Ihing; we must have a wall in th^^^reat 
chamber ; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did 
talk through the chink of a wall. 

Snus;. You never can bring in a wall. — What say you. 
Bottom r 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall : and 
let him have some jilaster, or some lorae, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold 
his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyra- 
mus and Thisby whimper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit down, 
every mother’s son, and rehearse your i>arts. Pyramus, 
you begin : when you have spoken y(Hir spisech, enter 
into mpit brake ; and so every one accordit^ to his cue. 
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Enter Puck behind. 

Puck. What heiinjen homo-spuns have we swagger- 
ing hei*o, 

near Ine cradle of the fairy queen ? 

What, a play toward ? I'll be an auditor 3 
An actor too, |>orhaps, if I sec cause. 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus : — ^Thisby, stand forth. 

Pyr. Thhihy, the Jlowers of odious savours $U!€ety^ 

Quin. Odours^ odours. 

Pyr. odours savours street : 

So doth thy breath, my eU^nrest Thishy dear.-^ 

But, hark, a voice ! stay thou hut here a while. 

And by and by I will to thet appear, [Exi£ 

Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e’er plavM heR‘ ! 

[Aside. — Exit. 

This. 1 speak now ? 

Quin. Ay, inarr}', must you : for you must undcr- 
9tand« he goes but to sec a noi^e that he heard, and is 
to cohie again. 

nis. Most radiant Pyranuts, most Ully-white of hue. 

Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 

Most brisky juvenal, and eke mosti^fvely Jew, 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 

III meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin. Ninus’ tomb, man : Why you must not speak 
that yet ; that you answer to Pyramus : you speak all 
your part at once, cues and all. — Pyramus enter 5 your 
cue is past ; it is, never tire. 

ReAMer Puck, and Bottom with an ass's head. 

This. 0/grJk truest horse, that yet would nmer 
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Ppr. If I were fair^ Thisby, I were only thine 
Qum. O monstrous! O stranj^e* wc are hauDted. 
Pray, master’s ! »fly, masters * lielp ! [Extunt Clowns. 
Puck ril follow \ou, ril loud you about a i*ound, 
Through bo^, through biish^ through brake, through 
^ brier; 

Sometime a horse Til be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 

And neigh> and bark, and grunt, an4 roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at^ery turn. 

[ExiL 

Bot Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of 
them, to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout. G Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I see 
on thee ? 

Bot. What do you see ? you see an ass’s head of your 
own, do you ? 

Re-enter Quince. 

Quin. Bless thee Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art trans- 
lated. [Exit. 

Bot. I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of 
me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir 
from this place, do what they can : I will walk up and 
down here, and I will sing, that they shall hear 1 am 
not afraid. [Sings. 

The ousel-coch^ so hlach of hue, ^ 

JVith orange-tawney hilly 
The throstle with his note so \ 

The wren mth little quilt: 
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Tita, What angel wakes me fi*om my flowery bed ^ 

\_Waking. 


Bot. The finch ^ the span ou^ 4tml the htrh^ 

The platn-^ong ntekoo t^ratfy 
ff'^hose note J\iH martp a man doth mark, 

^hid daret, not answer, nap , — 

for, indeed, whowovdd set hi‘« wit to so foglidh a^bird^ 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cr^,$suckoo, 
never so ? ^ 

Tiik, 1 pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again ; 

Mine ear^M much enhuiOtti d of thy note, 

So is mine eye cnthf|)|ed to thy shape ; 

And thy fair ^ irt tie’s force perforce doth move me, 

On the first dew, to suv, to swe<|^, I love thee. 

Bol. mistress, youi^uld have little rea- 

son for tliOT :^!And \et, to say the truths reason and love 
keep little company together now^^da^'S j llie more the 
pity, that some honest neighbours wilt not make them 
friends. Nay, 1 can gledi occasion. 

Tita. Thou art as w|^ as {h(m atlt beautiful. 

Bot. Not so, neither: enough tog|et 

out of tins wood, I ha^e enouglS’Wserve mine own tuxin*' 
Tita. Out of this y^ood do^ioll^csire to go j 
Thou shalt mmain here, whether th<®i wilt or no. 

1 am a spirit, of no common rate ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state. 

And I do love thee : therefore, go with me j 
111 give thee fairies to attend on thee 5 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep. 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 
And I w^ill purge thy mortal grossness so. 

That thou dialt like an airy spirit go. — 
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Peas-blossom ! Cobweb ! ! and Mustard-seed ! 

Enter four Fairies. 

1 Fat. Ready. 

2 Fai, And I. 

3 And I. 

4 Fai, Where shall we go ? 

Tita, kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes i 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries. 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 

The honey bags steal from the humble-bees. 

And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, t 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes. 

To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 

And phick the wings from painted butfl^im. 

To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes : 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai, Hail, mortal ! 

2 Fai. Hail ! 

5 Foi. Hail ! 

4 Fai. Hail ! 

Bot. I oiy your worships' mercy, heartily. — I be- 
seech, your worship’s name? 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 
master Cobweb : If I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you. — ^Your name, honest gentleman ? 

Peas. Peas-blossom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to mistress Squashy 
your mother, and to master Peascod, your father. 
Good master Peas-blossom, I shall desire you of more 
acquaintance too,— Your name, I beseech you, sir ? 
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Mus, Mustanl-seed. ♦ 

Bot. Good master Mustard -seed, I know jour pa- 
tience well : that same cowardly, f^iatlt-likc ox-beef 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your house : 1 
promise you, your kindml hath made my ejes water ere 
now. I desire you more acquaintance, good aiastci 
Mustard-seed. 

Tita. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my bower, 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye 3 ^ 
And when she weeps, weeps e\ery little flower. 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my love’s tongue, bring him silently. 


SCENE Another part of the wood. 

Enter Obfhon. 

Ohe. I wonder, if Titania be awak’d 3 
Then, what it was that next came in lier eye. 
Which must dote on in extremity. 

Enter PrcK. 

Hei'e comes my messenger.— How now, mad spirit ! 
Wliajpteight-iule now about this haunted grove ? 
Fi 24%. My ndstress with a monster is in love, 
to hci* close and consecrated bower. 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

\ crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

Fhat work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intendctl for great Theseus’ nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort. 

Who Pyramus presented, in their sport 
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Forsook h\^ scene, and enteiM in a brake : 

When 1 did liim at this advanta£2:e take. 

An ass’s nowl 1 fixed on Ins head j 
Anon, his Thisbc iniist ])e answered. 

And forth iny niiiniek comes • When they him spy, 

A** wild geese tliat the creeping fowler eye, 

()r nisset-pated (houghs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun's report 
Jsewer thcnisehes, and madly svveep the sky 
So, at his sight, away his fellows fly . 

And, at our stamp, here o’er and o’er one falls 5 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls# 

Their sense, thus weak, lost with their fears, thus 
strong. 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong : 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some, sleeves ; some, hats : from yieldci*9 all things 
catch. 

I led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Pyramiis translated there : 

When in that moment (so it came to pass) 

Titania wakVl, and straightway lov’d an ass. 

Obe. This falls out better than I could dev 
But hast thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s cyes’*^ 

With the love-juice, as I did bid thee Jlo ? 

Puck. I took him sleeping, — ^that is finish’d tdlb^ 
And the Athenian woman by his side 5 
That^ when he wak’d, of force she must be ey’d. 

Entei ' Demetrius and Hermia. 

Obe, Stand close •, this is the same Athenian. 

Puck, This is the woman, but not this the man, 
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Dem, 0, why rebuke you him that lo\es you so ^ 

Lay brxath so bitter on \oiir bitter toe. 

lltr Now 1 but chide, but 1 ‘^hall use thee worse j 
For thou, I fear, hast p'en me cause to curse. 

If thou h«ast slain Lvsander in hU sleep, 

Beins; oVr shoos in blood, plunge in the deep, 

And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the da\ , 

As he to me • Would he have stol'n awav 
From sleeping Hennia ^ I’ll belie\c as soon. 

This whole earth inav be boi'd , and that tire moon 
Ma) throiiirh the center creep, and so displease 
Her brother’s nooii-tide with tlie Antipodes. 

It cannot be, but thou bast murder’d him ; 

So should a murderer look ; so dead, so giim 

Dem, ^o should the murder'd look, and so should I, 
Pierc’d through the heart vulh your stern cruelty : 

Yet \ou, the murderer, look as bright, a® clear. 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her What’s this to my Lysander r Where is he ^ 

Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem. I had rather ghe hi.s carcase to my hounds. 
Her. Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou driv’st me past the 
bounds 

Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him tlien ? 
Henceforth )>e never number’d among men ! 

O! once tell true, tell tme, even for my sake ; 

Durst thou have look’d upon him, being awake, 

AnS hast thou kill’d him sleeping ? O brave touch ! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 

An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 
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Dorn. You spend \()ur pHs*^ion on a mispris’d mood: 
I am not trinity of L\ •'cinder b blood ; 

Nor is be dead, for au^ht that 1 can tell. 

JIrr I ])ray thee, tell me then that he ib well. 

Dnn An if 1 could, what bhould 1 ^et therefore? 
I1(r. A privilege, never to see me more — 

And iVom thy hali‘d ]>resence part I so : 

See me no more, wlu ther he be dead or no. [Erit, 
Dcm. There is no following her in this tierce vein : 
Here, therefore, foi* a while I will remain. 

So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 

For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe y 

Which now, in some slight measure it will pay, 

If for his tendei here 1 make some stay. [Lies down, 
Obe. What hast thou done ^ thou hast mistaken quite. 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love’s sight : 

Of thy misprision must perforee ensue 
Some tiaie love turn’d, and not a false turn’d true. 
Puck. Then fate o’er-ixiles j that, one man holding 
troth, 

A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About tne w^ood go swifter than the wind. 

And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer 

With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear : 

By some illusion see thou bring her here 3 
ril charm his eyes, against she do appear. 

Puck. I go, I go ; look, how I go 3 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. {Exit 
Obe. Flow’d* of this purple die. 

Hit with Cupid’s archery. 

Sink in apple of his eye ! 

When his love he doth espy. 
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Let her shine as jrloi iously 
As the Venus of the sky. — 

When tlibu uiikSt, if she be by. 

Beg of lier for remedy. 

Re-aiter PrcK. 

Puck Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And tlie \outh, mistook by me. 

Pleading for a lo\ci s fee j 
Jihall wc their fond pageant see ? 

Lord, uhat fools the^e mortals be ! 

Obe. Stand aside ; the noise they make, 

Will cause Deuicinus to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once, woo one 5 
That must needs be sport alone j 
And those things do best please me, 
lliat befdl preposterously. 

Entet' Ly SANDER and Hi lena. 

Lys. Why should |pu think, that I should woo in 
scorn ? 

Scorn and derision newer come in tears : 

Look, when I vow, I weep 5 and vows so born. 

In their nativity all truth ap|)ears. 

How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to pro>e them true ? 

Hel. You do advance your cunning more and ; 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray 
These vows are Hermia’s 5 Will you give her o’er ? 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh? 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two sc^es. 

Will even weigh ; and both as Dght as tales. 
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Lys. T had no jiid£:;inent, when to her I swore. 

Hel. Nor none, in inv mind, now you give her o’er. 
Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he foves not you. 
Dem. [au;o/em;^] O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, 
divine ! 

To what, iny love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy O, how ripe in show 

I'hy lips, those kis^in^^ (‘berries, tempting grow ! 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow, 

Fann’d with the eastern wind, turns to a crow. 

When thou hold’st up thy hand : O let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Hel. O spite ! O hell ’ I see you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 

If you were civil, and knew courtesy. 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do. 

But you must join, in souls, to mock me too ? 

If you were men, as men you are in show. 

You would not use a gentle lady so j 
To vow, and swear, and superpriise my parts. 

When, I am sure, you hate me vmh your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia 3 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena : * 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid*s eyes. 

With your dension ! none, of noble sort, 

Wimld so offend a virgin 3 and extort 
^ soul’s patience, all to make you sport. 

Lys. You ^re unkind, Demetrius 3 be not so $ 

For you love Hermia 5 this, you know, I know : 

And here, with aU good will, with all my heart. 

In Hennia's love I yidd you up my part 3 
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And youre of Heletia to me bequeath, 

Whom 1 do love, and will do to m\ death. 

Hel. Never did knockers waste more idle breath. 
Dim. Lysander, keep thv Hermisi , I Will none : 

If e’er 1 lov’d her, all that love is ^one 
Mj heart with her but, as guest-vuse, -sojourn’d j 
And now to Helena ijt is home return'd. 

There to remain. 

Lps. Helen, it is not so. 

Dem Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. — 

Look, where thy lo\e comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her Dark night, that from the eye his function takes. 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes •, 

IVherein it doth impair the seeing sense. 

It pays the hearing double i^ecompcnse : — 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ^ 

Lys. Why should he stay, whbm love doth press to go ? 
Her. What love could |«ess Lysander from my side ? 
Lys. Lysander’s love, that would not let him bide. 
Fair Helena 3 who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 

Why seek'st thou me ? could not this make thee know. 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so ? 

Her. You speak not as you think ; it cannot he# 

Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 

Now I perceive they have conjoin’d, all three 
To fiaahion this false sport in spite of me. 
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Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateM maid ! 

Have you conspir’d, have you with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ^ 

Is all the coilkifiel that we two have shar’d. 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent. 
When wc have chid the hasty-footed time 
Foi parting us, — O, and is all forgot ? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Ha\e with our neelds created both one flower. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted j 
But yet a union in partition. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 

To join with men in scorl^ng your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, ’tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it j 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate words : 

1 scorn you not j it seems that you scorn me. 

^ HeU Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 
*|'o follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 

Amd made your other love, Demetrius, 

(Who even but now did spurn me with his foot,) 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare. 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
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To her he hates ’ vAA wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 

And tender me, forsooth, aftection ; 

But by your setting on, b\ vour consent} 

What though I be not so in grace as you. 

So hung upon with lo\e, so fortunate 5 
But miserable most, to lo\c unlov'd ^ 

This you should pity, rather than despise. 

Hfr. I understand not what you mean by this. 

HeL Ay, do, i)erse\ei, counteifeit sad looks. 

Make mows upon me when I turn my back ; 

Wink at each other j hold the sweet jest up : 

This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 

If joti have any pity, giuce, or manners. 

You would not make me such an argument. 

But, fare ye well : ’tis partly mine own fault ; 

Which death, or absence, soon shall remcily, 

Lys, Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse ; 

My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! 

Hel. O exceUent ! 

Her, Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dm. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 
prayers. — 

H^n, I love thee , by my life, I do ; 

I sw^r by that which I will lose for thee. 

To prove him false, that says I love thee not. 

Dem, I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Dem, jQuickj come, — 

Her, Lysander, whereto tends all thiy 
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Lys, Away, you Ethiop ! 

J)em. No, no, sir • — he wiU 

Seem to break loose j take on, as you would follow , 
But yet come not : You are a tame man, go ! 

Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr : vile thing let 
loose 5 

Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you grown so mde ? what change 
is this. 

Sweet love ? 

Lys. Thy love ? out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 

Her. Do you not jest ? 

Hel. Yes, sooth and so do yoli. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
Dem. I would, I had your bond ; for, I i>crceive, 

A weak bond holds you 3 I’ll not trust your w'ord. 

Lys. What should I hurl her, strike her, kill her dead ? 
Although I hate her, I’ll not Jiarm her so. 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate? 
Hate me ! wherefore ? O me ! what news, my love ? 
Am not I Hermia ^ Are not you Lysander ? 

I am as fair now, as 1 was erewhile. 

Since night, you lov’d me 5 yet since night you left me : 
Why, then you left me,-<-0, the gods forbid !— 

In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys. Ay, by my life * 

And never did desire to sec thee more. 

Th^fore, be out of hope, of question, doubt. 

Be certain, nothing truer ; ’tis no jest. 

That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Ber. Ome! you juggler! you canker-blossom ! 
Tal thief of love ! what, have you come bv niffht^ 
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Finr^ i'frith! 

H<|Te you no iM^sty^ no maiden shame. 

No touch of bjidhfiilness > What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 

Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet you ! 

Her, Pnppet ! w h\ so ? Ay, tliat way goes the gatu®. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg’d her height •, 

And with her personage, her tall i)€rsonage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail’d with him.— 
And are you growm so high in his esteem. 

Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ? speak ; 

How low am I ? i am not yet so low, 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

HeL 1 pray you, though you mock me, gentlcmenj 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curst ; 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness •, 

1 am a right maid for my cowarrlice , 

Let her not strike me : You, periiaps, may think. 
Because she’s something lower than myself. 

That 1 can match her. 

Her, Lower ! hark, again» 

Bel. <3ood Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 

I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong’^ you } 

Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth unte ftiis wood : 

He fallow’d you 5 for we, I follow’d him# • 

But he hath chid me wnee ^ and threaten’d me 
To strike me, spurn me, niy, to-kill me too : 

And now, so you will’fet me quiet go. 
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I'b Athens will I bear mylRfDy back. 

And follow you no further Let ||||^ go : 

You see how simple and how fond 

Her. Why, get you gone * Who is^ that hinders you ^ 
Hel A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Hei What, with Lysander ? 

Hel With Demetrius. 

lys. Be not afraid • she shaU not harm thcic, Helena. 
Dem No, sir j she shall not, though you take her 
part. 

Hel. O, when she’s angry, she is keen and shrewd : 
She was a vixen, when she went to school ; 

And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her Little again ? nothing but low and little ; 

Why will you suder her to flout me thus ? 

Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf j 

You minimus, of hind’ring knot-grass made ; 

You bead, you acorn. 

Dem. You are too officious^ 

In her behalf that scorns your services. 

Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 

Take not her part : for if thou dost intend 
Never 30 little show of love to her. 

Thou shall aby it. 

Lys. Now she holds me not j 

No^ follow, if thpu dar’st, to try whose right. 

Or thine or mine, is most in^Jlelena. 

Dem, Follow ? ntfy. I’ll go with thee, cheek by jole. 

4 k IRmmt Lvsft and Dem. 
Her. You, mistress, all thi 3 %oil is long of you ; 

Nay, go not back. 

' -Hck I wiB not trust you, 1 5 
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f iOr lon^r stay in your curst company, 
our hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray 5 
legs are longer though, to run away [JKrit. 

Her, I aiU amaz'd, and know not what to say. 

[Exit purguwg Helena. 

Ohe. This is thy negligence : still thou mistak’st. 

Or else commit'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Puck, Believe me, king of shadows, 1 mistook. 

Did not you tell me, 1 should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 

And so fiir blameless prov^ my enterprize. 

That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes : 

And so far am 1 glad it so did sort. 

As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Obe. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to fight ' 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 

The starry welkin cover thoa ahon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron , 

And lead these testy rivals so astray. 

As one come not within another 3 way. 

Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue. 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 

And sometinie rail thou like Demetrius ; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus. 

Tin o’er their brow^ death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 

Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye ; 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property. 

To take from thence all error, with his might. 

And make his eye-balls roll with wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision " 

Shall seem a dreani^ and firoitless vision > 
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Akid back to Athens shall the lovers welid^ 

With league^ whose date till death shall never end. 
Whiles I in this aflair do thee employ, 
m to my queen, and beg her Indian boy j 
And then I will her charmed eye release 
From monster’s view, and all things shall be peace. 

Puck. My feiry lord , this must be done with haste j 
For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fest. 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there^ 
Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all^ 
That in cross- ways and floods have burial^ 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon^ 

They wilfully themselves exile from light, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night. 

Ohe. But we are spirits of another sort : 

I with the morning’s love have oft made sport j 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread> 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red. 

Opening on Neptune with ftur blessed beams, 

IXirns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 

But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 

We may effect this business yet ere day. Obbron. 
Puck, Up and down, up and down ; 

I will lead them up and down : 

1 am fear’d in field and town : 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 


Enter Lysandbr. 

Where art thou,proud Demetrius?’ apeak thounow. 
PiC(;A.Here,yillain! drawn and ready. I^ereartthou? 
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Iffi. I ^ bf Vith thee atndf^t 

Fdbiw me then 

Td [dainer groond, [Exit Lts. mfoUtMng the vmce 
Enter Demetrius. 

Dm. Lysaadcr ! speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou cowai^, art thou fled > 

Speak. In some bush^ Where dost thou hide thy head? 

Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars^ 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 

And wilt not come ^ Come, recreant ; come, thou l^ld j 
rU whip thee with a rod : He is defil’d. 

That draws a sword on thee. 

Dem , Yea, art thou there ? 

Puck. Follow my voice j we’ll try no manhood here. 

[Eareun^. 

Re-enter Ltsander. 

Lys. He goes before me, and stiU dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 

The villain is much lighter heel'd than I : 

I follow’d fast, but faster he did hy ; 

That fiaill’n am I in dark uneven way. 

And here will rest me. Come thou, gentle day ! [Lies down. 
For if but once thou shew me thy grey light, 
rU find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleeps, 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho ! bo, ho ! Coward, why com’st thou not ? 
Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st ; for well I wot. 
Thou runn’st before me, shifting every place ; 

And dar*st not stand, nor looh'me in the &ce. 

Wheie art thou ? 
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puck. Come hither ; I am hm. 

Dem. Huy, then thou mock st me. Thou didt boy 
this dear» 

If ever I thy face by day-light see : 

Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed.— 

By day’s approach look to be visited. 

[Lies down and sleeps. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night. 

Abate thy hours : shine, comforts, from the east ; 
That I may bac k to Athens, by day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest : — 

And, sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye. 

Steal me a while fiom mine own company. [Sleeps 
Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more 5 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here she comes, curst *'nd sad 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers 5 
I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 

Here will 1 rest me, till the break of day. 

Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fvuy 1 

[Lies down. 


Puck, On the ground 
Sleep sound : 
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111 apply 
To your eye. 

Geode lover, rem^# 

[Sgiceezti^ theju^ on LteaidiBB's eye. 
When thou wak’at. 

Thou tak*8t 
True delight 
Ip t)ie sight 

Of thy former lady's eye : 

And the country piwerb known. 

That every man shall take his own. 

In your waking shall be shown 
Jack shall ha^ e J 11 , 

Nought shall go lU •, 

The man shall have his mai^e agaiUi and all sliall be weU. 

[ExU Puck. — ^Dbm. Hel. &c. sleep . 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1 . — The same. 

Enter Tirkvik and Bottom, Fairies attend^ i 
Obebon behtnd unseen, 

lUa. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 
While 1 thy amiable cheekf do coy. 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek somoth head^ 
And kiss thy fiur large ears^ my gentle joy. 
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Set. Wlk««ii’« 

P«a. Bendy. 

B$t. Scratch my head, FRs-blgtaom.>-^Vhew’# 
momieur Cobweb ? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. fl!^ utemkm, gfit wui^ 

weapoii«b%mr|i^»dB9lei^^ UdiAle* 

bee onktainjt(^)!)J^4i^btl»; «|ii^'|||i)Odjm<MdMr,t^^ 
me tli«b(i«4’I|Ck'^I>0 P*°I 

the mMmilvi! 1jn«lwieur, have a 

cai«thehinicy<l|^jlm^ 

you oM»4owq ^rtn. % W^KBre'* 

Bmmdeiirhlui^ 

JViMf. Rtniy. 

Sot. Give me your neif, moosidlir ip|!^Srd»8eti.,|^ 
you, lc«ve your coortexy. good moOtieiyk. 

jifuiit. vn^Bt's y<i{i^ u^T 

Sot. Nu^ng, apbd monsieur, but th heM^nttro 
Cobweb to nerat<^f , 1 miKt to thb baibe|^ft^Mp||nur j 
for, meit^okB, |,aM Ihf^louB hajry idmkt : 

and I |m such a (midni* ass, if my btur dp*%l|'1l^da 
BM, I must scratch, 

rUa., What, vrilt thou jbear some rnusieiv-miamke^ 
Wa80imb^ga(Od.eBti|jt 

bare t iMiW Wl and Jbe brnws: ' ^ ^ 

fm nm *«N nm 

'lavender; 1 couM m^ch 
your Methinks, 1 have a gteaf idmifo 

tea hay, sweM 

foBovT; 

3Va.'^1llb« a venturous fairy th^t shall seek 
The wj^iikfol’s hoaidj ai^ fetch thee new mtts, 
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Bot, I had rather have a bandfiil^ or two, of dried 
peas. But, 1 pray you, let none of your people stir me; 
I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tiia. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Faiiies, be gone, and be all ways awa). 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle. 

Gently entwist,— the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O, how 1 love thee ! how 1 dote on thee ! [They sleep, 

Oberon advances. Enter Puck. 

Ohe. Welcome, good Rubin. See'st thou this sweet 
sight ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pily. 

For meeting her of late, behind the wood. 

Seeking sweet savours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her, and fall out with her : 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers j 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and oiient pearls^ 

Stood now within the pretty flourets* eyes, 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 

When I had, at my pleas m^e, taunted her. 

And she, in mild terms, begg'd my patience^ 

I then did ask of her her changeling child \ 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now 1 have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imjperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain 5 
That he a^raking when the other do. 
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MEy all to Athens b^rk s^tn repair ; 

And think no more of this night’s accidents^ 

But av tht fiort'e vexation of a dream. 

But tifiBt 1 will rcleaM' the faiiy queen. 

Be, as thou w.ist wont to \w ; 

[Tourhitif! her eyes with an herb. 

See, as thou was wont to sec : 

Dian's hud o im Cupid’s flower 
Hath such foice and blessed power. 

Now, luv'rit *nia , wake you. my sweet queen. 

Tita IVt\ Oheion ’ what visions have 1 seen ! 
Methou^ht, I was enamour d <if an ass. 

Olte There lie*^ youi love 

Tita How came these things to pass > 

O, how mine eves do loath his visage now ! 

Ohe SiU IK c a while — Robin, take oflf this head.— 
Titania, luusick cmU , and strike more dead 
Than couunon slec]), of all these five the sense. 

Tit a Musick, ho ! mudick, such as channeth sleep. 
Puik. Now , when tliou wa’kstj with thine own fool’s 
eyes peep. 

Ohe. Souuil, musick. musick.'] Come, my queen> 
take 1 andb with me. 

And rock the gi ound whereon these sleepers be. 

Now thou and 1 are new in amity ; 

And will, to-moiTow midnight, solemnly. 

Dance in duke Theseus’ house triumphantly^ 

And bless it to all fair posteiity : 

There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be , 

Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Puck. Faiiy king, attend, and mark } 

1 do hear the morning lark. 
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Obe, HieEi, myquecn^ in silence sad. 

Trip we after the night s shade. 

We the globe can compass st^on, 

Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 

TUa, Come, my lord ; and in our flight. 

Tell me how it came this night, 

That 1 sleeping here was found, 

With these mortals, on the ground. 

IHorus sound within 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and train, ^ 

The. Go, one of you, find out the forester ^ — 

For now our observation is jx‘rlbrm'd : 

And since. we have the vaward of the day. 

My love shall hear the musick of my hounds.-— 
Uncouple in the western valley 5 go .— 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. — 

We will, fair ([ueen, up to the mountain’s top, 

And mark the inu«>icul confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cavlmus, once. 

When in a wood of CYete they bay’d tLe bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did 1 hear 
Such gallant chiding j for, besides the groves. 

The skies, the fountains, every i*egion near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : 1 never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thumler. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
So flew'd, so sanded ^ and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew j 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells. 
Each under each. A ciy more tuneable 
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WaB ncvor holla’d to, nor cbc£*r’fl with horn. 

In ( n te, in Sparta, nor in Thrs^alv • 

Judge, uhen \ou liear — Bui, boft ; what nymphs are 
thoe * 

Ege. ]VI\ lorfl, ihi^ i^ nn daughter here asleep; 

And thin, Lvsander , thip Dtaiieliiiis is; 

Thib Helena, old Nodar s Helena : 

I won ‘or of their being heie together. 

n* \o doubt, they rose up e^irly, to obserre 
The life of Mav ; and, hearing our intent, 

Canu here in giiice of our solemnity — 

But, s|)("ik, Egeu^ ; Is not this the day 
That HeinThi fchonld gi\e answer of her choice ? 

Ei:e Jt is, my lord. 

The, Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their 
horns. 

Horns, and shout uithin, Demetrius, Lysanobr> Her- 
MiA, and Helena, wake and start up. 

The. Good -morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past; 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Lys. Pardon, my loni. 

[He and the rest kneel to Theseus. 
The. 1 pray you all, stand up. 

I know, you are two rival enemies ; 

How comes this gentle concord in the world. 

That hatred is so far from jealousy. 

To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly. 

Half ’sleep, half waking : But as yet, I swear, 

I cannot truly say how I came here : 

But, as I think, (for truly would 1 speak,-— 

And now I do bethink mej »o it is ;) 
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1 caine with Hcmiia hither ; our intent 

Was, to be gone from Aihen--. wlu it we miirht be 

Without the ])eril of the \thtnian law 

Enough, enough, im Ion! , \ou ha\r enough 
I beg the law, the law, uj)on hi" luad. — 

They would have stol’n awa\. they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me : 

You, of your wife ; and me, of my c onsent j 
Of my consent that she -hould be your wife, 

Dem. My lord, fair Helm toUl me of their stealth. 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ^ 

And I in fury hither follow d them ; 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 

But, my good lord, 1 wot not by wdiat pow’cr, 

(Cut by some power it is,) my love to Hcmiia, 
Melted as doth the snow, seems to me now 
As the remem branee of an idle gtiwd, 

Which in my childhood 1 did dote upon : 

And all the taith, the 'virtue of my heart, 

The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord. 

Was I betroth'd ere 1 saw Hcrniia : 

But, like in sickness, did 1 loath this food • 

But, as in health, come to my natural taste. 

Now do I wish it, love it, long for it. 

And will for ever more be true to it. 

The, Fair lovcm, you are fortunately met : 

Of this discourse we more will hear anon.— 

Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 

For in the tem]de, by and by with us. 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is something worn, 

Our purpos'd hunting shali be set aside.— 
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with us, to Athens : Three and three. 

We’ll hold a feast in great solemnity . — 

Conic, Hi|)|)olyta. 

[I'lntnt Hii'Polyta, E(.fus, and train. 

])f m ria things M‘eiu small, and undistinguishable. 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Ilf'r. Methinks, 1 .s(‘e these things with parted eye. 
When evci’y thing seems double. 

]h I So raethinks : 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 

Mine own, and not mine own. 

I)em. It seems to me. 

That yet we sleep, w’C dream. — Do not \ou think, 

The (Ink • w'as here, and bid us follow him ? 

Her, Yea j and iny father. 

H(L And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dvm. Why then, we are awake : let's follow him •, 
And, by the way, let us recouni our dreams. \^Exeunt. 

As they go out, Bottom awakes. 

Boi. When my cue comes, call me, and I will answer : 

— my next is. Most fair Pyramus. Hey, ho ! — Peter 

Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender ! Snout, the tinker! 
Starveling! God’s my life! stolen hence, and left me 
asleep ! 1 have had a most rare vision. I have had a 
dream,— -past the wit of man to say what dream it was: 
Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this dream. 
Methought I was — there is no man can tell what. Me- 
thought I was, and methought I had, — But man is but 
a patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought 
I had. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen^ man's hand is not able to taste, his 
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|;ongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my 
dream was. 1 will gt't Peter £)uince to write a ballad of 
: it shall be called Bottom's Di'eam, because 
it haoi no bottom •, and 1 will sing it in the latter end of 
a play, before the duke • Perad^enture, to make it the 
more gracious, 1 shall sing it at her death. [Exit. 

SCENE II. — Athens. A room tn Quince’s house. 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Quin. Have you sent to Bottom's house ? is he coi'^ic 
home yet ^ 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred j It goes 
not forward, doth it > 

Quin, It is not possible : you have not a man in all 
Athens, able to discharge Pjromus, but he. 

Hu, No ; he hath simply the best wit of any handy- 
craft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too ; and he is a very 
paramour, for a sweet voic^ 

Hu. You must say, pai^on . a paramour is, God 
bless us, a thing of nought. 

Enter Snug. 

Snug, Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married: 
if our sport had gone forward, we had all been made 
men. 

Hu. O sweet buUy Bottom ! Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a-day during his life j he could not have 'scaped 
sixpence a-day : an the duke had not given him sixpence 
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a-(lay for playing P) ramus. Ml be hange<^ he would 
have deserved it: sixpence a*day, in PyramUBj or 
nothing. 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where arc.tluse lads? Where ai*e these hearts? 

Quin. Bottom O most courageous day ! O most 
happy hour ! 

But. Masters, I am to discourse wondere : but ask 
me not what ; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. 
1 will tell you cveiy thing, right as it fell out. 

Quw I^t us hear, s\v«et Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, is, 
that the duke hath dined : Get your apparel together; 
good strings to your beards, new' ribbons to your pumps; 
meet presently at the palace ; every man look o’er his 
part ; for, the short and the long is, our play is preferred. 
In any case, let Thisby have clean linen ; and let not 
him, that |)lays the lion, pare his nails, for they shall 
hang out for the lion's claws. And, most dear actors, 
eat no onions, nor garlick, for we are to utter sweet 
breath ; and 1 do not doubt, but to hear them say, it 
is a sweet comedy . N o more words ; away 3 go, away, 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE I.— r/ifi same. An apartment in the palace of 
Theseus. 

Enter Theseus^ Hippolyta, Philostrate, horde, and 
Attendants. 

Hip. Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovera* 
speak of. 

The. More strange than tme. I never may believe 
Tl»psc antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Locers, an<l madmen, have such seething brains. 

Such shaping fantasies, that appi’chend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick. 

Sees Helin's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet's eye, in a fine ft*enzy rolling. 

Doth {i^nce from heaven to earth, from earth to heavUti ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The fonns of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothin|f 
A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy , 
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Or, in the fftght, imagining some fear. 

How easv is a hush suppos'd a bear ? 

Ilip But all the storv of the night told over, 
ikd all their minds transfigur’d so together. 

More uitncsselh than fancy s images. 

Ami grows to something of great constancy j 
But, howsoe\ei, stiange, and admirable. 

Enter L^s^ndlh, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 

The Here coim the 1omt*s, full of joy and mirth — 
Joy, gentle fllend'^ ’ jo\, and fi-csh da)s of love. 
Accompany \ our hearts ! 

Lys. More than to us 

Wait on \our unal walk^, )Oui* board, vom bed ! 

The. Come now ; what masks, what dances shall we 
ha\ c. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-supper, and bed-time > 

Wliere is our usual manager of mirth ^ 

What levels are in hand ? Is there no play. 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 

Call PhiloBtrate. 

PhUfut,* “ Here, mighty Theseus. 

The Sa^, what abridgment have you for this evening ? 
|H^at mask ? what nmsick ? How shall we beguile 
lazy lane, if not with some delight ? 

Philost ThfE^re is a brief, how many sports arc ripe ; 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

^ {Giving a paper. 

nriicb.] The battle with the Centaurs, to be sung, 
eunuch to the harp. 

aone of that : that have I told my love. 


VOL. 11. 
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In dory of my kinsman Hercules. 

The riof the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thradan singer m their rage. 

That is an old denfce j and it was play’d 
When I fi-om Tht-bes came last a conqueror. 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary. 

That b some satire, keen, and critical. 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief scene of young Pyrnmus, 

And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth. 

Merry and tragical ^ Tedious and brief? 

Thai is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 

How shall w’e find the concord of this discord ^ 

Philost. A plav there is, ni} lord, some ten words long> 
Which b ^is biief as I have known a play 5 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 

Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There b not one wonl apt , one player titled. 

And tragical, my noble lord, it b ; 

For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 

WTiich, when 1 saw rehears’d, I must confess^ 

Made mine eyes water : but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they, that do play it ? 

Philost. Hard-handed men, that work in A&ens here> 
Which never labour’d in their minds till now; 

And now have toil’d their unbreath'd memories 
With thb same play, against your nuptial. 

The, And we will' hear it. 

Philost, No, my noble lord^ 

It b not for you : I have heard it over> 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
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Unless you can find sport in their intents, 

Extremely stretch'd, and conn’d with ci-uel pain^ 

To do you service. 

The. I will hear that play : 

For never any thing can he amiis, 

When simpleness and duty tender it. 

Go, bring them in , — and take your places, ladies. 

Ph'Lostrate. 

Ilip I love not to w wretfheilness o'ercharg’d, 

And (lutv in his s(‘r\ ice pt'rishintr 

The VVhv, gentle ‘^weet, you •Nhall see no such thing. 
Hip He sa\s, they can do nothing in this kind. 

The The kimlcr v^e, to ei\e them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall b(*. to take \^hat they mistake : 

And what jioor diitv cannot do, 

Noble respect Tak<‘s it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks ha\e j)urposed 
To greet me with jiremeditaied welcomes ; 

Where 1 have seen them shiver ;.nd look palC/ 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears. 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off. 

Not paying me a welcome ; Tmst me, sweet. 

Out of this silence, yet, I pick’d a welcome j 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity. 

In least, speak most, to my capacity. 

Enter Piiilostrate. 

PhUost, So please your grace, the prologue is addrest. 
The, Let him approach. IFlouruh of trumpeU. 
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Enter Prologue. 

Prol. If we offend f it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 

But u ith good~u'iU To shew our simple skill, 

That Ls the true bes'wnwsf of our tmi 
Consider then, ire come but in despite 

IV( do not come as mnidins^ to content ijou, 

Our true intent is. All for your deb^ht, 

He are not here. That you should hen repent you, 

The actors are at hand; and, ly their shoii\ 

You shall know alL that you are hke to know 

The. Thi^ fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt ; he 
knows not the slop, A good moral, iny lord : It is not 
enough to sjieak, but to speak tnu*. 

Hip, Indeed he hath played on this prologue, like a 
child on a recorder j a sound, but not in go^ermnent. 

The. His sj)eech was like a tanglt‘d chain ; nolliing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next ^ 

Enter Pyramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine, and 
Lion, as in dumb show. 

frtd, ** Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this show ; 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 

This man is I^ramus, if you would know ; 

This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sunder: 

And through wall’s chink, poor souls, they are content 
To whisper; at the wUcb let no man wonder. 
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'' This man, with lantern, flog, and bush of thora^ 
Presenteth inoon-shinc • for, if von nill know. 

By moon-shine did these lovers think no scom 
** J'o mef‘t at \inus’ tomb, theI^^ there to\\oo. 

This grisl\ bea^t, which by name Hon bight. 

The trusty Thi'^by, coming first bv night. 

Did awav, or rather did afin^ht • 

And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall ; 

Which lion \ile\uth bloody rnoulh did stain, 
Anon comes Pyraimis, sweet youth, and tall, 

And finds his trusty Thi«*by’s mantle slain : 
Whfavat with blade, with bloodv blameful blade, 

He hr iNcly broach’d his boiling bloody breast; 
And, Thisby tarrying in miilbern shadt', 

His dagger divw, and ilk'd. For all the rest. 

Let, lion, inoon-shine, nail, and loieisj twain, 

'' At large discourse, while here they do remain.” 

lEveunt Piol. Thisbe, Lion, and Moonshine. 
The 1 wonder, if the lion to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord ; one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

Wall. “In this same interlude, it doth befall. 

That I, one Snout by name, firesent a wall : 

And Mich a wall, as I would have you think, 

That ipd in it a cranny’d hole, or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thiiby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
That I am that same wall ; the truth is so ; 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister. 

Through which the fearfiil lovers arc to whisper,*’ 
The. Would you desire lime andhahr to speak better ? 
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Dem, It is the wittiest partition that ever 1 heard 
aiscourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall : silence ! 

* 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. ** O grim-look’d night ! 0 night with hue so 
black ! 

'' O night, which ever art, when day is not ! 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

I fear myThisby’b promise is foi-got ’ — 

And thou, O wall, 0 sweet, O lovely wall. 

That stand’st between herfaihers giound and mine; 
'' Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely vvall, 

** Show me thy chinks to blink thiough with mine 
eyne. [Wall holds up his Jingers. 

** Thanks, couitcous wall Jove shield thee well for this ! 

" But what see 1 ^ No Thisby do I see. 

O wicked wall, through whom 1 see no Uiss ; 

Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me 

The. The wail, methinks> being sensible, should curse 
again. 

Pyr. No, in truthf sir, he should not. Deceiving me, 
is Thisby’s cue : she is to enter now, and 1 am to spy 
her tlmough the waU. You shall see, it will fiitt pat at 
I toikl you .—Yonder she comes. 

Enter Thisbe. 

O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans. 
For parting my fiur Pyramus and me ; 

Ify cherry lips have often kissM thy stones ; 

Thy eftmes with lime and hair knit up in thee.*' 

Pyr. I iFpiq; now will I to the chink. 
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** To spy an 1 can hear my Thisby’s face. 

'' Thbby !’’ 

This. Mv love ! thou art my love, T think.” 

PifT Think whaf thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace. 
And like iJmander arn 1 tnisty still.” 

Thus And I like Helen, till the fates me kill.” 

Pyr ** Not ^hafalus to Proems was so true.” 

Thus " As Shafalus to Proems, I to voii.* 

Pyr “ O, kis^ me through the hrde of this vile wall ** 
This “ 1 kiv* the wall’s hole, not your lips at all.” 
Pyr, “ Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me straight- 
way 

This. '' Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.” 

" Thus have I, wall, my part discharged so ; 
Andj being done, thus wall away doth go.” 

i [Exeunt Wall, Pyhamus, and Thisbk. 

7%e, Now is the mural down between the two 
neighbours.^ 

Dcm. No, remedy, my lord when walls are so wilful 
to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever 1 heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows • and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them 

Hip, Rpust be your imagination then, and not theirs. 
The. lUllye imagine no worse of them, than they of 
themselnSIf they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a moon and a, lion. 

Enter Lion and Moon^hiine. 

Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts dollar 
The smallest monstrous mouse that on floor. 
May now, jierchance, both and ti^ble here, 
^en lion rough in wiU)^ fage ^th roar. 
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" Then know, that I, one Snug: the joiner, am 

A lion fell, nur ehe no lion s dam : 

'' For if I should lion come in strife 

Into this placr, 'tuere ]aiy on my life.” 

The. A veiy gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Dvm. The‘\ery beat at a beast, niy lord, that ccr 
I saw. 

/.7/A. This lion is a \ety fox for hi" \alour. 

Thr. 'Frue •, attd a goose for his disc retion. 

Detii. Not so, my lord - for his \aloiir cannot carry 
his disci’etion , and the fox carries the gooise. 

The. His discretion, 1 am sure, cannot carry his 
valour; for the goose* carries not tlu* fox. It is uell : lea\e 
it tf» hi.s di"CiTtion, and let us H-tcni to the inooii. 

Moon, “ This lantern doth the horned moon pre- 
sent 

Dem. He should ha\e worn the horns on Ms head. 

The. He is no crescent, and hi» horns ftre in\isible 
withih the circumference. 

Moon. This lantern cloth the horned moon jircsent j 

M}aelf the man ’itlVunion do seem to be.” 

The. This i.s the greatest error iS all the rest : the 
man .should be put into the lantern : Plow is it else the 
man i’th'inoon ? ^ 

Dem, He dares not come Ihere for the 0||(|Se : for, 
you see, if is already in snuiL 

Hip. i am aweary of tliii;jlnoon : Would, he would 
change ! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, that 
he is in the wane : but yet, in courtesy, in all I'eafion, 
we must stay the time. 

^ Lys. Proceed, mom. 

Moon, All that 1 have Ufsay, is, to tdl you, that the 
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lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon 5 this 
ihorn-biibh, m\ thorn-bush ; and this dog:, niy dog. 

Dnn Wliy, all thcbo should be in the lantern ; for they 
ai*e in the moon. But, bilence j here comes Thisbe. 

Enter Thisbe. 

Tins “ This i‘^ old Ninn\ V tomb • Where is my love 
]Aon Oh — ” [ 7 V/^ Lion roars , — Thisbe rum off. 

Dem til roared, lion. 

The Well run, Thisbe 

Htp Well bhonc, moon. — ^Truly, the moon shineb 
with a good grace. 

Tin WcD moused, bon. 

lTli( Lion tears Thisbe ^ mantle, and exit. 
Dem And so comer. P\i*anius. 

Lys. And then the moon vaiiibhes. 

F.nter P\ ramus 

Pyr. Sweet moon, [ thank thee for thy sunny beams j 
1 thank thee, moon for shining now so bright : 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams^ 

** I trust to taste of truest Thisby’s sight. 

“ But stay j — O spite ! 

'' But mark ; — Poor knight, 

Whai dreadfi|l dole is here ? 
j Eyes, do ^^see ? 

** How can it 
O dainty duck Ji^djtear ! 

** Thy mantle good, 

** What, stain'd with blood ? 

Approach, ye furies fell ! 

O fates ! come, come 3 
Cut thread and thram 3 
'' Quail, crush, conclude, and quell !** 
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Tht. This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hvp, Beshrew my heart, but 1 pity the man. 

Pyr. O, wherefore, nature, didst thou lions frame ? 
“ Since lion vile hath here deflouf d my dear : 

" Which is — no, no— which was the fairest dame, 
'^That liv’d, that lov’d,that lik’d,that look'd with cheer 
'' Come, tears, confound ; 

Out, sword, and wound 
'' The pap of Pyrainus . 

Ay, that left pap. 

Where heart doth hop — 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 

'' Now am I dead. 

Now am I fled \ 

My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light ! 

Moon, take thy flight ! 

Now die, die, dih, die, die. 

[Dies. — Exit Moonshine. 
Dan. No die, but an ace, for him , for he is but one. 
Lys. Less than an ace, man 3 for he is dead 3 he is 
nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet re- 
cover, and prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance moonflliine is gone, before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her foyer ? 

The. She will find him by star-light. —-Here she comes; 
and her passion ends tlie play. 

Enter Thisbe. 

Hip. Methinks, she should not use a long'mie^ for 
such a Fyramus : 1 hope, she will be brief. 
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Dem. A mote nill turn the balance, ifvhich Pjrramus, 
wbkb Thisbe, is the better. 

Ly$. She hath spied him already with those sweet 
eyes. 

Dm, And thus she moins, videlicet. - 
This. ** Asleep, my love ? 

" What, dead, my dove } 

** O Pyranius, arise, 

" Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 

Dead, dead ^ A tomb 
'' Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

“ These lily brows, 

Tliis cherry nose, 

** These yellow cowslip cheeks, 

Are gone, are gone • 

Lovers, make moan ! 

His eyes were green as leeks. 

O sisteis three, 

** Come, come, me, 

** With hands as pale as milk \ 

Lay them in gore, 

Since you have shore 
'' With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word 
Come, trusty sword j 
'' Come, blade, breast imbrue : 

And farewell, friends 5 — 

** Thus Thisbe erids : 

Adieu, adieu, adieu.” [Diet. 

The. Moonshine and lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dm, Ay, and wall too. 

Bot. No, 1 assure you ■, the wall is down that parted 
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their fethcrs. Wll it please }ou to see the epilof^e, 
or to hear a Ber^omask Uaiicc, between two of our 
company ? 

The. No epilog^ue, 1 pra\ vo\i ; for your play needs 
no excuse. Ne\er excuse j foi- when the pla\ers arc all 
dead, there need none to be blamed Mari\ , if he that 
writ it, had plav’d P\ ramus, and hanged himself in 
Thisbe’s garter, it would ha\e been a fine traged\ : and 
so it i^, truU ; and ion not ablv disc) rarged. But come, 
your Bergomask • let your epilogue alone, 

[//ere a dance of Clo^ n^. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twehe 
Lovers, to bed ; 'ti^ almost faiiy time. 

I fear we •^hall out -sleep the coming mom, 

As much as we this night haie oierwaleh'd. 

This palpable-gross pla) hath well beguil’d 
The heavy gait of night. — Sweet friends, to bed.~ 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity. 

In nightly revels, and new jollity. " [Exeiinf. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Puck, 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud^ 

Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
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Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Everv' one lots forth his sprite. 

In the ehnrch-way paths to glide : 

And we fairies, tliat do run 
By the triple Hecat s team. 

From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream. 

Now an* frolick j not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallou’d house ; 

I am .^ent, A\ith broom, before. 

To sweep the dust beliind the door. 

Ent^r OnLRON and Titama, with then train. 

Obe. Through this house give glimmering light. 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 

Every elf, and fairy sprite. 

Hop as light as bird from brier j 
And this ditty, after me, 

Sing, a]id dance it trippingly, 

Tita. First, rehearse this song by rote *. 

To each word .i warbling note. 

Hand to hand, with fairy grace. 

Will we sing, and bless this place. 

SONG, AND DANCE. 

Obe. Now, until the break of day. 

Through this house each fairy stray. 

To the best bride-bed will we. 

Which by us shall blessed be ^ 
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And the issue, there create^ 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be ; 

And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall uj)on their childi'en be.— 

With this field-dew consecrate. 

Every faiiy take his gait ; 

And each seveml chamber bless, 

Through this palace %^ith sweet peace : 

E’er shall it in safety rest. 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 

Meet me all by break of day. 

[^Exeunt Oberon, Titania, and tram . 
Puck. If ice shadows hm'e offended, 

Think but this, {and all u mended,) 

That you have but slumber'd here. 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme. 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as Tm m honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 
Now to 'scape the serpent's tongue. 

We wiU mdse amends, ere long : 
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EUe the Puck a liar call. 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if ur be friends, 
And Itobui shall restore amends. 


[Exit. 
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MEnftY Wives of Windsor.] A few of the incidents in 
this comedy might have been taken from an old translation 
of II Pecorone by (liovanni Fioreutino. I have lately met 
with the same Rt(»ry in a very contemptible performance, 
intitled, The fortunate, the deceived, and the unfortunate 
lavers. Of this book, as 1 am told, there are several impres- 
sions ; but that in which I read it was piibiikhed in IG32, 
quarto. A somewhat similar story occurs in PiacevoU Notti 
it Straparnia, Nott. 4*. Fav. 4*. 

This t omeily was first entered at Stationers’ Hall, Jan. 18, 
iGdl, b\ John Busily. Steeve.ns. 

I'his ]ilay should be read between K. Henry IF. and 
K . Ueiny /' Johnson. 

A passage in the first sketch of The Merry IF ivc% of IFind- 
sor shews, 1 think, that it ought rather to be lead between 
The llrst and The Second Part of Kinp Henry IF. in the 
latter of which >oung Henry becomes king. In the lost act, 
Falstaff says • 

“ Hrnif the hunter, qunth tou * am 1 n phoit ? 

" 'SIiIoimI, the fninei hath m i<ir a ghod at ini 
“ Uliat, lnlntl^^ at tbia ttme of mcht ' 

*' rir Ih> my life th( mad priao oj Haiti 
** li itealing h» tathcr’a dearc ” 

and in this play, as it now appears, Mr. Page discountenances 
the addresseh of Fenton to his daughter, because “ he keeps 
company with the wild /innee, and with Poins.” 

The Fishwife's Tale tf Brainftn'd in Westward for 
Smelts, a book which Shakespeare appears to have read, 
(having borrowed from it a part of the fable of CymbeUne,) 
probably led him to lay the scene of Falstaff ’s love adven- 
tures at IVindsor, It begins thus ; ** In IFvndsor not lon|^ 
agoe dwelt a snmpler-man, who had to wife a veryfaire but 
wanton creature, over whom, not without cause, he wai* 
something jealous i yet had be never any proof of her in- 
constancy.” 

The reader who is curious in such matters may find the 
story of The Lovers of Pisa, mentioned by Dr. Farmer in the 
following note, at the end of this play. Malone. 

The adventures afFalttaff ln this pUy seem to have been 



taken from the story of The Ijoverg of Pisa, in an old piece, 
called Tarleton's -Vrt/’j out of Purgatorie. Mr. Ca)K*ll pre- 
tended to much knowledge of this sort ; and I am sorry that 
it proved to be only pretension. 

Mr. observes, in a note to the l.ist Or/hrrf edition, 

that the play was probably not written, .as we now have it, 
before 1607» at the earliest. 1 agrei with my ingc'nious 
friend in this supposition, but yet the argument here pro- 
duced for it mas not be concliisi>e. Slender observes to master 
Page, that his greyhound u'as out-run on Cot sale [ Cotsu*utd- 
Hills in Gloucestershire] ; and Mr. fParton thinks, that the 
games, established there by Captain Horer in the b<‘ginning 
of K, James's reign, are alluded to. But, perhaps, though 
the Captain be celebrated in the Annalta Duhrcnsta as the 
founder of them, he might be the m'trcronly, or some way 
contribute to make them more famous ; for in TTie Second 
Part of Henry IV. Justice Shallow reckons among the 
Swinge-bucklers, “ IVill Sguceie, a Cotsoie man." 

In the first edition of the impe rfect play, Sit Hugh Evans 
is called on the title-pagt*, the IVclch Knight, and yet there 
are some ]»ersons who still affect to liehoe, that all our 
authors plays were originally published by himself 

Farmer. 

Dr. Farmer’s opinion is well supported by “ An Eclogue 
on the noble Assemblies revived on Cotswold Hills, by 
Mr, Robert Dover.” i?ee Randolph’s Poems, printed atOxford, 
4to. 1638, p. 114. The hills of Cdtswold, in Gloucester- 
shire, are mentioned in K. Richard //. Act II. sc. iii. and 
by Drayton, in his Polyolbion, song 14. Steevens. 

Queen Elizabeth Was so well pleased with tlie admi- 
rable character of Falstaff in Th£ Two Parts of Henry IV 
that, as Mr. Rowe informs us, she commanded Shake- 
speare to continue it for one play more, and to shew 
|dm in love. To this command we owe The Merry fVives tf 
iVindsor ; which, Mr. Gildon says, [Remarks on Sllake- 
speare’s Plays, 8vo. 1710,] he was very well assured our 
author finished in a fortnight. But this must be meat^t iMily 
of the 6rst imperfect sketch of this comedy. An old qdUlto 
edition which 1 have seen, printed in 160S, says, in the title- 



page,— iff it hath hem thven times acted before tier majesty ^ 
esnd elsewhere. which we have here, was altered and 

improved by the author almost in every' s)>eech. 

Pope, Theobald. 

Mr. Gildon has likewise told us, “that our author's house 
at Stratford bordered on the Church-yard, and that he 
wrote the scene of the Ghost in Hamlet there.” But neither 
for this, or the assertion that the play before us was written 
in a fortnight, does be quote any authority, llie latter 
circumstanw' was first mentioned by Mr. Dennis. “ This 
comedy,” sa\s he, in his Epistle Dedicatory to The Comical 
Gallant, (an alteration of the pnsent play,) 1703, “was 
written at her [Queen Eli 2 alK«th*s] command, and by her 
direction, and she was so eager to see it acted, that she 
cominanded it to be finished in fourteen days t and was 
afterwards, ns tradition tells ns, very well pleased at the 
representation.” Tlu* information, it is probable, came 
originally from Drvdt n, who from his intimacy with Sir 
William Davenant had an op|>ortunity of learning many 
particulars concerning our author. 

At what peiiod Shakespe .re new-modelled 7%e Merry 
Halves o/' JVindsoi is unknown. 1 believe it was enlarged in 
l60.k See some conjectures on the subject in the Atteaypt 
to ascertain the Order of his Plays, Vol II. MaloN^. 

It is not generally known, that the first edition of The 
Meiry Wivti^ of' fPindsor, in its present state, is in the 
valuable folio, printed 16*23, from whence the quarto of 
the same play, dated 16*30, was evidently copied. The two 
earlier quartos, 16*02 and 1619, only exhibit this comedy aa 
it was originally wiitten, and are so far curious, as they 
contain Shakespeare's first conceptions in forming a 
drama, which is the most complete specimen of his comick' 
powdh, T. Warton, 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I — ^WindsOT. Before Page’s Brust. 

Enter Sallow, Slender, and Sir HuGii||^Mt. 

Shafi jlper^lRde me not ; I will make ^ 

Star-chaml# of *t : >f.*>0 twenty sipj 

.jPalst^s.^f dACpo^tuae !l^bert S^ow, i 
Ski lo'P» ODtmt^ G1 ob«», |f«Re.4tf ] 
coram. 

Sh(fit>Aj, cousin Slende^aUid Out-akmm. 

and ratolonun'too ; and a,gentleoch^O|pi« 
sas far; 'wio Wmself iiBi mj 


mast 





eia^tiawftes# 


Ay, thKlfls^ 
indred years. 

All his 8liccessa|i&u|pne before him, have done’t ; 
id all his iancea|prs,''0K%ome after him, may . they 
the doMD whUl luee9*in t^f^ coat. ' 
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Shat. It is an old coat 

Eva The dozen ^^hlte louses do become an old coat 
it agi-ees uell, pahsant it is a fadliLiar beast to 
man, and signiBes — lo\e 

SiuLl. The luce is the fresh fish ) the salt fish is an 
old coat 

Sim. 1 may quarter, coz ? 

Shal. You may, by marrying, 

Eva. It is marring, indeed, if he quarter it. 

Shal. Not a whit. 

Eva. Yes, py’r-lady ; if he has a quarter of vour coat, 
there is but three skirts foi vour self, in niv smiple 
conjectures : but thi'^ is all one If sir John Falst itf 
have committed disiMiTitrenRot^ unto \on. I am of the 
church, and ill he^la 1 to do ni\ heiuM olence, to make 
atonements and com^tionuHe*- bet wet n \ou 

Shal The C ouncil shall hear it ; it is a riot. 

Eta If Is not nie^t the Council hear a riot j there is 
no feaf of Got in a not ♦he Council, look you, shall 
desire to hear the feai of Got, and not to hear a not j 
take your vizaments in that. 

Shal. Ha ' o' my life, if I were young agahij the sword 
should end it. 

Eva. It is petter that friends is the sword, and end 
it : azul there is also another device in my prain, which, 
peradventure, brings goot discretions with it : There is 
Anne P^e, which is daughter to master GeOige Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Slen, Mistress Anne Page ? She ha^brown hair, and 
I small like a woman. 

Eva. It is that fery \erson for all the’orid, as Just at 
you will desire ; and se\en hundred ^un4i^ <it 
and gold, and silver, is her gran^ire; upon ]li||||Alh*s« 
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bled, <Got deliver to a joyful resurrections !) give, when 
she is able to overtake seventeen jears old ; it were a 
goot motion, if we leave our pribbles and prabbles, and 
desii*e a marriage between master Abraham, and mis- 
tress Anne Page. 

Shal. Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred 
pound ? 

Eva. Ay, and her father is make her a ])€tter penny. 

Shal. I know the young gentlewoman ; she has good 
gifts. 

Eva. Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is good 
gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest master Page : Is Falstaff 
tliere ? 

Eva. Shall I tell vtju a lie' I do despise a liar, as 
I do despise one that i'^ false ; or, as I despise one that is 
not true. The knit^ht, sir John, is there ; and, I be- 
seech you, be ruled by vour vvell-v.illers. I will peat the 
door [knocks] for master Page. What, hoa! pless 
your house hei'e ! 

Enter Page. 

Page. Who’s there ? 

Eva. Here is Got’s plessing, and your friend, and 
justice Shallow' : and here young master Slender ; that, 
peradventures, shall tell you another tale, if matters 
grow to your likings. 

Page. I am glad to see your worshtpB well : I thank 
you for my venison, master Shallow. 

ShaL Master P&ge, I am glad to see you ; Much good ^ 
do it your good heart ! 1 wished your venison better j 
it was ill kill’d r—How doth good mistress Page ?— and 
J love always Ivith iriy heart, la j with my heart. 
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Page, Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, 1 thank \ou ; bj yea and no, I do 

Page. I am gUid to see \()u, ^o(Ki master Slender. 

Slen. How does yourfallou git*\ hound, sir? 1 heard 
say, he was out-run on Colsale. 

It could not be judg'd, sir. 

Slen, You’ll not confess, \ou’ll not confess. 

Shal. That he will not , — tis your foult, tis your fault : 
— ’Tis a good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shtil. Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog ; Can there 
be more said ^ he is good, and fair. — Is sir John Fal- 
staff here ^ 

Page Sir, he is Aithin, and I would 1 could do a 
good office between \oii 

El a It is 9|»oke as a Christians ouerht to speak. 

SLal. He hath wrong’d nu*, master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in sonu‘ sort confess it. 

Shal. If it be confess'd, it is not redress’d j is not that * 
50, master Page? He hath wrong’d me; indeed, he 
hath , — at a word, he hath ; — believe me ; — Robert 
Shallov\, esquire, saith, he is wrong d. 

Page. Here conies sir John. 

Enter Sir John Falstaff, Bardolph, Nym, ernd Pistol. 

Fal. Now, master Shallow ; you’ll complain of me to 
the king ? 

Shal, Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my 
deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kiss’d your keeper’s daughter ? 

Shal. Tut, a pin ! this shall be answer’d. 

Fal. I will answer it straight 5— I have done ^ uiii 
—That is no* answer’d. 
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Shfii Tlie Council shall know this. 
lal ’ 7 ^^c^t better for \ou» if it were known in coun* 
pel \ oil’ll bo lauuhVl at 

Era Pmua mini, sir John, crootl worts. 
h>I (ioo«l A^oits ’ gocwl cabbage — Slender, I broke 
\oiir head , \^'hat matter have \ou ac:ainst me ^ 

Sh i. Main, sii, 1 haie matter in my head against 
\i)ii , iindapiin^t \our conev -catching ravscals, Pardolph, 
\\io, and I’istol. TIhi cariieil me to the tavern, and 
made im* duink, and afterviardb picked my pocket. 
Bard. You Banbun (hocao! 

SUn. Ay, it i- no matter. 

Pist. flow lunv, Mephostophilus ^ 

Sim. Av, it is no mattci. ♦ 

Ntjai. Slice, I say ! puma, pauca 5 slice ! thaCs mjr 
humour. 

Sim. Where’s Simple, my man ^ — can you tell> cousin ? 
Eva. r^'acc, 1 pray you ! Now let us understand : 
There is three umpires in tliis matter, as 1 undei*stand : 
that is — master Page, jidehcet, master Page j and there 
is myself, /dc/icet, myself ; and the three party is, lastly 
and finally, iumc host of the Garter. 

Pa^t. We three, to hear it, and end it between them. 
Eva. Fery goot • 1 will make a prief of it in my note- 
book ; and we will afterwards ’ork upon the cause, with 
as great discreetly as wc can. 

Fal, Pistol, — 

Pist, He hears with ears. 

, Eva. The tevil and his tarn ! what phrase is this^ 
Sfi^ars with ear? Why, it is affectations. 

' Fal. Pistol, did you pick master Slender’s puyse ? 

by these gloves, did he, (or 1 would I might 
in mine own great chamber again elsej of 
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se\'en groats in mill'sixjiences, and two Edvrard shovel- 
boards* that cost me two shilling and two pence a-piecc 
of Yead Miller, by thest‘ gloves. 

Fai Is this true, Pistol ^ 

£ra. No j it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 

Pist. Ha, thou niounlain-foreigner ! — Sir John and 
master mine, 

I combat challenge of this latten bilbo . 
tVord of denial in thv labms here , 

Word of denial . froth ami scum, thou liest, 

SUn. By the^'C glo\e?, thtn iwas he. 

Nym. Be advised, sir, and pass t^ood humour*; I will 
my, marry trap, with vou. if vou run the nuthriok's 
humour on me ; th.it is the it rv note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then he in the red face had it for 
though I dunnot remember what I did when you matlc 
me drunk, yet I am not aliogetlier an jis*-. 

Fal Wind say you, Seailet and John ^ 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say, the gentleman had 
diHink hinuielf out of his five seni^mces. 

Eva, It is his five senses : fie, wh.tt the ignorance is ! 
Bard. And being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashier’d 3 
and so conelusione pass'd the careires. 

Skn. Ay, you spake in Latin then too ; but 'tis no 
matter: I’ll ne’er be dioink whilst I live again, but in 
honest, civil, godly company, for this trick : if I be 
drunk, I’ll be drunk with those that have the fear of 
God, and not with urunken knaves. 

Eva. So Got 'udge me, that is a virtuous mind, 

Fal You hear all these matters denied^ gent leMWH 
you hear it 
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Entn Mistrm Anne Page with wine ; Mistress Ford 
and Mu>tivis Page folloinng. 

Page. Nay, (laughter, can*}’ the wine in ; we’ll drink 
within. [Trz/ Anne Page, 

Skh O heaven ! this is mistress Anne Page. 

Pfure. I low now, mistress Ford ^ 

Pal Mistress Ford, h\ my tndh, you arc very well 
met Ijv M)nr leave, good misfitss. [Kissing her. 

Pane. \Vih , hid these gentleiiKn welcome :*-<-Cbmc, 
\\( hoe a hot \enis()u pasty to dinner , come, gentle- 
men, 1 hope we shall drink down all uiikindness. 

[Fjeunt all but Shal. Slender and Evans. 

Slt^n 1 had rather than forty shillings, 1 had my book 
of Songs and Sonnets here — 

Enter Simple. 

How now. Simple ! Where have you been ? I mUEt wait 
on iiwself, must I ^ You have not The Book of Riddles^ 
about you, ha\e you ? 

Sini. Book of liiddlts ' why, did you not lend it to 
Alice Shortcake upon AllhaUowmas last, a fortnight 
afori Michaeliiiaji 

Shal. Come coz ; come, cozj we stay for you. A 
word with you, coz - marry, this, coz j There is, as 
’twere, a tender, a kind of tender, made afar off by sir 
Hugh here ; — Do yam understand me ? 

Skn, Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable ; if it be 
so, 1 sbaU do that that is reason. 

Nay^ but understand me. 

So 1 do, sir. 

"Jlppa* Give ear to his motions, master Slender : I will 

tha-matter to you, if you be capacity of it. 
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Slen. Nay, I will do a.s nn cousin Shallow ?ays • I pray 
jou, pardon me ; he ^ a justice of jieacc in his countiy, 
simple thouirh I btand lit re. 

Eva. But this is not the question j the question is 
concernint!: \oiir marnac:e. 

Shal. A\, there's the juhnt, sir. 

Eva. Marn, is it j the \ery jwint of it ; to mistress 
Anne Pa^e. 

Slen. W hy, if it be so> I will marry her, upon any 
reasonable demands. 

Era. But can you affection the ’oman ^ Let us com- 
mand to know that of \our mouth, or of }oiir lips; 
for divers philp'.ophers hold, that the lips is parcel of 
the mouth ; — Therefore, precisely, can jou earn- your 
good will to tlie maid ^ 

^hal. Cousin Abraliam Slender, can you love her ^ 

Slen. 1 hope, sir, — 1 will do, as it shall become one 
that would do reason. 

Eva, Nay, Cot’s lords and his ladies, you must 
ipeak possitable, if you ca.n carry her your desires 
towards her. 

Shal That you must . Will you, upon good dowry, 
marry her ? 

Sltm. I will do a greater thing than that, upon your 
request, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, Meet coz ; 
what I do, is to jilcasure you, coz : Can yoBlove the 
maid ? ^ 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your request ; but if 
there be no great love in the beginning,. yet heaven 
decrease it u])on better acquaintance, when we 
married, and have moi*e occasion to know one anoflM : 
I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt : but 
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if you say, niarry her, I will many her, that I am freely 
dis^olvc(l, and dissolutely . 

Era. It is a fery discretion answer ; save, the feul* 4 
in the ’ort dissolutely the 'ort is, according to OUr 
nieatiin^, resolutely ; — his meaning is good. 

SlinL A\ , I think im cousin meant well. 

SUn. A}, or else I would I might be hanged, la. 

Re-enter An'ne Page. 

Shdl Here come*' fair ini'^tress Anne Would I were 
young, foi \oiir sake, ini‘'tre8s Anne! 

Anne 'Fhe dinner is on the table ; my father desires 
your v^oiNhip*'’ ccunpany. 

Shal I v\ ill wait on him, fair mistress Anne. 

Eva. Od’s plossed w ill ! I will not be absence at the 
grace. [Exeunt Shallow and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Anne. Will’t please joui worship to come in, sir ? 

Slen. No, I tliank you, foi*sooth, heartily; I am very 
well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. » 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth : Go, 
sirrah, f )r all you arc my man, go, wait upon my 
cousin Shallow: [Exit Simple.] A justice of peace^^^ 
sometime may be beholden to his friend for a man 
1 keep but three men and a boy yet, till my mother be 
^ead : But what though? yet I live like a poor gentle- 
^"^^man born. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worship : they 
will not sit, till you come. 

Slen. rfaith, I’ll eat nothing I thank you as much 
as though 1 did. 

Anne. I pray yon, sir, walk in. 

Skn, I had rather walk here^ I thank you ; 1 bruised 
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my shiq^thc other day uith plavinj at •word and dag** 
a master of fin'c, thicc icnexs toi a di^b of 
slewed f^runes , and, hv iu\ tioth, I cannot abi !e the 
smell of hot meat smoe W hv do voui dogs bark so ? 
be there bears i th town 

Amu, I thinks there are, sir, 1 heard them talked 
of. 

Slut I lo^e the sport well , bnt I shall as soon quar- 
rel at It, as an\ man in England — You are afiaid, if 
you see the bear loose, are )ou not ^ 

Arme, Ay, indeed, sir 

Slen, 'niat's meat and drink to me now I ha%r seen 
Sackerson loose, twei>t\ times, and hue taken him 
by the chain but, I warrant vou, the women hau so 
cried and shriek’d at it that it passd — but worntn, 
indeed, cannot abide ’em they are very ill-fa\ourcd 
rough things. 

Re-enter Page. 

Pa^e, Come, gentle master Slender, come , we stay 
for you 

Slen ril eat nothing, I thank vou, sir 

Page By cock and pye, you shall not choose, sir: 
come, come 

Skn, Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page Come on, sir 

Slen Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 

Anne Not I, sir , pray you, keep on 

Slen Truly, I will not go firet , truly, la : 1 will not 
do you that wrong 

Amu* I pray you, sir. 

Slen,\J!Jli, rather be unmannerly, than troublesome : 
fou do youi||lf wrong, indeed, la. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE n. — T1}€ same. 

Enter Sir Hren Evan^ and ^impi f 

Eva. (i(i \our \va\«*, and ask nf Ooitor Cains’ 
hoii^'i , nluch is the- nay and thcMP dwi lls one uii=?tr»'9S 
1\ , nbit h is in (h<‘ loanner of his nui'ie, or his dry 
niii-M , or hi- cook, or hit laundry, his washer, and hi# 
n 1 rni:;#'!’. 

Simp. sir. 

I lit \a\. it ]H'tUT \ot — pi\o her ihis letter j for 
it i^a Oman lli.it ahogcrh* i s acciiiaint ancon ith mistress 
Ann< l^ai;e and the Unttn* is, to desire and require her 
to solicit cour lOiisUi s desii-cs to mistress Anne Page: 
J })i a\ \ou, he iroiie , I n ill make an end of my dinner ^ 
tlieres i)ip])ins and clioese to come. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III . — room in the Gorier Inn, 

EnUr Falstaff, Host, Rakdolph, Nym, PistoL|^ 
and Robin. 

Fal. Mine host of tlie Garter, — 

Host. What »a\s my bully -rook? Speak schollarly, 
and wisely. 

Fal. I'ruly, mine host, I must turn away some of my 
followers. 

Host. Di&cai'd, bully Hercules; cashier: let them 
]^agj trot, trot. 

Fal. 1 sit at ton pounds a week. v , - 

^ Most. Thou’rt an emperor, Cresar, 

^^feij^zar. I will entertain Bardolph ; he shall 
tap : said I well, bully Hector ? 

Do so, good mine host. 
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^(*st I have spoke Itt him follow Let me sec thee 
6 (Wh, and lime I am .it i word follow [Liit Host. 

Fal J3ardol|jh, follow him a Upst* i is a t.ood ti idt 
An old cloak make*' a new jtikin , a will tied stning- 
maii, a fresh tapstci Go aditu 

Bard It is. a lift thu I ha\t dtsiud , I will thrne 
. [Lnt B\rd 

Pist O base Gonganan wit^hl ’ wilt thou iht spigot 
wield ? 

N^Tti, He was gotten in dunk L not the hrniour 
conceited^ His imnd is not heioick, and tluii s the 
humour of it 

Ful lam glul, I am ‘•o acquit of thi*' Imdci-box, 
his thefts wtic too ojxii hi" filching was hkc an 
unskilful singti ht ktpt not time 
Nifin The good hiimoui is, to steal at a minute s rest 
Pist Convc) , the wise it tali Steal ’ foh , a hcofor 
the phrase * 

Fed Well, sii^s, I am almost out at heels 
Piitt V\ by then, let kibes ens'ic ^ 

Fal The re is no renicd} , I rnisc coney-catch , I must 
shift 

Pist Young ra>ens must haic food 

Fal W Inch of jou know Foul of this town ’ 

Pist I ken the wight , he is of substance good. 

Fal My horn st lads, I will tell you what 1 am about. 
Pist Two )ards, and more 

Fal. No quips now. Pistol , Indeed I am in the waist 
two yards about but 1 am now about no waste , I am 
about thrift. Briefly, I do mean to make lo\ c to Ford’s 
wife 5 I spy entertainment in her, she discouises, she 
carves, she gives the leer of invitation I can constrtke 
the aij^ou of her familiar st)lc 3 and the hardest voiA. 
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If 

of litT bpha\io\irj to be Engli‘^h’d rit^htly, is, I am pr 
Jolw Falstup i 

Fist He hith •‘tiuliod htrwell, and trjinslatcd her 
well , out of h()iu^t\ into Eiit:;lish 

Nym The anchor doej) Will th..t humour pass ? 

Fnl Now, the ie]>ort tioe*', she all the rule of her 
bust) »nd s pin^e sh(‘ li uh let^ions of anirds, 

Pjit As mari\ de\ils entertain , and, Tu h(r, boy, say I. 

Nym The hiiniour ris(*s , it Ls good hiiinonr me the 
angels 

Ffl/ I have writ me hcie a letter to her- and here 
another to Pages wife, who even now ga\e me good 
eyes to( , e\anun d ni\ }< irts w ith most judu ions eyliads : 
fiornetimes the heani of hei view gildetl iny foOt, some- 
timejs inv portly belly 

Pisl Then did the sun on dung-hiU shine. 

JVym I thank thee for that humour 

jRi/ (), she did so course o or my exteriors with such 
a greedy intention, that the appetite* of her eye did seem 
WlWIch me up like a burning glass ^ Here’s another 
letter to her she bears the purse too ; she is a region in 
Guiana, all goK^ and bounty. I will be cheater to them 
botli, and they shall be exchequers to me , they shall be 
my East and West Indies, and I will trade to them both. 
Go, bear thou this letter to mistress Page , and thou 
this to mistress Ford • we will thrive, lads, we will thrive. 

PiaI. Shall I sir Pandarus of Troy become, 

And by my side wear steel ^ then, Lucifer take all ! 

Nym. I will run no base humour: here, take the 
humour letter ; I will keep the ’haviour of reputation. 

Fal, Hold, sirrah, [to Rob.] bear you these letters 
tightly ; 

|!^ like my pinnace to these golden shores.— 
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liencjS^avaunt ’ Mini^h like hail-'^tones, co j 
rhidge, plod, o’ th’ hoof m oK ‘shelter, p.itk ! 
Falstaffwill learn the huinoiii of tliisi 
Fix'nch thrift, >ou rogues , no ‘•elf, and ‘skirted p.nre. 

^J.uunt Talm WF^and Rt)DiN 
Put. Let \ulturo^ ‘X»ip<- tin guts ' for gourd, and 

fulLiin holds, 

And high and low btiiude the rich and poor ; 

Tcbter I'll have in pouch, when thou ^hall lack, 

Base Phngian Turk ’ 

Nym. 1 have npeiatious in my head, which be 
humours of revciigt. 

Put. Wilt thou revenere ' 

Nym. By welkin, and her star ! 

Pist. With wit, or steel ^ 

Nym. With both the humours, I : 

I will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 

Pist,^ And I to Ford shall eke unfold. 

How Falstaff, varlet vile, 

His dove will prove, Ins gold will hold. 

And his soft couch delile 

Nym. My humour shall not cool I will incense Page 
to deal with poison ; I will possess him with yellow ness, 
for the revolt of mien is dangerous: that is my true 
humour. 

Pist. Tliou art the Mars of malcontents : I second 
thee; troop on. \_Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— ^ room in Dr. C2l\uss House. 
Enter Mrs. Quickly, Simple, and Rugby. 

(^ick. What ; John Rugby !— I pray thee, go to the 
eascitetj^ and see if you can see my master, mastel 
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Doctor Caius, coming if he do, i arfe fiM^ftny 
body in the , hm‘ will be an^Viiild abusing^ ol 

God’s patibnce, .ind iht kings En^flihh. 

Rufr ril go watch [r.nt Rugbv. 

Quulc Go, and well ha\e a po'^set foi t soon at 
niirhf, in tailh, .it the lattei did of a s<a-co'd fire. An 
hoi est, willinti, kind fellow, as evtM Miiant ^hall come 
in house withal and, 1 wair nl vni, no ttll-taU, nor 
no breed hate his woist fault is, tiiat he i-> given to 
pnjci , h( IS soint thing j»ee eisli that way but nobody 
but has Ins fault — but let that pass. Peter biniple, 
you say vout r nut is " 

Suh \\y foi fault of a better. 

Qmik \nd niaste'r Slendei s youi master ? 

Sun A}, foi sooth. 

'Piiidi Dex s h(‘ not wear a great round beard, like a 
iJta^ers paling knife 

i)JSini No, feirsooth he h.ith but a little v^ee face, 
i^tb ti little \ello\v t.e.inl ; !i (ain-col.jtii'tl bcaid, 

A seifily-sjirighteHl man, is he not ^ 

Sim Ay, feirsooth but he is as tall a man of his 
hands, as a ^ is between tliis and his head; he liath 
fought with a wanener. 

Quuk. How say you? — O, 1 should remember him ; 
Does he not hold up his head, as it were^ and strut in 
his gait ^ 

Sim. Yes, indeed, d^^cs he. 

Quick, Well, heaven send Anne Page no worse fbii:il|lel' 
Tell master parson Evans, I will ilo what I can for youj^ 
master : Anne is a good girl and I wish — 

Re-enicr Rugby, 

Rug. Out, alas ! here conies my master. 
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all he shent ■ Run in here, good 
young man j go into thU closet [Shufs Simple im the 
closet ] He will not stay long — What, John Riurbv ! 
John, what, John, I say ! — Go, John, go enquiiv for my 
master, 1 doubt, he be not well, that he come** not 
home .—and domij down, adown~a, &.c. 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Caius. Vat \ou sing ^ I do not like dose toys , Pray 
you, go and \etch me m my closet vn hint ter a 

box, agix^en-a box , Do intend ^at 1 ‘'peak ^ a g?een-a 
box. 

Quick A\, forsooth. 1 11 fetch it \ou I am glad he 
went not in himself if he had found the }ounL,^ man, 
he would ha^e been horn-mad [Ande, 

Caius. Fe, fe fc, ft ' ma fox, il fait fort chaud. Je 
m en vais d la ('our, — la grand affaire. 

Quukk Is it this, sir ^ ,, 

Caius. Ouy ; metie Ic au mon pocket; Depedns, 
quickly : — Veie is dat kna\( Rugby > 

Quuk VA'hat, John Rugbj ’ John ! 

Rug Here, sir. 

Caius. You are John Rugby, and you arc Jack Rugby ; 
Come takc-a your rapier, and come after my heel to 
de court. 

Rug. ’Tis read}, sir, here in the porch. 

Gztu5. By my trot, I tarry too long • — Od’s me ! Quay 
f oubliS ? dere is some siin])les in my closet, dat 1 vill 
not for the vaiid I shall leave behind. 

Quick. Ah me ! he’ll find the young man there, and 
be mad. 

Caius. 0 diablc, diable ! vat is in my closet ? — ^Villainy! 
larron! [FuUvn^ Simple out,"] Rugby, my rapier. 
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Quick. Good master, be content. 

( mus ^ ereforc shall 1 be content-a ' 

Quuk. Tlie yount; man an honest man. 
iains. Vat sludl the honest man do in my closet^ 
den is no Imnest man that shall (‘om(' in niv cl(»set 
Quuk 1 besiKa h you, be not so flcgmatick , hear the 
t nth of it . He came of an errand to me from parson 
liutrh 

Cinus Veil. 

Sim. A\ , forsooili, to desire her to- 

Quuk Peace, I ])rav vou. 

Cams Peace-a \our tongue * — ^pcak-a yonr talc. 

Sin . To desire this hone.*^t trentlewoman, your maid, 
to speak a good word to mistress Anne Pa^e for my 
masU r, in the of marriage. 

Quuk This is fdl, indeed, laj but I’ll ne’er put my 
finger in the fire, and need not 

Caius Sir Hugh send-a you '> — Rugby, baillez me 
some paper : Tarry you a little-a while. [_lCnt€s, 

Quu k. I . m glad he is so quiet : if he had been 
thorouglily moved, you should have heard him so 
loud, and so melancholy; — But notwithstanding, man. 
I’ll do your master what good I can : and the very yea 
and the no is, the French Doctor, my master, — I may 
call him my master, look you, for I keep his house ; 
and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and 
drink, make the beds, and do all myself ; — 

Sim. ’Tijj a great charge, to come under one body’s 
band. 

Quick. Arc you avis’d o’that ? you shall find it a great 
charge : and to be up early and down late ; — but not- 
withstanding, (to tell vou in vour ear ; 1 would have no 
words of it ,) my master himself is in love with mistress 
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AjmcPajjt: but notwithstanding that, — I know Anne's 
mind, — that’s neither lure nor there 

r aius. You ja(‘k’na]»e . £;i\e-a di? letter to Sir Hufi:h j 
by g:ar, it is a ^hallen^e 1 \ill eiii his trout in de park j 
and 1 mU iCtU h a sciirw jack-u-najie priest to n»eddk* or 
make* — \ou maybe ^«)ne ; it is not ^ood }Oii tarry 
here : — b\ gai , 1 \ ill cut all \\\^ two stones , by g:ar, he 
fchall not huNC a stone to trow at his do^ 

[EcU Simple. 

Quirk Alas, he si)oaks but for his frieiul 
Caiuit. It is no niuttcr-a for dat — do not >on tell-a 
me dat I sli-tll hu\o Anne Pa^c for mvstli ' — h\ trar, 
I >iIJ kill dc Jack juic'st , and I haie appointed mine 
hort of de Juitirre to measure our weapon •> — by ^ar, 
1 mtself has e Anne Pa^e. 

Qui(k Sir, th*^ maid lo\cs jou, and all shall be well . 
ive mu'-i gi\e folks Jeaie to [irate Wliat, the good-jer ! 

((uus. Ruub}, come to the couri \u me, — By gar, 
if 1 ha' e not Anne Page, I shall turn your head out of 
my door : — Folloiv ni} heels, Rugbv, 

[£: eufit Caius and Rugby. 
Quick. You shall have An fools-bead of your own. 
No, 1 know Anne’« inincl for that : never a woman in 
Windsor knows more of Anne’s mind than 1 do j nor 
can do more than I do with her, 1 thank heaven. 

Fent. [R ithai ] Who’s wilhin there, ho ? 

Quick. Who’s there, 1 trow' ? Come near the house, 
I pray you. 

Emter Fenton. 

Fent. Hotv now, good woman j how dost thou ? 
Quick. The better, that it pleases your good worship 
to ask. 
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Ft nl. What news ? liovv (!oes pretty mistreas Anne ? 

Quidi. In tnjth, ^ii-, and she is pretty, and honest, 
and gentle ; and one that is youi friend, I can tell you 
that by the way, 1 pr.iisc heaven for it. 

F(nt. Shall I do an\ ^(»od, tliinkest thou > Shall 
I not lose my suit " 

Quidi. Tio*h, sir, all is in hi li mds aboic . but not- 
v\ii hstandinii:, uiasti r 1 enton. 111 be sworn on a book, 
she lo\es \ou — HiOc nc»t unir v\o ship a u art above 
} our v\ c " 

Fivt. Yes, inairy, b.oe 1 , nbat of (hat ^ 

Quidi Will, theii’hv hanj-s n taii‘, — ‘rood faith, it is 
such anotbM Nan; — but, 1 det<.st, an honest maid as 
e\ei bloke bread — Wv had an boui ^ tallv of that wart; 
•—I shall iu\er lau^h but in tliat iiiaiii i eou'pany ! — 
But, indeed, she is pi\en too much to allicholly and 
musing ■ But for vou — \Aell, i^o 1o. 

Fent. Well, I sliall see }ut to-day * Hold, there's 
monc) for tlae; let me ha\t t)i\ voice in my behalf: 
if thou seest hei before me, eommend me — 

Quir/i \\ill I ^ i’faith, that we will, and I will tell 
your woi'shi]) more of the wart, the next time W’c have 
confidence , and of other w'ooei’s. 

Feni. Well, farewell j 1 am in great haste now, 

[Exit, 

Quidi. Farewell to your worship. — ^Truly, an honest 
gentleman •, but Anne loves him not j for I know Anne's 
mind as well as another does : — Out upon’t 1 what have 
1 forgot : [Exit. 
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SCENE I. — jB^ojc Page’s Home, 

Enter Mistress Page, nith a letter. 

Mrs. Paf^e. VMiat ! ha\e ] ’sc ajicd love-letters in the 
holy -day time of my beauty, and am 1 now a sulject 
for them ? Let me see ; [Reads. 

Ask me no reason why I love you , Jhr thouf^h love ust i eason 
for his precisian, he admits him not Jhr his counsellor You aie 
not young i no more am / go to tkeuy iheit's sympathy you arc 
merry ^ so am / , Ha / ha * then there's more sympathy you 
lave soLck^ and so do 1 . JVould you desire hitter sympathy ^ Let U 
si^ce thee, mishess Page, ( at the least, J the tore of a soldier 
can si^cej that / love thee. I will not §ay, pity me, *tu not 
a soldier-like phi ast , but I say, lot e me. By rue. 

Thine own true knight. 

By day or night, 

Oi any kind of light, 

H^ith all his mighty 

For thte to Jight, John FalstafT. 

What a Herod of Jewiy is this ^ — O wicked, wicked, 
world ! — one that is well nigh worn to jiieces with agCjB 
to show himself a young gallant ! What an unweighed’' 
behaviour hath this Flemish drunkard picked (with 
the devil’s name) out of my conversation, that he dares 
in this manner assay me ? Why, he hath not been thrice 
in my company ! — What should I say to him I was 
then frugal of my mirth : — heaven forgive me i-^Why, 
ril exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down 
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of men. How shall I be rc .^enged on hfm > for revenged 
I will bc^ as sure as his guts arc made of puddings. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page ! trust me, I was going to 
your house. 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to you. You 
look \evy ill. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I’ll ne'er believe that ; I have to show 
to the contrary. 

Mrs. Pairf. Taith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs. Fo^d Well, I do then ; yet, 1 say, I could show 
you to the contrary . O, mistress Page, gi\e me some 
counsel ! 

Mrs Pas;e. Mliat’s the matter, w^oman ^ 

Mis Ford. O woman, if it were not for one trifling 
respect, 1 could come to such honour ! 

Mrs. Pa^e. Hang the trifle, woman ; take the honour: 
What is it ^ dis|)ense with trifles , — ^what is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an eternal 
moment, or so, I could be knighted. 

Mrs. Page. What ? — thou best ! — Sir Alice Ford ! 
- — These knights will hack ; and so thou shouldst 
not alter the article of thy gentry. 

Mrs. Ford. We burn day-light : — here, read, read 
perceive how I might be knighted. — I shall think the 
worse of fat men, as long as 1 have an eye to make 
difference of men’s liking: And yet he would not swear; 
praised women’s modesty : and gave such orderly and 
well-behaved reproof to alluncomcliness, that 1 would 
have sworn his disposition would have gone to the 
truth of his words : but they do no more adhere and 
keep place together than the hundredth psalm to the 
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tune uf Green Sleet'es. What tem|>est, 1 trow, threw 
this whale, with »o many tun'^ of oil in his belly, ashore 
at Winds(>r How shall I be rL\en^ecl on him ^ 1 think, 
the best way were to entertain him with hope, till the 
wicked fire of hist have melted him in his own grease. 
—Did you exer hear the like - 

Mrs. Pcifrc. Letter for letter; but that thj^ name of 
Page and Ford diff*is ! — To thy great comfort in this 
mysteiy of ill opinions, here's the twin-brother of thy 
letter : but let thine inherit fii-st , for, I protest <-iminc 
never shall. I wan-ant, he hath a thousand of these 
letters, writ with blank sjiare for ditfertmt (sure 

more,) and these are of the second edition He will 
print them out of doubt ; for he (‘ares not w hat he 
puts into the press, when he would put us two 1 had 
rather be a giantess, and lie under mount Pelion. 
Well, I will find you twenty lascivious turtles, ere one 
chaste man. 

Mrs. Ford. "Wliy, this is (lie very same ; the very hand, 
the very words : What doth he think of us ? 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not : It makes me almost 
ready to wrangle with mine own honesty. Til enter- 
tain myself like one that I am not acquainted withal j 
for, sure, unless he know some strain in me, that 
I know not myself, he would never have boarded me 
in this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. Boarding, call you it ? I’ll be sure to keep 
him above deck. 

Jlfr*. Page. So will I j if he come under my hatches. 
I’ll never to sea again. Let’s be revenged on him : let’s 
appoint him a meeting 3 ^ve him a show of comfort 
in his suit ; and lead him on with a fine-baiteHdelay> 
till he hath pawn’d his horip mine I^t of 
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Mrs- Ford Nay, 1 will consent to act any villainy 
apiinst him, that may not sully the chariness of our 
honesty O, that my husband saw this letter 1 it would 
gi\c ilenial food to In'! |euloii«»y 

Mis. Pn^e Why, look, where he comes; and my 
good fnan|too heV as frii* fioni jcalousj, as 1 am from 
gi\inj: him cause, and that, 1 hope, is an unmeasur- 
able distance 

Mrs. Foul You arc the happier woman. 

Mrs. Pave Let’s cousiilt togethu* against this greasy 
knight. Coinehilhtr. [They retirt 


Enter Ford, Pistol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford, ^^'ell, I hope, ii be not **o. 

Pist. Hope is a curtail dog in some affairs . 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

Ford. W^’hy, sir, my wdfe is not young. 

Pist. He wooes both high and low, both rich and 
poor, 

Both young and old, one with another, Ford •, 

He loves thy gally-mawfiy j Ford, perpend. 

Ford. Love my wife ? 

Pist. With liver burning hot : Prevent, or go thou. 
Like sir Aclaeon he, with Ring-wood at thy heels 
O, odious is the name ! 

Ford. What name, sir ? 

Pist. The horn, I say : Farewel. 

Take heed ; have open eye j for thieves do foot by 
night : 

Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo birds do^ 
sing.— 

4way, rir corporal Nym. — - 
BeUeveiLP^I; hesp|||| 


sense. 
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fbrd. I will be patient ; I will find out this. 

Nym. And this is true , [to Pkgi ] I like not the 
humour of hin^ He hath wrong^’d me in some hu- 
mours I should ha\e borne the humoui^d letter to 
her; but 1 ha\e a sword, and it shall bite "upon my 
necessity, llclo^cs ^ourwife, there s the^hort and 
the long. I^Iy name is corpond Nun , 1 sjieak, and I 
avouch. ’Tis tnie — my name is Nym, and Faktaff 
lo\es your wife — Atlieu* I lo\c not the lumiovr of 
bread and cheese , and there's the humour of it. Adieu. 

Nym. 

Fa^f. The humour of it, quoth ’a ! here’s a fellow 
frights humour out of his wits. 

Ford. I will seek out Faktaff. 

Page. I neier heard such a drawling, affecting rogue. 

Ford. If I do find it, well 

Page. 1 will not helifwe such a Catalan though the 
priest o’ th’ town commended him for a true man. 

Ford. ’Tw'as a good sensible feUow . Well. 

Page. How now, Meg ? 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, (leorge — Hark you. 

Mrs. Ford How now, sweet Frank ^ why art thou 
melancholy ? 

Ford I melancholy ! I am not melancholy. — Get you 
home, go. 

Mrs. Ford. ’Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy 
head now'. — Will you go, mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. Have with you — You’ll come to dinneK, 
George ? — Look, who comes yonder : she shall be our 
messenger to this paltry knight. ^^Aside to Mrs. Ford. 

Enter Mistr^ Quickly. 

Mn. Ford. Trust me, I on luf : she’ll fit it. 
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Mrs. Pa^e. You are come io see my daughter Anne ? 

Qiiuk Ay, forsooth j And, 1 pi*ay, how does good 
mistress Anne ^ 

Mrs. Paqr. Go in with us, and see ; we have an hotir’s 
talk with you. 

Mis P\(.i , T/rjf. Ford, and Mrs. jguiCKLY. 

Paqe. ttow n(jw, nmstei Ford ^ 

Ford, You heard what this kna\t* told me ; did you 
not ^ 

Paqe. Yi s j And you heard what the other told me ^ 

Fold. Do you think there is truth in them > 

Paqr. H.ing ’tm, slaves; I do not think the knight 
would (jfFcr it . hut these that accuse him in his intent 
towards our wi\es, are a yoke of his discarded men; 
very rogues, now they be out of ser\ ice. 

Ford. Were they his men ^ 

Paqe. Marry, were they. 

Ford. I like it never the better for that. — Does he 
lie at tlie Garter ? 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If lie should intend this 
voyage towards my wife, I would turn her loose to 
him ; and what he gets more of her than sharp words, 
let it lie on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife ; but I would be 
loath to turn them together : A man may be too confi- 
dent : I would have nothing lie on my head : I cannot 
be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look, where my ranting host of the Garter 
comes : there is cither liquor in his pate, or money in 
his purse, when he looks so merrily. — How now, mine 
host? 
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Enter Host, and Shallow. 

Host. How now, bully-rook thou’rt a gentleman 
cavalero- just ice, 1 s.iy. 

Shal. Hollow, mine host, Hollow. — Gooili^l^i^d 
twenty, good master Page ! Master Page, 
with us ^ we lia^e sport in hand. 

^ Host, Tell him, ca\alero-justice ; tell him, buUy- 
rook. 

Shal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought, bctwet/i sir 
Hugh the Welch priest, and Caius the French doctor. 

Ford. Good mine host o th* (larter, a woi-d with you 

Host. W'hat sav’st thou, bully-rook ^ [They go aside. 

Shal. Will you [to P^(.e 1 ao with us to behold it ^ 
My merry' host Inth had the me<is\u'ing of their 
weapons j and, I think, he hath a|)pt»intcd them con- 
trary places for, believe me, I hear, the parson is no 
jester. Hark, I will tell you what our sport shall be. 

Host, Hast thou no suit against my knight, my guest- 
cavalier ^ 

Ford. None, I protest : but i’ll give you a pottle of 
burnt sack to give me recourse to him, and tcU him, 
my name is Brook ; only for a jest. 

Uosi. My hand, bully: thou shalt have egress and 
regress ; said I well ^ and thy name shall be Brook : It 
is a merry knight. — Will you go on, hearts? 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. 

Page. I have heard, the Frenchman hath good^ skill 
in his rapier. * 

Shal. Tut, sir, I could have told you more : In 
times you stand on distance, your passes, stoccaddM 
and I know not what : ‘tis the heart, master 
’tis here, ’tis here. I ha^ aeen the time^ with my long 
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flword, I would have made you four tall fellows skip 
like rats. 

Host. Here, boys, here, here ! shall we wap ? 

Paf^e. Have with you ; — 1 had rather hear them scold 
[Exeunt Host, Shallow, and Page. 

Pape b<‘ a secure fool, and stands so 
#n^«j k \\s wife’s frailt) , yet I cannot put off my 
opinion 'so easily ; She was in his company at Page’s 
hoii‘=.e ; and, what they made there, I know not Well, 
1 'w ill look further into’l : and I have a disguise to 
sound Falstaff* If I find her honest, 1 lose not my 
labour j if she be otherwise, ’lis labour well bestowed. 

[JExit. 


SCENE II . — A room in the Garter Inn. 


Enter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fal. I w ill not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 

Which 1 with sword will open. — 

1 will retort the sum in equipjige. 

Fal. Not a penny, I have been content, sir, you 
should lay my countenance to pawn : I have grated 
upon my good friends for three reprieves for you and 
your coach-fellow Nym 5 or else you had looked through 
the like a geminy of baboons. 1 am damned in 

hell, swearing to gentlemen my friends, you were 
ki^ldiers, and tall fellows : and when mistress 
the handle of her fan, 1 took’t upon mine 
f oil hadst it not. 

St thou not share ? hadst thou not fifteen 
pence ? 
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FaL Reason, you rog^ue, reason : Think’st thou, I’U 
oiidangcr my soul era/w At a woi-d, hang no more 
about me, I am no gibbet for \ ou — go — short knife 
and a throng 5 — to )our manor ot Ihckt-hatch, go — 
You'll not bear a letter for me, )ou rogue 
upon \our honour^*— h\ , thou uik 
it is as much as 1 can do, to keep the 
honour precise I, I, I in) self sometimes, leii^rtf? the 
fear of hea\en on the left hand, and hidinj^ mine 
honour in mv necessity, am fain to bhuifle, to hedge, 
and to lurch; and yet vou, rogue, uiil ensconce )our 
rags, your cat-a-niountain looks, join led-lattice 
jibnise*?, and \our bold-beat mg oaths, under the shelter 
of your honour ! You will not do u, you > 

Pist. I do relent ; W hat would si thou more of man ^ 

Enter Robin, 

Bob, Sir, here's a woman would sjieak with you. 

fed. Let her approach. 

Enter Mistress Q’tickly. 

Quick, Give your worship good-morrow. 

Fat. Good-morrow, good wife. 

Quick. Not so, an’t please your worship. 

Fal, Good maid, then. 

Quick. I’ll be sworn; as my mother was, the first 
hour I was born. 

Fal. I do believe the swearer : What with me } 

Quick, Shall I vouchsafe your worship a woffd |Mf 
two } 

Fal. Two thous^d, fair woman 3 and rU vouch 
thee the hearing. 

Quick, There is one mistress Ford, sir I pray, come 
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a little nearer this ways : — I myself dwell with master 
doctor Cains. 

Fill Well, on • Mistress Ford, >ou say, 

Yoor worship says very true- 1 pray yOur 
wqgyg|||||||le a little ncar(‘r this wavs. 

mint thee, nobody hears: — mine own 
ne own profile. 

Q}ncJf. Are thev so ' Hea\cn bless them, and make 
them his ser\anls ’ 

Fal Wi 11 Misrres<i Ford ‘wdiat of her ^ 

Quuk. Whv, sir, she\ a good creature. LoT*(k lord ! 
your worship’s a wanton: Well, heaven forgi>e you, 
and all of u*?, 1 pr.tv ’ 

Fol. Mistress Ford ; — come, mistress Ford, — 

Quick, Marry, this is tlie short and the long of it j 
you lia^e brought her into such a canaries, as ’tis 
wonderful. The bc-t couitier of them all, when the 
court lay at Windsor, could ne\er ha%e brought her 
to such a canary. Yet there has been knights, and 
lords, and gentlemen, with their coaches ; 1 warrant 
you, coach after coacli, letter after letter, gift after 
gift , smelling su sweetly, (all musk,) and so rushling, 
I warrant you, in silk and gold j and in such alligant 
terms j and in such wine and sugar of the best, and 
the fairest, that would have won any woman’s heart ; 
and, 1 warrant you, they could never get an eye-wink 
of her, — I had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning : but I defy all angels, (in any such sort, as 
they say,) but in the way of honesty : — and, I warrant 
^ii*;»they could never get her so much as sip on a cup 
the proudest of them all : and yet there has been 
earls, nay, which is more, pensioners 3 but^ 1 warrant 
you^ all is one with her. 
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Fd, But what says she to me ? be brief, my good 
she Mercury. 

Quick. Marry, she hath received your letter ; for the 
which she thanks you a thousand times : and she ^ves 
you to notify, that her husband will be aWllMSt Win 
his house between ten and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eloen > 

Quick. Ay, forsooth ; and then you may come and 
see the picture, she says, that you wot of j-v^master 
Ford, her husband, be from home. Alas ! the 
sweet w'oman leads an ill life \rith him ; he’s a very 
jealousy man ^ she leads a vei*y frampold life with him> 
good heart. 

Fnl. Ten and eleven 5 Woman, commend me to her , 
1 will not fail her. 

Quick. Why, you say well : But I have another 
messenger to your worship : Mistress Page hath her 
hearty commendations to you too;— and let me tell 
you in your ear, she’s as fartuous a civil modest wife, 
and one (1 tell you) that will not miss you morning 
nor evening prayer, as any is in VVindsor, whoe’er be 
the other : and she bade me tell your worship, that her 
husband is seldom from home ^ but, she hopes, there 
will come a time. 1 never knew a woman so dote upon 
a man ; surely, I think you have charms, la ; yes, in 
truth. 

Fd, Not I, 1 assure thee ^ setting the attraction of 
my good parts aside, 1 have no other charms. 

Quxe/r. Blessing on your heart for’t ! 

Fd. But, 1 pray thee, tell me this ; has' Ford's wife^ 
and Page's wife, acquainted each other how they faw 
me ? ' 

Quick, That were a jest, indeed Jr— they have not so 
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little prace, I ■ — that wore a trick, indeed ! But 

mistress P.ipe would desire you to send her your little 
pape, of tdl loves, her husband has a man ellous in- 
fection to the little paee and, truly, master Pape is 

Windsor leads a better 
site (IcK's , do what she will, say what she 
wll, take all, po to bod when she list, rise when 

she list, all is tis^e will , and, trulv, she deserves it: 
for if then' l>e a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. 
You must send her your page ; no remedy. 

Fal Why. I wdl ' 

Quick Nay, hut do so then • and, look you, he may 
come and po hot ween \on both ; and, in any case, ha\e 
a nay- word, that you may know one another's mind, 
and the bov never need to understand any thing ; for 
*tis not c:ood that chilchen should know any wickedness : 
old folks, you know, ha\e discretion, as they say, and 
the world 

Fal Fare thee well : commend mo to them both : 
there’s my purse, I am yet thy debtor — Boy, go 
along with this woman,— This news distracts me ! 

[Exeunt Ouickly and Robin. 

Pist This punk is one of Cupid*^ carriers • • — 

Clap on more sads , pursue, up with your fights 5 
Give fire 3 she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all ! 

[Exit Pistol. 

Fal. Say’st thou so, old Jack ^ go thy wavs ; I’ll 
make more of thy old body than 1 have done. Will they 
yet look after thee ^ I^'ilt thou, after the expence of so 
much money, be now a gainer ? Good body, I thank 
thee : Let thtm say, ’tis grossly donej so it be fisdrly 
done, no matter. 
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Enter Bardolph 

Bard Sir John, there s one master Brook below 
would fain spt^ak with voii. and bi^ acquainted with 
you , and hath sent \oui* woiship a inonung's draught 
of sack 

Fal Brook, is his name ? 

Bard. A\ , sir 

Fal Call him in , [Eii/ B ardolph ] SuchJlrooks 
are welcome to me, that o i illow sm h liquor Ah ’ ha * 
misti*es*» Ford and mialreas Pa^e, ha\e 1 encompassed 
you ' go to ita * 

Re-enter Bardolph, nith Ford dn^guised 

Ford Bless )0u, sii 

Fal And \ou, <-ii Would \ou sp(‘ak with me ^ 

Ford I make bold, to press with so little prepanition 
upon toil. 

Fat You re welcome, Whit’s )^our wilP Give us 
leave, drawer [Lxit Bardolph. 

Ford Sir, I am a gentleman that have siient much ; 
my n ime is Brook 

Fal. Good master Brook, 1 desire more acquaintance 
of )OU. 

Ford. Good sir John, I sue for yours : not to charge 
you } for I must let you understand, 1 think myself in 
better plight for a lender than you are * the which hath 
something embolden'd me to this unseasoned intrusion | 
for they say, if money go befoi*e, all ways do lie open. 

Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford. Troth, and 1 have a bag of money here troubles 
me : if you will help me to bear it, sir Joho^ take all, 
pr half, for easing me of the carriage. 
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Fal. Sir, I know not how 1 may dcser\’e to be your 
porter. 

Ford I will tell you, sir, if you will give me the 
hearing. 

Speak, good master Brook 3 1 shall be glad to 
be your 3 #\ani. 

Ff>rd Sii , I hear you are a scholar, — I will be brief 

with you ; and vou have been a man long known 

to me, though I l\a(I never ‘‘O good means, as desire, 
to make myself a(‘(|uainted with }OU. 1 .shall discover 
a thing to \ou, wherein I must very much lay open mine 
own imperfection but, good sii‘ John, a.s you have one 
eye upon iny follies, as you hear them unfolded, turn 
another into the register of your own ; that 1 may pass 
with a leproof the easier, sith you yourself know, how 
easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir 3 proceed. 

Ford There is a gentlewoman in this town, her 
husband’s name is Ford. 

Fal Well, sir. 

Ford. I hav e long loved her, and, I protest to you, 
bestowed mu».h on her 3 followed her with a doting 
observance ; engrossed opportunities to meet her 3 fee’d 
every slight occasion, that could but niggardly give 
me sight of her; not only bought many presents 
to give her, but have given largely to many, to know 
what she would have given : briefly, 1 have pui'sued 
her, as love hath pursued me 3 which hath been, on the 
wing of all occasions. But whatsoever 1 have merited, 
either in my mind, or in my means, meed, 1 aiiy|fre, 
I have received none ; unless experience be a jewel : 
that 1 have purchased at an infinite late 3 and that hath 
taught me to say this : 
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Ijn^f like a shadmt JHes^ when suhsianrt leve yurtuci ; 

Pursuing that that flies ^ and ftgtng what pursues. 

Fal Have you received no promise of satisfaction at 
her hands > 

Fmrd. Newr. 

Fal. Have you importuned her to such a purpose ? 

Ford. Ne\er, 

Fal. Of what quality was your loic then ^ 

Ford. Like a fair house, built upon another -Gian’s 
ground ; so that I have lo‘)t my edifice^ by mistaking 
the place where 1 erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded this to me ? 

Ford. When I have tol<l you that, I ha\e told you all. 
Some say, that, though she appear honest to me, yet. 
In other places, she enlargeth her mirth so far, that 
there is shrewd constmetion made of her. Now, sir 
John, here is the heml of my purpose : You are a 
gentleman of excellent breeding, admiiable discourse, 
of great admittance, authentick in your place and 
person, generally allowed for your many war-like, 
court -like, and learned prcpai'atiuns. 

Fal. O, sir ! 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it : — There is money j 
spend it, spend it ; spend more ; spend all 1 have ; only 
give me so much of your time in exchange of it, as to 
j^y an amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife : 
,iise your art of wooing, win her to consent to you ; if 
any man may, you may as soon as any. 

Fal. Would it apply well to the vehcmency of your 
afiection, that I should win what you would enjoy ? 
MethinLs, you prescribe to yourself very preposterously. 

Ford. O, understand my drift ! she dwells so securely 
on the excellency of her honour, that the foUy of my 
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soul dares not present itself, she is too bright to be 
looked against. Now, could 1 come to her with any 
detection in my hand, iny desires had instance and 
argument to commend themselves ; 1 could drive her 
then fi*om the ward of her purity, her reputation, her 
marriage vow*, and a thou'^.ind other her defencesj 
\vhi< h now are too strongly embattled against me : 
Wliat sa\ you to’t, sir John ^ 

F(iL Ma-^ter Brook, 1 will first make bold with youi 
money ; next, give me your h.and ; and last, as I am 
a gentleman, >ou shall, if you will, enjoy Ford's wife, 

Foi d. O good sir ! 

Fal Master Brook, I say you shall. 

Ford Want no money, si» John, you shall want none. 

Fal. Want no mistress Ford, master Brook, you shall 
want none. I shall be with her, (I may tell you,) by 
her own appointment ; even as vou came in to me, her 
assistant, or go-between, parted from me : 1 say, I shall 
be with her between ten and eleven ; for at that time 
the jeahuis rascally knave, her husband, will be forth. 
Come vou to me at night j you shall know how I speed. 

Ford. I an blest in your acquaintance. Do you 
know Ford, sir ? 

Fal. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave ! I know him 
not : — yet 1 wrong him, to call him poor j they say, 
the jealous wittolly knave hath masses of money; for 
the which his wife seems to me w'ell-favoured. I will 
use her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue’s coffer j and 
there’s my harvest-home. 

Ford. I would you knew Ford, sir ; that you might 
avoid him, if you saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue! I will 
stare him out of his wits > 1 will awe him with my 
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cud^l : it shall hang like a meteor oVr the cuckold’s^ 
horns : master Brook, thou «ihaU know, 1 will jn-etio- 
minate o’er the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his 
wife — Come to me soon at night — Ford’s a kna^e^ 
and 1 will agirra^ate his stile, thou, master Br<x)k, 
shalt know' him for a knave and cuckold <‘oine to 
roe soon at night. [Eii/. 

Ford. What a damned Epicui'can rascal is this ^ — 
My heart is ready to crack with impatience - 7 »«AVho 
says, thi^ is improvident jealous\ ^ jviy wife hath sent 
to him, the hour is fixed, the matr'li is made Would 
any man have thought this' — Sec the hell of having 
a false woman ’ mv bed shall be abused, inv coflrei*s 
ransacked, my reputation gnavvn at , and I shall not 
only receive this villainous wrong, but stand under the 
adoption of abominable terms, and h\ him that does me 
this wrong Terms ’ names* — Amaimon sounds well; 
Lucifer, well; Barbason, well, \et they are devils* 
additions, the names of fiends but cuckold ! wittol- 
cuckold ! the devil himself hath not such a name Page 
is an ass, a secure ass; he will trust his wife, he will 
not be jealous : 1 will rather tiust a Fleming wdth my 
butter, pai'son Hugh the Welchman with my cheese, an 
liishman with my aqua-vitae bottle, or a thief to walk 
my ambling gelding, than my wife with herself, then 
Ishe plots, then she ruminates, then she devises: and 
what they think ih their hearts they may effect, they 
will break their hearts but they will effect. Heaven 
be praised for my jealousy !— Eleven o’clock the hour ; 
—I will prevent this, detect my wife, be itevenged on 
Falstaff, and laugh at Page. 1 will about it ; better 
three hours too soon, than a minute too late. Fie, fie^ 
fie! cuckold! cuckold! cuckold! 
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SCENE IH — mndsor Park, 

Enter C\ivs and Rugby 

Cains. Jack Rugby ! 

kus^. Sir. 

( aius Vat is lie clock, Jack ^ 

ku^. Tis past tlie hour, sir, that sir Hugh promised 
to meet. 

Cains. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he is no 
come j he has pray his Pible lell, dat he is no come: 
by gai Jack Rugby, he is dead already, if he be come. 

Rui(. He is wise, sir j he knew, your woi'ship would 
kill him, if he came. 

Cdius. By gar, de herring is no dead, so as I vill kill 
him. Take your rapiei. Jack j I \ ill tell you how I vill 
kill hini. 

Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 

Caim. Villainy, take your rapier, 

Ru^. Forbear 3 here’s company. 

Enter Host, Shallow, Slendeb, and Page 

Host. ’Bless thee, bully doctor. 

Shal. ’Save you, master doctor Caius. 

Page. Now, good master doctor ! 

Slen, Gi^e you good-morrow, sir, 

Caius, Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come 
for ? 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to see thee 
traverse, to see thee here, to see thee there ; to see thee 
pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy distance thy 
montant. Is he dead, my Ethiopian ? is he dead, my 
Francisco ? ha, bully ! What says my .Ssculapius i 
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^ my Galen’ my heart of elder ? ha ! is he dead, bully 
Stale ? is he dead > 

Caius. By giir, he is de coward Jack priest of the 
▼orld ; he is not show his face 

Host Thou art a Castilian king, Urinal ! Hector of 
Greece, my boy ! 

Caius. 1 pray jou, bear \ it ness that me have stay six 
or seven, two, tree hours for him, and he is no come. 

SM. He is the wiser man. master doctor, h^ is a 
curer of souls, and you a cuivr of bodies , if you ‘should 
fight, you go against the hair of your professions } is it 
not true, master Page ’ 

Page. Master Shallow, you ha\e youi’self been a great 
fighter, though now a man of ix^ace. 

Shal, Bodykins, master Page, though I now' be old, 
and of the peace, if I sec a sword out, my finger itches 
to make one : though we are justicea, and doctoi’s, and 
churchmen, master Page, we have some salt of our 
youth in usj w^e arc the sons of women, master Page. 

Page. Tis true, master Shallow 

Shah It will be found so, master Page. Master doc- 
tor Caius, 1 am come to fetch you home. I am sworn 
of the peace ; you have show'ed yourself a wise physician, 
and sir Hugh hath shown himself a wise and patient 
^hurchman *. you must go with me, master doctor. 

' Host Pardon, guest justice : — A word, monsieur 
Muck-watcr. 

Cairn, Muck-vater ! vat is dat ? 

Host, Muck-water, in our English tongue is valour^ 
bully. 

Caius, By gar, then 1 have as much muck-vater as dc 
Englishman Scurvy jack-dog priest ! by gar, me 
vill cut his ears. 
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Host. He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully. 

Caius. Clappcr-(le-claw ! vat is dat ^ 

Host. That ib, he will make thee amends. 

Ouus. By gar, me do look, he shall clapper-de-claw 
me ; for, by gar, me ^^\\ ha^e it. 

}I)st. And 1 will pro\oke him to’l, or let him wag. 

Laius. Me tank }OU for dat. 

Host. And njorco\er, bully, — But first, master guest, 
and master Page, and eke cavalero Slender, go you 
through the town to Frogmore. [Aside to them. 

Pa^e. Sir Hugh is there, is he ? 

Hosi. He is there : see what humour he is in j and 
I will bring the doctor about by the fields : will it do 
well ? 

Shal. We will do it. 

Page. Shal. and Slen. Adieu, good master doctor. 

[Ejceunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Caitis. By gar, me vill kill de priest 5 for he speak 
for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Lei him die : but, first, sheath thy impatience j 
throw cold water on thy choler : go about the fields 
with me through Frogmore j I will bring thee where 
mistress Anne Page is, at a farm-house a feasting 5 and 
thou shalt woo her : Cry'd game, said 1 well ? 

Caius. By gar, me tank you for dat : by gar, I lovfi 
you ; and I shall procure-a you de good guest, de earl, 
de knight, de lords, de gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which, I will be thy ^versary towards 
Anne Page ; said 1 well ? 

Caius. By gar, ’tis good ^ veil said. 

Host. Let us wag then. ^ 

Cams. Come at my heels. Jack Rugby. [Exemt. 
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SCENE I. — A Field near Frogmare, 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans awd Simple. 

Eva. I pray you now, good master Slender’s s^n ing- 
man, and fiiend Sini[)le bv your name, which w’av ]ia\e 
you looked for master Caius, that calls himself Doctor 
of Physick ^ 

Sim. Many, sir, thocity-warfl. the park -ward, cvei-y 
wayj old Windsor way, and every way but the town 
way. 

Eva, I most fehcinently desire you, you will also look 
way. 

.Sim. I will, sir. 

Eva. Tless my soul ! how full of cholers I am, and 
tremplii^lMr mind ! — 1 shall be glad, if he have deceived 
me : — tow melancholies I am ! — 1 will knog his urinals 
about his knave's costard, when 1 have go^ oppoKu- 
nities for the 'ork : — ’plcss my soul ! [^Sings. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals : 

There will we make our peds of rosesy 
And a thousand fragrant posits. 

To shallow' ■ 

’Mercy on me ! I have a great dispositions to cry. 

MehdUms birds sing madrigals 
fFhtn as i sat in Pabiflon,’— 

And a thousand vagram posies. 

To shallow-^— 

8m. Yonder he is coming, this way, sir Hugh. 
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He’s welcome : 

To shallow rirerSy to whose falls^’^ 

Heaven {iro^pcr tlic right ! — What weapons has he ^ 

Sim. No weapon^, sir There comes my ma^^ter, 
master Shallow, and another gentleman from Frog- 
more o\er the stile, this way. 

Eva. Pray you^ gi>c me iii) gownj or else keep it in 
your arms. 

Enter Pagf, Shallow^ and Slen'DER. 

Shal. Hotv now, master parson ? Good-morrow, good 
sir Hugh. Keep a gamester ft om the dice, and a good 
student from his book, and it is wonderful. 

Slen. Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 

Page, Save you, good sir Hugh ! 

Eva. ’Plcss you from his mercy sake, all of you ! 

Shal. What! the sword and the word ! doyoustul^T' 
them both, master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doubleipiPhose, 
this raw rheuinatick day ^ 

Eva. There is i-easons and causes for it. 

Page. We are come to you, to do a good office^ 
master parson. 

Eva. Fery well : What is it ? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, who 
belike, having received wrong by some person, is at 
most odds with his own gravity and patience, that ever 
you saw. 

Shal. I have lived fourscore years, and upward j I 
never heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning^ 
so wide of his own respect 
Eva. What is he ? 
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Page, I think you know him ^ master doctor < 
the renowned Frtmch physician. 

Eva. Got’s will, and his passion of ir.y heart ! 1 had 
as lief you would tell me of a mess of ]K)rridge. 

Page. Why ? 

Eva. He lias no more knowledge in Hihocratcs and 
Galen,— and he is a knave lx*sides ; a cowardly knave^ 
as you would desires to be acquainted withal. ^ 

Page. 1 waiTant you^ he s the man should fight with 
him. 

Slen. O, sweet Anne Page ! 

Shai It appears so, by his wea|pns : — Keep them 
asunder 5 — here comes doctor Caiutit. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Rugby. 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in your weapon. 

Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host. Disarm them, and let them question ; let them 
keep tliei|)^Jimbs whole, and hack our English. 

Caius, I pray you, let>a me sfieak a word vit your 
ear : Verefore vill you not meet a-me ? 

Eva. Pray you, use your patience : In good time. 

Cauk. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, John 
ape. 

Eva. Pray you, let us not be laughing-stogs to other 
men's humoura ^ 1 desire you in friendship, and I will 
one way or other make you amends 1 will knog your 
urinals about your knave's cogseomb, for missing your 
meetings and appointments. 

Cains. DiaUe / — ^Jack Rugby, — mine Host de Jarterre, 
liave 1 not stay for him, to kill him ? have 1 not, at de 
place I did appoint ? 

Eva, As 1 am a Christians soul, now, look you, this 
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IS ftlace appointed ; I'll be judgement by mine host 
of the Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say, Giiallia and Gaul, French and 
Welch j soul-curer and body-cui*er. 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good ! excellent ! 

Host. Peace, 1 say; hear mine host of the Garter. 
Am 1 politick ? am 1 subtle ^ am I a Machiavel > Shall 
I lose my doctor ? no ; he gives me the [>otions, and 
the motions. Shall 1 lose my parson } my priest ? my 
sir Hugh ? no ; he gives me the proverbs and the no- 
verbs. — Give me thy hand, terrestrial; so: — Give me 
thy hand celestial ; — Boys of art, I have deceived 

you both ; 1 have directed you to wi‘ong places : your 
heails are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt 
sack be the issue. — ^omc, lay their swords to pawn 
Follow me, lad of peace ; follow, follow, follow. 

Shah Trust me, a mad host Follow, gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen. O, sweet Anne Page ! 

{^Exeunt Shallow, Slender, Page, and Host. 

Caius. Ha ! dc 1 perceive dat ? have you make-a de 
sot of us ? ha, ha ! 

Eva. This is well ; he has made us his vlouting-stog. 
—I desire you, that we may be friends ; and let us 
knog our prains together, to be revenge on this same 
scall, scurvy, cogging companion, the host of the 
Garter. 

Caius. By gar, vit all my heart ; he promise to bring 
me vere is Anne Page : by gar, he deceive me too. 

Eva. Well, I will smile his noddles Pray you, ’ 
follow. lExeunt 
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SCENE II. — The street in Windsor, 

Enter Mutress Page and Robin. 

Mrs, Page, Nay, keep your little gallant ; you 
were wont to be a follower, but now you are a leader : 
Whether had you rather, lead mine eyes, or eye your 
master’s heels ? 

Eoh. 1 had rather, forsooth, go before you like a 
man, than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page, O you are a flattering boy , now, I see, 
you'll be a courtier. 

Enter Fori^. 

Ford. WeD met, mistress Page : Whither go you ’ 

Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife : Is she at 
home ? 

Ford. Ay 5 and as idle as she may hang together, for 
want of company : 1 think, if your husbands were dead, 
you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — ^two other husbands. 

Ford. Wiere had you this pretty weather-cock ? 

^rs. Page. 1 cannot tell what the dickens his name 
is my husband had him of : Wliat do you call your 
knight’s name, sirrah ? 

Roh. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff ! 

Mrs. Page. He, he j I can never hit on’s name.— 
There is such a league between my good man and he ! 
—Is your wife at home, indeed ? 

Ford. Indeed, she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir j— I am sick, till I see 
her. [Exeunt Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any brains ? hath he any eyes ? bath 
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he any thinking ? Sure, they sleep ; he hath no use of 
them. Why, this boy will cariy a letter twenty miles, 
as easy as a cannon will shoot point-blank twelve 
score. He pieces-out his wife’s inclination ; he gives 
her folly motion, and advantage : and now she’s going 
to my wife, and Falstatf’s boy with her. A man may 
hear this shower sing in the wind ! — and FalstaflF’s boy 
with her ! — Good plots ! — they are laid 5 and our re- 
volted wives share damnation together. Well j I will 
take him, then torture my wife, pluck the borrowed 
veil of modesty fi*om the so seeming mistress Page, 
divulge Page himself for a secure and wilful Actaeon ; 
and to these \ iolent proceetUngs all my neighbours shall 
cry aim. [Clock stnkesi] The clock gives me my cue, 
and my assurance bids me search ; there 1 shall find 
Falstaff : 1 shall be leather praised for this, than mocked ^ 
for it is as positive as the earth is firm, that Falstaff is 
there : I will go. 

j Enter Page, Shallow, Slender, Host, Sir Hugh 
Evans, Caius, and Rugby. 

ShaL Page, ^c. Well met, master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot : I have good cheer at 
home j and, I pray you, all go with me. 

ShaL I must excuse myself, master Ford. 

Skn. And so must 1, sir we have appointed to dine 
with mistress Anne, and 1 would not break with her 
for more money than I’ll sj)eak of. 

Shot. We have lingered about a match between Anne 
Page and my cousin Slender, and this day we shall have 
our answer. 

Slen, I hope, I have your good will, father Page. 

Poge. You have, master Slender } I stand wholly for 
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you:— but my wife, master doctor, b for you 
altogether. 

Coins, Ay, by gar ; and de maid is lovc-a me j my 
Rursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 

Host. What say you to young master Fenton? he 
capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, 
he speaks holyday, he smells April and May: he will 
cairy’t, he will carry^t^ ’tis in his buttons > he will 
carry’t. ^ 

Page, Not by my consent, I promise you. The 
gentleman is of no having : he kept company with the 
wild Prince and Poins ; he is of too high a region, he 
knows too much. No, he shall not knit a knot in his 
fortunes with the finger of my substance : if he take 
her, let him take her simply \ the wealth I have waits 
on my consent, and my consent goes not that way. 

Ford. 1 beseech you, heartily, some of you go home 
with me to dinner : besides your cheer, you shall have 

sport ; 1 will show you a monster. Master doctor, 

you shall go j — so shall you, master Page ; — and you, 
sir Hugh.. 

Shal. Well, fere you well : — we shall have the freer 
wooing at master Page’s. 

[Exeunt Shallow and Slender. 

Cains. Go home, John Rugby 5 I come anon. 

[Exit Rugby. 

Host, Farewell, my hearts: I will to my honest 
pbwht FalstafT, and drink canary with him. 

« lExit Host. 

Rrd. [Aside.^ I think, I shall drink in pipe-wine 
fiwt with him j Til make him dance. Will you go, 
gentles ? 

AU, Have with you, to see this monster. [Exeunt 
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SCENE III .— Room in Ford’s House, 


Enter Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page. 

Mrs, Ford What, John ! what, Robert ? 

Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly : Is the buck-basket— 

Mrs. Ford. 1 warrant : — ^What, Robin, 1 say. 

Enter Sei^vants with a Basket. 

Mrs. Page Come, come, come. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it doun. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge ; we must be 
brief. 

Mrs Ford. Marrj^ as I told you before, John, and 
Robert, be ready here liard by in the brew house j and 
when I suddenly call \ou, come forth, and (without 
any pause, or staggering,) take this basket on your 
shoulders • that done, trudge with it in all haste, and 
carry it among the whitsters in Datchet mead, and 
there empty it in the muddy ditch, close by the Thames 
side. 

Mrs Page You will do it^? 

Mrs Ford. I have told them over and over j they lack 
no dii'ection : Be gone, and come when you are called. 

[Exeunt Servants. 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. 

Enter Robin. 


Mrs. For4. How now, my eyas-musket? what 
with you ? 

Rob. My master sir John is come in at your 
door, mistress Ford ; and requests your company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack-a-lent, have you 
true to us ? 

Rob. Ay, m be sworn : My master knows not qf 
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your being here ; and hath threatened to put me into 
everlasting liberty, if I tell you of it j for, he swears^ 
he'll turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou’rt a good boy ; this secrecy of thine 
shall be a tailor to thee, and shall make thee a new 
doublet and hose. — rii go hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do so : — Go tell thy master, 1 am alone. 
Mistress Page, I'emember you your cue. [Exit Robin. 

Mrs, Page. I warrant thee^ if 1 do not act ii, hiss 
me. [Exit Mrs Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Go to then ; we'll use thi^ unwholesome 
humidity, this gross w^atiy^ pumpion j — we’ll teach him 
to know turtles from jays. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Have J caught thee, mtj heavenly jewel ^ Why, 
now let me die, for 1 have lived long enough ; thb is 
the jjeriod of niy ambition : O this blessed hour ! 

Mrs, Ford. O sweet sir John ! 

Fal. Misti'ess Ford, J cannot cog, 1 cannot prate, 
mistress FoitJ. Now shall I sin in my wish • I would 
thy husband were dead ; I’ll speak it befoi*e the best 
lord, I would make thee my lady. 

Mrs. Ford. I your lady, sir John ! alas, I should be 
a pitiful lady. 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such another ; 
I.«ee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : Thou 
, hast the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes 
the Ihip-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian 
admittance. 

Mrs. Ford, A plain kerchief, sir John : my brows 
nothing else 3 nor that well neither. ^ 
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Fal. Thou art a traitor to say so ; thou would’st 
make an absolute courtier ; and the firm fixture of thy 
foot would i^ive nn excellent motion to thy gait, in a 
semi-circled farthingale. 1 see what thou wert, if 
fortune thy foe were not j nature is thy fiiend : Come, 
thou canst not hide it. 

Mrs. Ford. Believe me, there’s no such thing in 
me. 

Fal. What made me love thee ? let that persuade 
thee, there’s something extraordinary in thee. Come, 
I cannot cog, and su\, thou art this and that, like a 
many of these lisping haw-thorn buds, that come like 
women in men’s Jipparel, and smell like Buckler’s-bury 
in simple-time ; I cannot : but I love thee j none but 
thee ; and thou deservest it. 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir ; I fear, you love 
mistress Page, 

Fal. Thou might’st as well say, 1 love to walk by the 
Counter-gate j which is as hateful to me as the reek of 
a lime- kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. WpII, heaven knows, how I love you j and 
you shall one day find it. 

Fal. Keep in that mind j I’ll deserve it. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you do j or else 
I could not be in that mind. 

Rob. [within.'] Mistress Ford, mistress Ford ! here’s 
mistiess Page at the door, sweating, and blowing, and 
looking wildly, and would needs speak with you 
presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me ; 1 will ensconce me beftind 
the arras. 

Mrs. Ford, Pray you, do so 5 she’s a very tattling 
woman. — [Falstaff hi^s himself 
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Enter Mistress Page and Robik. 

What’s the matter ? how now ? 

Mrs. Page. O ini'^trchs Ford, what have you done ? 
You’re shamed, you are overthrown, you are undone 
for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What’s the matter, good mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. O well-a-day, mistress Ford ! having an 
honest man to your husband, to give him such cause 
of suspicion ! 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ? — Out upon you ! 
how am I mistook in you ^ 

Mrs. Ford Why, alas ! what’s the matter ? 

Mrs. Page. Your husband’s coming hither, woman, 
with all the officers in Windsor, to search ft)r a gentle- 
man, that, he says, is here now in the house, by your 
consent, to take an ill advantage of his a’osence : You 
are undone. 

Mrs. Ford. Speak louder. — [Aside.'] — ’Tis not so, I 
hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that you have 
such a man here ; but ’tis most certain your husband’s 
coining with half W^indsor at his heels, to search for 
such a one. I come before to tell you : If you know 
yourself clear, why I am glad of it : but if you have a 
fiiend here, convey, convey him out. Be not amazed ; 
call all your senses to you ; defend your reputation, or 
bid fareweU to your good life for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do ? — There is a gentleman^ 
my dear friend 3 and 1 fear not mine own shame^ so 
much as his peril ; 1 had rather than a thousand pound, 

were out of the house. 
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Mrs Pa^e. For shame, never stand you had rather^ 
and you had rather ; your hu<^band*8 here at hand^ 
bethink you of some conveyance : in the house you 
cannot hide him. — O, how have you deceived me !— 
Look, here is a basket , if he he of any reasonable 
stature, he may creep in here j and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking- Oi‘, it is 
whiting-time, send him by your two men to Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs. Ford. He’s too big to go in there : What shall 
1 do ? 

Re-enter Falstait. 

Fal. Let me see’t, let me see’t ! O let me sce't ! I’ll 
in. I’ll in ; — follow your fiiend’s counsel i — I’ll in. 

Mrs, Page. What! sir John Falstaff! Are these your 
letters, knight ? 

Fal, 1 love thee, and none but thee ; help me away : 
let me creep in here ; I’ll never 

\_He goes into the basket; they cover him with foul linen. 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, boy : Call your 
men, mistress Ford : — ^You dissembling knight ! 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Robert, John ! [Exit Robin. 
Re-enter Servants.] Go take up these clothes here, 
quickly ; Where’s the cowl-staff ? look, how you 
drumble : carry them to the laundress in Datchet 
mead \ quickly, come. 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Pray you, come near: if 1 suspect witilbut 
cause, why then make sport at me, then let me be jovtt 
jest } * I deserve it. — How now ? whither bear vou tios i 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 
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Mrs, Ford. Why, what have you to do whither they 
bear it ? You were best meddle with buck-washing. 

Ford. Buck ? I would 1 could wash myself of the 
buck ! Buck, buck, buck ? Ay, buck j I warrant you, 
buck j and of the season too j it shall appear. [Exeunt 
Servants with the basket. Gentlemen, I have dreamed 
to-night 5 ril tell you my dream. Here, here, here be 
my keys : ascend my chambei*s, search, seek, fin 5 j out : 
I’ll warrant, we’ll unkennel the fox . — Let me stop this 
way first : — So, now uncajK?. 

Page. Good master Ford, Be contented : you wrong 
yourself too much. 

Ford. Tine, master Page. — Up, gentlemen ; you shall 
see sport anon : follow me, gentlemen. [£riL 

Eva. This is fery fantastical humours, and jealousies. 

Cains. By gar, ’tis no de fashion of France : it is not 
jealous in France. 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen , see the issue ot 
his search. [Exeunt Evans, Page, and Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in 
this ? 

Mrs. Ford. 1 know not which pleases me better, that 
my husband is deceived, or sir John. 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he in, when your 
husband asked who was in the basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have need of 
washing ; so throwing him into the water will do him 
a benefit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal ! *I would all 
of the same strain were in the same distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think, my husband hath some special 
suspicion of FalstaflTs being here j for I never saw hiqi 
so gross in his jealousy till now. 
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Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot lo try that : And wc will 
yet have more tricks with Falstaff : hib dissolute disease 
will scarce ohev this medicine. 

Mrs Ford Shall we send that foolish carrion, mis- 
tress Quicklv, to him, and excuse his throwing into 
the water, ami give him another hoj)e, to betray him 
to another jninishment > 

Mrs Paue Ue’ll do it; let him be sent for to- 
morrow, eight otloek, to have amends. 

Re-enter Ford, Paol, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford 1 cannot find him - may be the knave bragged 
of that he could not compass. 

Mrs. Pa i Heard you that ? 

Mrs Ford. Av , ay, peace : — ^You use me well, master 
Ford, do ytui ? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than your 
thoughts ! 

Ford. Amen. 

Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty wrong master 
Ford. 

Ford. Ay, ay 5 I must bear it. 

Eva. If there be any pody in the house, and in the 
chambers, and in the cogers, and in the presses, heaven 
forgive my sins at the day of judgement ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too 5 dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, fie, master Ford ! are you not ashamed ? 
What spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? 
I would not have your distemper in this kind, for the 
wealth of Windsor Castle. 

Ford. 'Tis my fisiult, master Page : I suffer for it. 

Eva, You suffer for a pad conscience: your wife 
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is as honest a *omans, as I will desires among five 
thousand^ and five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, 1 see *tis an honest woman. 

Ford. Well j — 1 promised you a dinner:— Come, 
come, walk in the park : 1 pray you, pardon me ; 
1 will hereafter make known to you, why I have 
done this. — Come, wife 3 — come, mistress Pagej I 
pray you pardon me 3 pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let’s go in, gentlemen 5 but, trust mo, we’ll 
mock him. I do invite you to-morrow morning 
to my house to breakfast 3 after, we’ll a bii'ding 
together 3 I have a fine hawk for the bush : Shall it 
be so ? 

Ford. Any thing. 

Eva. If there is one, I shall make two in the company. 

Caius. If there be one or two, 1 shall make-a de turd. 

Eva. In your teeth . for shame. 

Ford. Pray you go, master F;»ge. 

Eva. 1 pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on 
the lousy knave, mine host. 

Caius. Dat is good 5 by gar, vit all my heart. 

£oa. A lousy knave 3 to have his gibes, and his 
mockeries. lExeunt. 

SCENE IV. —A room in Page’s House. 

Enter Fenton and Mistress Anne Page. 

Fent. I see, I cannot get thy fether’s love ; 
Therefore, no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 

Anne. Alas ! how then ? 

Feat. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object, I am too great of birth ; ^ 
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And that, itiy state being gall’d with my expence, 

I seek to heal it only by his wealth : 

Besides these, other bars he lajs before me,— 

My riots past, my wild societies 5 
And tells me, 'tis a thing impossible 
1 should love thee, but as a property. 

Anne, May be, he tells you true. 

Pent. No, heaven so speed me in my time to come ! 
Albeit, I will confess, thy father’s we^th 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne : 

Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in scaled bags ; 

And ’tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Anne, Gentle master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father’s lo\e ; still seek it, sir : 

If opportunity and humblest suit 

Cannot attain it, why then. — Hark you hither. 

[TViey converse apart. 

Enter SHAi.i.ow, Slender, and Mrs, Quickly. 

Shal. Break their talk, mistress Quickly ; my kinsman 
shall speak for himself. 

Slen, I’ll make a shaft or a bolt on*t : slid, ’tis but 
venturing. 

’ Shal. Be not dismay’d. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me : I care not for 
that, — but that I am afeard. 

Quick. Hark ye 3 master Slender would speak a word 
with you. 

Anne, I come to him.— Thb is my father’s choice. 

O, what a world of vile ill-£aivour*d faults 
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Looks hahdsome in three hundred pounds a-year ! 

[Aside. 

Quick. And ho^v does §ood master Fenton? Pray 
you, a word with you, 

Shal. She*s coming 3 to her^ coz. O boy, thou hadst 
a father ! 

Slen. I had a father, mistress Anne 3 — ^niy uncle can 
tell you good jests of him : — ^Piay you, un^e, tell 
mistress Anne the jest, how my father stole two geese 
out of a pen, good uncle. 

Shal. Mistress Anne, mv cousin loves you. 

Slen. Ay, that I do; as well as I love any woman in 
Glocestershire, 

Shal. He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail, under 
the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and fifty pounds 
jointure. 

Anne. Good master Shallow, let him woo for himself. 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it ; I thank you for that 
goodxomfort. She calls you, coz : I'll leave you. 

AMe. Now, master Slender. 

Slen. Now, good mistress Anne. 

Anne. What is your will ? 

Slen. My will ? od’s heartlings, that’s a pretty jest, 
indeed ! I ne’er made my will yet, I thank heaven 3 I 
am not such a sickly creatui'e, I give heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, master Slender, what would you with 
me ? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would little or 
nothing with you : Your fether, and my uncle, have 
made motions : if it be my luck, so : if not, happy 
man be his dole ! They can tell you how things go. 
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better than I can : You may ask your £sither; here he 
comes. 

Enter Page, and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, master Slender : — Love him, daughter 
Anne. — 

Why, how now ! what does master Fenton here ? 

You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house : 

I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed of. 

Pent. Nay, master Page, be not impatient. 

Mrs. Page. Good master Fenton, come not to my 
child. 

Page. Slic is no match for you. 

Pent. Sir, will you hear me ? 

Page. No, good master Fenton. 

Come, master Shallow j come, son Slender ; in 
Knowing my mind, you wrong me, master Fenton. 

[Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 
Quick. Speak to mistress Page. 

Pent. Good mistress Page, for that 1 love your 
daughter 

In such a righteous fashion as I do. 

Perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I must advance the colours of my love. 

And not retire : Let me have your good will. 

Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to yond’ fool. 
Mrs. Page. I mean it not 5 I seek you a better 
husband. 

Quick. That’s ray master, master doctor. 

Anne. Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ th’ earth. 
And bowl’d to death with turnips. 

Mrs. Page. Come, trouble not yourself : Good master 
Fenton, 
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1 wUl not be your friend, nor enemy : 

My daughter will I question how slie Im^es you. 

And as ! find her, so am I affected j 

Till then, farewell, sir : — She must needs go in j 

Her father will be angiy. 

\ Exeunt Mrs. Page and Anne. 

Pent Farewell, gentle mistress ; farewell. Nan. 

Quick. This is my doing now ; — Nay, said I, wiH*,vou 
cast away your child on a fool, and a physician ? Look 
on master Fenton : — this is my doing. 

Pent 1 thank thee *, and I pray thee, once to-night 
Give my sweet Nan this ring : There’s for thy pains. 

[Erit. 

Quick. Now heaven send thee good fortune ! A kind 
heart he hath : a woman would run through fire and 
water for such a kind heart. But yet, I would my 
master had mistress Anne j or I would master Slcndei 
had her j or, in sooth, 1 would master Fenton had her : 
I will do what I can for them all three ; for so I have 
promised, ami I’ll be as good as my word j but speciously 
for oasujjin' Fenton. Weil, I must of another errand to 
sir JohlValstaff from my two mistresses ; What a beast 
am 1 to slack it ? [£xi^ 

SCENE V. — A room in the Garter hm. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Pal, Bardolph, I say, — 

Bard Here, sir. 

Pal. Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in*t. 
lEnt Bard.] Have I lived to be earned in a baskets 
like a barrow of butcher’s ofel j to be thrown into 
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the Thames ? Well, if I be served such another trick, 
rU have my brains ta'en out, and butterec^ and give 
them to a dog for a new year’s gift. The rogues slighted 
line into the river with as little remorse as they would 
have drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen i’ th’ litter : 
and \ou may know by my size, that I have a kind of 
alacrity in sinking ; if the bottom were as deep as hell, 
I should dtmn, I had been drowned, but that the 
shore was shclvy and sliallow ; a death that 1 abhor ^ 
for the w ater swells a man ; and what a thing should 
I have been, when I had been swelled ! 1 should have 
been a mountain of mummy. 

Be-rnter Bvrdolph, tcith the wine, 

Bard, Here’s mistress Quickly, sir, to speak with 
you. 

Fal. Come, let me pour in some sack to the Thames 
water ; for my belly's as cold, as if 1 had swallowed 
snow-balls for pills to cool the reins. CaU her in. 

Bard. Come in, woman. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick. By your leave ; I cry you mercy : Give your 
worship good-morrow. 

Fal. Take away these chalices : Go brew me a pottle 
of sack finely. 

Bard. With eggs, sir ? 

Fal. Simple of itself; Til no pullet-sperm in my 
brewage. — [£jcif Baroolfh.] — How now ? 

Quick. Marry, sir, I come to your worship from 
mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford ! 1 have had ford enfOugh : I was 
thrown into the ford : I have my belly full of ford. 

VOL. II. L 
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Quick. Alas the day ! good heart, that was not her 
foult : she does so take on with her men ^ they mistook 
their erection. 

Ai. So did 1 mine, to build upon a foolish woman's 
promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that it would 
yearn your heart to see it. Her husband goes this 
morning a birding ; she desires you once more to come 
to her between eight and nine : 1 must carry htr word 
quickly : she’ll make you amends, I warrant you. 

Fed. Well, I will visit her : Tell her so ; and bid her 
think, what a man is : let her consider his frailty, and 
then judge of my merit. 

Quick. 1 will tell her. 

Fed. Do so. Between nine and ten, say'st thou ? 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone : 1 will not mis.« her. 

Quick. Peace be wHh you, sir ! [Exit. 

Fed. 1 marvel, 1 hear not of master Brook j he sent 
me word to stay within : I like his money wdl. O, 
here he comes. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Bless you, sir ! 

Fal. Now, master Brook ? you coliae to know what 
hath passed between me and Ford’s wife ? 

Ford. That, indeed, sir John, is my business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you \ I was at 
her house the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And how sped you, sir ? 

Fal. Very ill-fevouredly, master Brook. 

' J4lli^ow80,Bir? Did ate c|||ax^e|lier determination^ 

Fal No, peaking cornulo 
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her husband, master Brook, dwelling in a continual 
’lamm of jealousy, comes me in the instant of our 
encounter, after we liad embraced, kissed, protested, 
and, as it were, spoke the prologue of our comedy > 
and at his hcela a rabble of his companions, thither 
])ro>okcd and instigated by his distemper, and, forsooth, 
to search his house for his wife’s love. 

Ford. What, while you were there ? 

Fal. Wliile 1 was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could not find 
you ? 

Fal. You shall hear. As gooil luck would have it, 
comes in one mistress Piige ; giies intelligence of FonFs 
approach ; and, by her invention, and Ford s wife’s 
distraction, they eonrejed me into a buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket ! 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket : rammed me in 
with foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul stockings, and 
greasy napkins; that, master Biuok, there was the 
rankest compound of villainous smell, that ever offended 
nostril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there ? 

Fal. Nay, you shall hear, master Brook, whdt I have 
suffered to bring this woman to evil for your good. 
Being thus crammed in the basket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves, his hinds, were called forth by their mistress, 
to cany me in the name of foul clothes to Datchet- 
lane : they took va^em, their shoulders ; met the 
jealous knave their in the door; who asked them 

once or twice w'hat they had in their basket : I quaked 
for fear, lest the lunatick knave would have searched 
it ; but fete, ordai||iQg ^ shcnild be a cucko|di%eld 
his hand. Weil ^ bi 9 .to a search, and away' 
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went I for foul clothes. But mark the sequel, master 
^Brook : 1 suffered the pangs of three several deaths • 
first, an intolerable fright, to be detected with a 
je gii p rotten bell-wether • next, to be compassed, like 
a gS>d bilbo, in the circumference of a ])eck, hilt to 
point, heel to head : and then, to be stopped in, like u 
strong distillation, with stinking clothes that fretted 
in their own giease . think of that, — a mat), of my 
kidnej’, — think of that ; that am as subject to heat, 
as blitter ; a man of continual dissolution and thaw , 
it \ws a miracle, to scape suffocation. And in the 
height of this bath, when I was more than half slewed 
in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be throw'n into the 
Thames, and cooled, glowing hot, in that suigc, like 
a horse shoe j think of that,— hissing hot, — think of 
that, master Brook. 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am soriy that for my 
sake you have suffered all this. My suit then is 
desperate *, you’ll undertake her no more. 

Fed. Master Brook, I will be thrown into .^tna, as 
1 have been into Thames, ere I will leave her thus. Her 
husband is this morning gone a birding ; I have received 
inoni her another embassy of meeting ; 'twLxt eight and 
idne is the hour, master Brook. 


Ford. Tis past eight already, sir. 

Fnl. Is it ? I will then address me to my appoint- 
ment. Come to me at your convenient leisure, and 


you shall know how I speed ; juid the conclusion shall 
be crowned with your rnjn]-injT||kr : Adieu. You shall 
have^l^^^aster Brook; xnulbr Brook, you shal^ 

do I sleep? Maste^j^^^^^H^/ awake^ master 
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l<’ord ; there’s a hole made in your best coat, master 
Ford This ’tis to be married ! this ’tis to have lineil|i^ 
and buck-baskets ! — Well, 1 will proclaim myself what 
I am * I will now take the lecher j he is at my 
he cannot 'scajH? me j ’tis impossible he should; he 
cannot creep into a half])enny purse, nor into a pepper- 
box • but, lest the de\il that guides him should aid 
him, I will search impossible places. Though what I 
am I cannot avoid, yet to be what 1 would not, shall 
not make me tame . if I have horns to make one mad, 
let the proverb go with me. I’ll be horn mad. [Exit. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE L—The Street. 


Enter Mrs. Page, Mrs. Quickly, and William.* 

Mrs. Page. Is he at master Ford’s already, thinVst 
thou ? 

Quick. Sure, he is by this ; or will be presently : but 
truly, he is very courageous mad, about his throwing 
into the water. i/Smess Ford desires to .come 
suddenly. ^ ,, 

Mrs. Page. I’ll be with^ ^.Jfe and by j rS rai^Bl&kg 
my young man her^^^l^^SiOok, 
comes ; 'tis a play||pMj tVK 
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Enter Str Hugh Evans. 

How now, sir Hugh ? no school to-day ? 

jEtvi. !Vo; master Slender is let the bo)s leave to 
play. 

Quick. Blessing of his heail ! 

Mrs. Pa^e. Sir Hugh, my husband sa\s, my son 
profits nothing in the world at his book , 1 pnji) you, 
ask him •'Oine questions in hi» actidence. 

Lva. Come hither, William 5 hold up your head j 
coiig;. 

mks Page. Come on, sirrah j hold up your head ; 
answer your master, be not afraid. 

Lva VV illiam, how many numbers is in nouns ? 

trui. Two. 

Quick. Truly, I thought there had been one number 
more j because they say, od’s nouns. 

Eca. Peace your tattlings. What is fair, William ? 

Will Pukher. 

Quick. Poulcats ! there are fairer things than poul- 
cats, sure. 

Eva. Yo^are a very simplicity ’oman ; 1 pray you, 

S e. IVhat is lapis, William ? 

|B. A stone. 

jp. And what is a stone, William. 

Ul. A pebble. ^ 

EUta. No, it is lapis ; 1 pray you remember in your 
prain. 

good William. he, William. 



{■i boffdli)9d of the pronoun ; and M 
Smgidatiter, nomh^stito, hie, hoc, hoe, ^ 
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Eva. Noniinatiro, hin, hapi, Iwsr; — pray you, mark : 
genitivOf hnjus : Well, what is your atcusatiuje case? 

Will. Acvusativo, hinv. 

Eva. 1 pniy you, have your remembrance, child j 
AccusaticOy hmg, hang, hog. 

Quick. Hang hog is ]^tin for bacon, I warrant you. 

Eva. Leave your ptabbles, 'oman. What is the 
focative c;ise, William > 

O — vorafiro, O. 

Era. Remember, William ; focative is, caret. 

Quirk. And that’s a good root. 

Eva. ’Oman, forbear. 

Mrs. Page. Peace. 

Eva. What is your genitive case plural, William ? 

Will, Genitive case 

Eva. Ay. 

W’ill. Genitive,— honim, harum, horum. 

Quick. ’Vengeance of Jenny s case ! fie on her ! — 
never name her, child, if she be a whore. 

Eva. For shame, ’oman. 

Quick. You do ill to teach the child words : he 
teaches him to hick and to hack, which Asyll do fast 
enough of themselves 5 and to call horum ;-^fi<p fjfalfc 
you. 

Eva. ’Oman, art thou lunatic^? bast thou no 
standings for thy cases, and the numbers oj the 
genders ? Thou art as foolish Christian creatures as I 
would desires. 

Mrs. Page. Pr’ytl^^old thy peace. 

Eva. Shew me William, someMPi'^f 

your pronouns. ^ 

Forsooth, I have fcigot. 

[Eva. It is ki, ka, oori; if you forget 
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has, and your co(is, you must be preecbes. Go your 
ways, and play, go. 

Mt$, Page, He is a better scholar, than 1 thought 
he was. 

Eva, He is a good sprag memory. Farewell, mistress 
Page. 

Mrs, Page, Adieu, good sir Hugh. [Exit Sir Hugh.] 
Get you home, boy. — Come, we stay too long. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE II. — A Jtoom in Ford's House, 

Enter Falstaff and Mrs Ford. 

FaL Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten up my 
sufferance . I sec, you are obsequious in 3 ^our love, 
and 1 profess requital to a hair’s breadth j not only, 
mistress Ford, in the simple office of lo^e, but in all 
the accouti'ement, complement, and ceremony of it. 
But are you sure of your husband now ? 

Mrs. Ford, He’s a birding, sweet sir John. 

Mrs, Page, IWithin.'] What hoa, gossip Ford ! what 
hoa ! 

Mrs, Ford, Step into the chamber, sir John. 

[Exit Falstaff, 

Ent0ii^Mrs, Page. 

Stik, Page. How now, sweetheart ? who’s at home 
besides yourself? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mii|e pwn people, 

bu|^d? 

Mn. l^wt^l^teertainly^— Speak louder. 

1 ain flo glad you have nobtMjf 

here. 
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Mrs. Ford. Why ? 

Mrs. Page Why, woman, your husband is in his old 
lunes again : he so takes on yonder with my husband ; 
so rails against all married mankind , so curses all 
Eve’s daughters, of what complexion &oe\er ; and so 
buffets himself on the forehead, ciying, Pter~out, 
peer^out ^ that any madness, I fc\er yet beheld, seemed 
but tameness, civility, and j>atience, to this his 
distemper he is in now : 1 am glad the fat knight is 
not here. 

Mr^. Ford. Why, does he taik of him ? 

Mrs. Page Of none but him , and swears, he was 
carried out, the last time he searched for him, in a 
basket : protests to iii} husband, he is now hei*e; and 
hath drawn him and the rest of their company from 
their sport, to make another expeiimdit of his 
suspicion : but I am glail the knight is not here ; 
now he shall see his ow n foolen . 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he, mistress Page > 

Mrs. Page. Hard by j at street end j he will be here 
anon. 

Mrs. Ford. I am undone ! — the knight is here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then you are utterly shamed, and 
he’s but a dead man. What a woman are you ? — Aray* 
with him, away with him j betflfr shame than murdlkt^ 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go ? how should 
1 bestow him ? Shall 1 put him into the basket again ? 


baiket: 

m 


Better Falstaff. 

Fal. No, rU come ho more i* th* 

ere he come ? , „ 

f^rs. Page. Alas, three of master w|Pr%otheri 
^Mt(||^the door with pistols^ that none shall issue out; 
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otherwise you might blip away ere he came. But what 
make you here ^ * 

FaL What shall I do^ — FU creep up into the chimney. 

Mrs Ford There they al^^'ays use to discharge their 
binling-pieces Creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fal. Where is it ? 

Mrs, Ford He will seek there, on my word. Neither 
press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, but he IT'Uh an 
abstract for the remembrance of such places, and goes 
to them by his note . There is no hiding you in the 
fitMise. 

I’ll go out then. 

Mtrs. Page. If you go out in your own semblance, 
you die, sir John Unless you go out lAiguised, — 

Mrs Ford How might we disguuK him ? 

Mrs. Page Alas the day, I know not. There is no 
woman’s gown big enough for him , otherwise, he 
might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so 
escape. 

^ Fal. Good hearts, devise something : any extremity, 
rather than a mischief. 


Mrs. Ford. My maid’s aunt, the fat woman of 
'^Brentford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my woitl, it will serve him ; she’s as 
big as he is. and tb«p»'s her thrum’d hat, and her 
muffler too : Run up, sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, go, sweet sir John : mistress 
and I, will look some linen for your head. . 


Mrs. Page. Quiek, quick ; we’ll come dress you 
straight put olLthe gown the while. 

[Exit FALsTbAj)^ 

Mrs. Fordl I would, my husband would meet y|| 
in this shape: he cannot abide the old yrQSEfi0W 
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Brentford j he swears, she's a witch ; forbade her my 
house, and hath tha-atcned to beat her. 

Mts, Pas^e. Hea\en ^uide hiiu to thy husband'f 
cudgel^ and the devil guide hi^ cudgel afterwards ! 

Mrs. Ford. But ib niy husband coining ? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadni-»-, he ; and talks of 
the basket too, howsoever he hath laul intelligence. 

Mrs. Ford. Wc 11 try that ; for I’ll appoint my men 
to carry the basket again, to meet him at the door 
with it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Paf*e \av, but he’ll be here presently: let's go 
dress him like the witch of Brentford. 

Mn Ford I’ll 6 rst direct my men, what they 
do with the NIket. Go up, i'll bring linen for him 
straight. [ExU, 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest varlet ! we cannot 
misuse him enough. 

We ll leave a proof, by that which we will do. 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too : 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh ; 

/Tis old but tme, Still swine eat all the draff. [EiU* 

Re-enter Mrs. Ford, with two SeiTants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again on your 
shoulders ^ your master is harcLji^ door ; if he bid you 
set it down, obey him : quickly,^<despatch. 

1 Serv. Come, come, take it up. 

2 Serv. Pray heaven, it be not full of the knight 

again. 

1 Serv. I hope not 3 1 had as lief bear so much lead. 
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Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, master Page, have 
you any way then to unfooi me again ^ — Set down the 

basket, villain: — Somebody call my wife: You, 

youth in a basket, come out here you panderly 
rascals ! there's a knot, a ging, a pack, a cor^piracy 
against me : Now shall the devil be shamed. What ! 
wife, I say ! come, come forth ; behold what honest 
clothes you send forth to Reaching, 
r Page. Why, this passes ? Master Ford, you arc not 

gb loose any longer ; you must be pinioned. 

Eva. Why, this is lunatics ! this is nad as a mad 
dog! 

S/uU. Indeed, master Ford, this is not well indeed. 

Enter Mrs. Ford. 

Ford. So say I too, sir.— Come hither, mistress 
Ford ; mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest 
wife, the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool 
husband ! — I suspect without cause, mistress, 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven be my witness, you do, if you 
suspect me in any dishonesty. 

, Rr4- Well said, brazen-&ce j hold it out . - ■■■Come 
|lbrth, sirrah. [Pulls the clothes out of the basket. 

Page. This passes ! 

Mrs. Ford. Are you not ashamed ? let the clothei 
alone. 

Ford. I shall find you anon. 

Eoa. 'Tis unreasonable ! Will you take up yoof 
wife*6 clothes^ ? Come away. 
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Ford. Empty the basket, 1 say. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why, — 

Ford. Master Page, as 1 am a man, there was one 
conveyed out of my house \esterday in this basket 
Wl>y may not he be there again ' In my house 1 am 
sure he is . iny intelligence is true , my jealousy i-s 
reasonable • Pluck me out all the linen. 

Mrs. Ford If you find a man there, he shall die a 
flea’s dc'ulh. 

Here’s no man. 

Shol. By niy firlelity, this not well, master Ford j 
this wr(mgs you. 

Era M.ister Ford, you must pray, and not fallow 
the imaginations of your own heart this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, hes not here 1 seek for. 

Page No. nor ho where else, but in your brain. 

Ford Help to search my house this one time • If I 
find not what I seek, show no colour for my extremity, 
let me for ever be your table -s]>ort j let them say of 
me, As jealous as Ford, that searched a hollow walnut 
for his wife’s Icman Satisfy me once more 5 once 
more search with me. 

Mrs. Ford. What hoa, mistress Page ! come you, 
and the old woman, down j my husband will come 
into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman ! What old woman’s that > 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of Brentford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean! 
Have I not forbid her my house ? She comes of 
errands, does she ? We are simple men 5 we do not 
know what’s brought to pass under the profession of 
fortune-telling. She works by charms, by spells, by 
the figure, and such daubery as this ib ; beyond our 
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element : vre know nothing. Come down> you 

witch, you hag you j come down I say. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband j — ^good gen- 
tlemen, let him not strike the old woman. 

Enter Falstaff in women's clothes, led by Mis. Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, motheir Prat, come, give me your 

A 

ril prat her:— Out of my door, you witch ! 
[beats him] you nig, you baggage, you polecat, you 
Ton\on! out! out! fu conjure \ou. Ml foitune-tell 
you. [Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Page. Arc jou not asham'ed ^ I think, jou ha\e 
killed the poor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it • — Tis a goodly credit 
for )ou. 

Ford. Hang her, w itch ! 

Eva. By yea and no, 1 think, the ’oman a witch 
indeed : 1 like not when a 'omaji has a great jjeard j I 
spy a great j)eanl under her muffler. 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen } I beseech you, 
follow -j see but tlie issue of my jealoroy : if I cry out 
thus u})on no trail, never trust me wben I open again. 

Page. I^t’s obey his humMr a little further : Come, 
gentlemen. [Exeunt Page, FoiD^ Shallow, and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Trust me, fWbeat him most pitifully. 

^Mt$, Ford. Nay, by the mass, that he djd not ; he 
beat bim most unpitifully, methought. 

Mrs. Page. Ml have the cudgel hallowed, and hang 
o’er the altar ; it hath done meritorious service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think you ? May we, with the 
warrant of womanhood, and the witness of a good 
conscience, pursue him with any further revenge ? 


Ipid. 

Ford. 
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Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, scared 
out of him j if the devil have him not in fee simple^ 
with fine and recovery, lie will never, I think, in the 
way of waste, attempt us again. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how' we have 
ser\e(l him ? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but to scrape 
the figures out of your husband’s brains. If they can 
find in their hearts, the poor unvirtuous fat knight 
shall be any further afflicted, we two will stUl be the 
ministers. 

Mrs. Ford, I’ll warrant, the} ’ll have him publickly 
shamed : and, methinks, there would be no period to 
the jest, should he not be publickly shamed. 

Afr^. Page, Come, to the forge with it tlien, shape 
it : I would not have things cool. [Exeuni, 

SCENE III . — A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Host and Bardolph. 

Bard. Sir, the Germans desire to have three of your 
horses : the duke himself yviil be to-morrow at court, 
and they are going him. 

Host. What duke sho^^||i| be, comes so secretly ? 
I hear not of him in the t^rt: I.>et me speak wit|^ 
the gentlemen ; they speak English ? 

Bard. Ay, sir ; I’ll call them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses; but I’ll make 
them pay. I’ll sauce them : they have had my houses a 
week at command; 1 have turned away my other 
guests : they must come ofiF ; TU sauce them : Come. 

{ExeunL 
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SCENE IV.— i# room in Ford's ho\ue. 


Enter Page, Fokd, Mrs. Page, Mrs. Fohd, and Sir 
Evans. 


ith these letters at an 


Era. *Tis one of ^ 'omaa as 

fver I did look upilK 
^ge And did w JlidMP 
imiaO 

Mrs. Page. wawiiii quarter of an hour. 

Ford. Pardon me, wife Henceforth do •what lium 
wilt ,* 

I rather will suspect the sun with cold, 

Than thee with wantoipiess * now doth thy* Uonoqti 
s stand, 

In him that wa^ of late an heretick, 

As firm as faith. 

Page. Tis well, ’tis well } no more. 

Be not as extreme in submission, 

As in offence ; 

But let our plot go forward : let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us publick sport, 

Dint a meeting with tUi old fiit fellow, 
ere we may take hiniiUlld disgrace him for it 
" H. There is no betterWay than that they spoke of. 
|How ! to send him word they'll meet him in 
at midnight 1 fie, fie ^ |)|e'U never.oome. 
bn say, he has been &rolfIi into the liveraj 
been grievously peaten, as an old ’Oman: 
i, there should be terrors in Mm, that: he 
should not come ; methinkd, his flesh is punisbed^ ha 
ihall have no desires. 
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Page. So think I too. 

Mre. Ford. Deviae but how you'll use him when he 
comes. 

And let us two devise to bring him thither. 

Mrs. Pape. There is an old tale goes, that Herne the 
hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here ^ Wui4#or Forest, 

Doth all the winter tin^^j|d; still midnight. 

Walk round about an with great rairg’d horns ; 
And there he blasts the and takes the cattle; 

And makes milch-kine ^ield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 

You ha^e heard of such a spirit ; and well you know. 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Receiv'd and did deh^cr to our age, 

This talc of Herne the huhter for a truth. 

Page. Wli) , yet there want nor many, that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne's oak : 

But what of this ^ 


Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our device ; 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us. 

Disguis’d like Herne, with huge horns on his head. 

Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he’ll come. 
And in this shape: When you have brought him 
thither, 

lyhat shall be done with him I what is your plat? ' 
Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thougj^upofd^ 
and thus : 

Nan F^ige my daughter, and my little son. 

And throe or four more of their growrth, we'liyfresf 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 

And rattles in their hands ; upon a sudden. 


VOL. II. 


M 
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As Falstaff, shcj and are newly met^ 

Let them from fbrth a saw-pit rush at once 
With some diffused song ; upon their sight. 

We two in great amazedness will fly : 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean knight ; 

And ask him, why, that hour of fairv' revel. 

In their so sacred paths he dares to tread. 

In shape profane. 

Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the truth. 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound. 

And burn him with their tapers. 

Mrs. Page. The truth being known. 

We’ll all present ourselves ; dis-horn the spirit. 

And mock him home to Windsor. 

Ford. The children must 

Be practis’d well to this, or they’ll ne’er do’t. 

Eva. I* will teach the children their behaviours ; and 
I will be like a jack-aii-apes also, to burn the knight 
with ray taber. 

Ford. That will be excellent. I’ll go buy them 
vizards. 

Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of all the 
fairies. 

Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Page. That silk will 1 go buy ; — and in that time 
Shall master Slender steal my Nan away, {Aside* , 

And many her at Eton. Go, send to Falstaff 

straight. 

Ford. Nay, I’ll to him again in name of Brook : 

He’ll tell me all his purpose ; Sure, he’ll cOme. 

Mrs. Page. Fear not you that: Go, get us properties. 
And tricking for our fiiiries. 
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Eva. Let us about it ; It is admirable pleasures^ and 
fery honest knaveries. 

[Exeunt Page, Ford, and Evans. 
Mrs. Pa£;e. Go, mistress Ford, 

Send Quickly to sir John, to know his mind. 

[£rit Mrs. Ford. 

I’ll to the doctor j he hath my good will. 

And none but ho, to marry with Nan Page. 

That Slendei-, though well landed, is an idiot j 
And he my husband best of all affects : 

The doctor is well inoney’d, and his friends 
Potent at court ; he, none but he, shall have her. 
Though twenty thousand worthier come to crave her. 

[Erit, 


SCENE V. — A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What woidd’st thou have, boor ? what, thick- 
akin ? speak, breathe, discuss ; brief, short, quicks 
snap. 

Sim. Many, sir, I come to speak with sir John 
Falstafip from master Slender. 

Host. There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his 
standing-bed, and truckle-bed j ’tis painted about with 
the story of the pro<ligal, fi’esh and new : Go, knock 
and call; he’ll speak like an Anthropophasinum unto 
thee : Knock, I say. 

5im. There’s an old woman, a fat woman, gone up 
into his chamber ; I’ll be so bold as stay, sir, till she 
come down : I come to speak with her, indeed. 

Host. Hal a &t woman! the knight may be robbed: 
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I*U call.— -BuHy knight ! Bully sir John ! speak from 
thy lungs military : Art thou there ? it is thine host^ 
thine Ephesian, c^. 

Fal, [above.'] How now, mine host ? 

Host, Here's a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman : Let her descend, buUy, let 
her descend} my chambers are honourable ! 
privacy ? fye ! 

Enter Falst^ff. 

Fal There was, mine host, an old fat woman even 
now with me } but she’s gone. 

Sim, Pray you, sir, was't not the wise woman of 
Brentford ? 

Fal, Ay, marry, was it, muscle-shell j What would 
you with her ? 

Sim. My master, sir, my master Slender, sent to her, 
seeing her go through the streets, to know, sir, 
whether one Nym, sir, that beguiled him of a chain, 
had the chsun, or no. 

Fal, I spake with the old woman about it. 

Sim. And what says she, I pray, sir ? 

Fal, Marry, she says, that the very same man, that 
beguiled master Slender of his chain, cozened him 
of it. 

Sim, I would, I could have spoken with the woman 
herself ; 1 had other things to have spoken with her 
too, from him. 

Fal, What are they ? let us know. 

Host, Ay, come ; quick. 

Sim, I may not conceal them, sir. 

Fal Conceal them, or thou diest. 

Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing but about nUstresi 
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Anne Page ; to know^ if it were my master’s fortuxM 
to have her, or no. 

Fal. Tis, ’tis his fortune. 

Sim. What, sir ? 

Fal. To have her,-— or no: Go; say, tl»e woman 
told me so. 

Sfm. May 1 be so bold to say so, sir ? 

Fal. Ay, ‘^ir Tike j who more bold ? 

Sim. 1 thank your worship : I shall make my master 
glad with these tidings. [Exit Simple. 

Host. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, sir John : 
Was there a wise wom«an with thee ? 

Fal. Ay, that there was, mine host ; one, that hath 
taught me more wit than ever I learned before in my 
life : and I paid nothing for it neither, but was paid 
for my learning. 

Enter Bardolfh. 

Bard. Out, alas, sir ! cozenage ! meer cozenage ! 

Host. ^Vhere be my horses ? speak well of them, ' 
varlctto. 

Bard. Run away with the cozeners : for so soon as 
I came beyond Eton, they threw me off, from behind 
one of them, in a slough of mire ; and set spurs, 
and away, like three German devils, three Doctor 
Faustuses. 

Host They are gone but to meet the duke, villain : 
do not say, they be fled ; Germans are honest mem 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

Eva. Where is mine host ? 

Host What is the matter, sir? 

Eva, Have a care of yqav entertainments : there is ^ 
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friend of mine come to town, tells me, there is three 
couzin germans, that has cozened ail the hosts of 
Readings, of Mai(ienhea(i, of Colcbrook, of horses and 
money. 1 tell you for good-will, look you: )ou are 
wise, and full of gibes and \louiing stogs; and 'tis not 
convenient you should be cozened : Faie you well. 

lExiL 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Cam. Vere is mine Host de Jnrterre 9 

Host. Hci-e, master doctor, in perplexity, and 
doubtful dilemma. 

Caius. 1 cannot tell vat is dat : But il is tell-a me, 
dat you make grand preparation for a fluke dc Jarmamj : 
by my (rot, dere is no duke, dat de court is know to 
come; 1 tell you for good vill : adieu. [Exit 

Host. Hue and cry, villain, go : — assist me, knight j 
I am undone ; — fly, run, hue and cry, villain ! 1 am 
undone! [Ev.t Host and Bardolph. 

Fal. I would, all the world iiiiglit be Cf)zened ; for 
I have been cozened, and beaten too. If it should 
come to the ear of the court, how I ha\e been trans- 
formed, and how my transformation hath been washed 
and cudgeled, they would melt me out of my fat, drop 
by drop, and liquor fishermen’s boots with mej I 
warrant, they would whip me with their fine wits, 
till I were as crest-fallen as a dried pear. 1 never 
prospered since 1 foreswore myself at priniero. Well, 
if my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, 
I would repent. — 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Kow! whence come you ? 
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Quick From the two parties, forsooth. 

Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam the other, 
and so they shall be both bestowed ! I have suffered 
0101*6 for their sakes, more, than the villainous incon- 
stanc} of man’s disposition is able to bear. 

Quick. And have not they suffered ^ Yes, I warrant ; 
speciously one of them ; mistress Ford, good heart, is 
beaten black and blue, that you cannot see a white 
spot about her. 

Fal. What toll’s t thou me of black and blue ^ I was 
beaten my'^elf into all the colours of the rainbow; 
and 1 wa*-. like to bo apprehended for the witch of 
Brentford ; but that my admirable dexterity of wit, 
my counterfeiting the action of an old woman, de- 
liver’d mo, the knave constable had set me i’ th* 
stockb, i’ th’ common stocks, for a witch. ^ 

Quick. Sir, let me speak with you in your chamber : 
you shall hear how things go; and, I warrant, to your 
content. Here is a letter will say somewhat. Good j^ 
hearts, what ado here is to bring you together ! Sure, 
one of you does not serve heaven well, that you are Bo 
crossed. 

Fal, Come up into my chamber. [Exeunt 

SCENE VI. — Anothei' room in tJie Garter Inn, 

Enter Fenton and Host. 

Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me ; my mind is 
heavy, I will give over all. 

Fent. Yet hear me speak : Assist me in my purpose^ 
And, as 1 am a gentleman, I’D give thee 
A hundred pound in gold, more than your los^. 
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Host. I will hear you, master Fenton ; and I will^ at 
the least, keep your counseL 
Pent. From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear lo\e I bear to fair Anne Pas^e j 
Who, mutually, hath answer’d my affection 
(So far forth as herself might be her chooser,) 

Even to my wish : I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at ; 

The mirth whereof so lardeil with my matter. 

That neither, singU, can be manifc‘^ted, 

Without the show of both ; — wherein fat Falstaff 
Hath a great scene : the image of the jest 

[Showing the letter 

m show you here at large. Hark, good mine host : 
To-night at Herne’s oak, just ’twixt twelve and one. 
Must my sweet Nan present the fairy queen > 

The purpose why, is here ; in which disguise. 

While other jests are something rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Lpmediately to marry: she hath consented : 

Now, sir. 

Her mother, even strong against that match. 

And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
ITiat he shall likewise shuffle her away. 

While other sports are tasking of their minds. 

And at the deaneiy, where a priest attends, 

Straight marry her : to this her mother’s plot 
She, seemingly obedient, likewise hath 
Made promise to the doctor j — Now, thus it rests : 
Her fisther means she shall be all in white ; 

And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go. 
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She shall pjo with him her mother hath intended. 
The better to denote her to the doctor, 

(F(^r they must all be mask'd and vizardcd,) 

That, quaint in she shall be loose enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bout her head ; 

And when the doctor spies his vantage ri}>e, 

To pinch her by the hantl, and, on that token. 

The maid hath given consent to go with him. 

Host. Which means she to deceive ? father or 
mother^ 

Pent. Both, my good host, to go along with me : 
And here it rests, — that you’ll procure the vicar 
To stay for me at cliui'ch, ’twixt twelve and one. 

And, in the lawftil name of marrying, 

To give oiii' hearts united ceremony. 

Host, Well, husband your device ; I’ll to the vicar: 
Bring you the m ud, ^ou shall not lack a priest. 

Pent. So shall I evermore be bound to thee j 
Besides, ill make a present recompense. [Exeuni, 


ACT V. 

SCENE 1 ,-^A room in the Garter fn». 

Enter Falstaff and Mrs, Quickly. 

Pal Pr’ythec, no more prattling 3 — go.— I’ll hold: 
This is the third time 5 I hope, good luck lies in odd 
numbers. Away, go; they say, there is divinity in 
odd numbere, either in nativi^, chance, or death.— 
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Qmk, I’ll provide you a chain \ and I’ll do what I 
can to get you a pair of horns. 

Fal. Away^ 1 say ; time wears : hold up your head^ 
and mince. [Exit Mrs. JQuickly. 

' Enter Ford. 

How master Brook ’ Master Brook, the matter 
will he known to-night, or never. Be you in the» Park 
about midnight, at Herne's oak, and you shall see 
wondei*s. 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, as you told 
me you had appointed ? 

FaL 1 went to her, master Brook, as you see, like a 
poor old man: but I came from her, master Brook, 
like a poor old woman That same kna\ o, Foi*d her 
husband, hath the finest mad de\il of jealousy in him. 
Boaster Brook, that ever governed frenzy. I will tell 
you.— He heat me grievously, in the shape of a woman ; 
for in the shape of man, ma^^ter Brook, 1 fear not 
Goliath with a weaver’s beam , because 1 knov¥ also, 
life is a shuttle. 1 am in haste ; go along with me ; 
rU tell you all, master Brook. Since I plucked geese, 
played truant, and whipped top, 1 knevY not what it 
was to be beaten, till lately. Follow me : I’ll tell you 
strange things of this knave Ford : on whom to-night 
I will be revenged, and I will deliver his wife into your 
hand. — ^Follow : Strange things in hand, master Brook ! 
follow. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II— Windsor Park. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Page, Come, come •, we’ll couch f th' castle-ditch^ 
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till we see the light of our fairies.— Remember^ son 
Slender, my daughter. 

Slen. Av, forsooth j 1 have spoke with her, and we 
have a nav-word, how to know one another. I come 
to her in white, and ciy, mum; she cries, budget; and 
by that we know one another. 

Shot. That*8 good too : but what needs wther your 
mum, or iu*r budget 9 the white will deciplier her well 
enough. — It hath struck ten o’clock. 

Page. The night is dark ; light and spirits will 
become it well. Heaven prosper our sport ! No man 
means e\i] but the di ul, and we shall know him by his 
horns. Let's away ^ follow me. {Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The street in Windsor. 

Enter Mrs, Page, Mrs, Foed, and Dr, Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is in green: 
when you see vour time, lake her by the hand, away 
with her to the deaneiy, and despatch it quickly : Go 
before into the Park j we two must go together. 

Caius. I know vat 1 have to do ; Adieu. 

Mrs. Page, Fare you well, sir. {Exit Caius.] My 
husband will not rejoice so much at the abuse of 
Falstaff, as he will chafe at the doctor’s marrying my 
daughter : but *tis no matter } better a little chiding, 
than a great deal of heart-break. 

Mrs. Ford. Where Is Nan now, and her troop of 
feiries ? and the Welch devil, Hugh ? 

Mrs. Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by 
Herne’s oak, with obscured lights ; which, at the veiy 
instant of FalstafTs and our meeting, they will at once 
^»play to the night. 
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Mn. Rrd, That cannot chdoie but amaae him. 

JjfirL Page. If be be not amazed, he will be mocked; 
if be be amazed, he will everyway be mocked. 

Mrs. Ford. We'll betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsteia, and their lechery. 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on ; To the oak, to the 
oak ! 


SCENE IW. —fFmdsar Park. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, and Fmries. 

Eva. Trib, trib, fairies ; come ; and remember your 
parts : be pold, I pray you ; follow me into the pit ; 
and when I give the watch- ords, do as 1 pid you $ 
Come, come ; trib, trib. [Exeunt. 


SCENE y .-^Another part of the Park. 

Enter Falstaff disguised, with a huAis head m. 

Pal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; the 
minute draws on : Now, the hot-blooded gods assist 
me : —Remember, Jove, thou wast a bull for thy 
Europe; love set on thy horns. — O powerful love! 
that, in sfpie respects, makes a beast a men ; in some 
other, a man a b^t. — ^You were also, Jupiter, a swan, 
for the love of Leda O, omnipotent love*! bow near 
the god drew to the complexion of a goose ? — 
done first in the form rf a beast O Jove, a beasdy 
fonR ] and then another foult in the semblance of o 
bad} think im*t;, Jovai a foul finilt— When godi bari 
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hot backs, what shall poor men do > Fop me, I am 
here a Windsor stag j and the fittest, I think, i’ th’ 
forest: Send me a cool rut-time, Jme, or who can 
blame me to piss my tallow ? Who comes here ? my 
doe ? 

Enter Mrs. Fobd and Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John ? art thou there, my deer ? my 
male deer ? 

Fal. My doe with the black scut ? — Let the sky rain 
potatoes 3 let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves ; 
hail kissing-comfits, and snow eringoes ; let there 
come a tempest of provocation, I will shelter me here. 

[Embracing her, 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with me, sweet- 
heart. 

Fal. Divide me like a bribe-buck, each a haunch : 
I will keep my sides to myself, my shoulders for the 
fellow of this walk, and my horns I bequeath your 
husbands. Am I a woodman^ ha! Speak I like 
Herne the hunter ?•— Why, now is Cupid a child of 
conscience; he makes restitution. As I am a true 
spirit, welcome ! [Noise toithin. 

Mrs. Page. Alas ! what noise ? 

Mrs. Fbrd. Heaven forgive our sins ! 

Fal. What should this be ? 

Srl. ^e. } Away, away. IThegrtmof. 

Fal. I think, the devil will not have me damned, 
lest the oil that is in me should set hell on fire; he 
would never else cross me thus. 
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Enitr Sir Hugh Evans^ like a satyr: Mrs, Quickly, 
and Pistol; Anns Page, as the Fairy Queen, attended 
by her brother and others, dressed like fairies, with 
waxen tapers on their heads. 

Quick, Fairies, black, grey, green, and white. 

You moon-shine revellers, and shades of night. 

You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny. 

Attend your office, and your quality. 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names; silence, you airy toys. 
Cricket, to Windsor chimnies shalt thou lea]) : 

Where fires thou find’st unrak’d, and hearths unswept. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry : 

Our radiant queen hates sluts, and sluttcry. 

Fal, They are fairies ; he, that speaks to them, shall 
die : 

ril wink and couch : No man their works must eye. 

[Lies down upon his face, 
Eva, Where’s Pede ? — Go you, and where you find a 
maid. 

That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said. 

Raise up the organs of her fantasy. 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy ; 

But those as sleep, and think not on their sins. 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and 
shins. 

Quick, About, about ; 

Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out : 

Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room; 

That it may stand till the perpetual doom. 

In state as wholesome, as in state 'tis fit ; 

Worthy the owner, and the owner it 
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The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm, and every precious flower : 

Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest. 

With loyal blazon, e^ crinorc be blest ! 

And nic^htly, meadow- fairies, look, you sing. 

Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring : 

Th* e\pi-e 8 sure that it bears, green let it be. 

More fertile-fresh than all the field to sec ; 

And, Ilony soil qui mnl y write, 

111 emerald tuft^, fioweis jmrplc, blue, and white j 
Like sa])phire, jiearl, and rich embroideiy. 

Buckled below fair knight-hood’s bending knee 
Fairies use flowers for their eharactery. 

Aw'ay ; disperse : But, till ’tis one o’clock. 

Our dance of custom, round about the oak 
Of Herne the hunter, let us not forget. 

Eva. Pray you, lock hand in hand; yourselves in 
order set : 

And twenty glow-ivorms shall bur lanterns be. 

To guide our measure round about the tree. 

But, stay ; I smell a man of middle earth. 

Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welch fairy ! lest 
he transform me to a ])iece of cheese ! 

Pist. Vile worm, thou wast o’er-look'd even in thy 
birth. 

Quick. With ti ial-firc touch me his finger-end : 

If he be chaste, the flame will back descend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he start. 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Pist. A trial, come. 

Eva, Come, will this wood take fire ? 

[They bum him with their tapers. 



Fal, Oh, oh, oh ! 
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Quick. Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire ! 
About bun, fairies ; sing a scornful rhyme : 

And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

Eva. It is right j indeed he is full of lecheries and 
iniquity. 

SONG. 

Fye si^u/ fantasy ! 

F^e on lust and luxury! 

Lust is but a bloody Jire^ 

Kindled with unchaste desire ^ 

Fed in heart ; whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow thein, higher and higher. 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him Jor his villainy ; 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about. 

Till candles, and star-light, and moonshine he oaf. 

During this song, the fairies pinch Falstaff. Doctor Caius * 
comes one way, and steals away a fairy in green ; 
Slender another way, and takes off a fairy in white ; 
and Fenton comes, and steab away Mrs. Anne Page. 
A noise of hunting is made williin. All the fairies run 
away. Falstaff pulls off his bucks head, and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mrs. Page, and Mrs. Ford. They 
lay hold on him. 

Page. Nay, do not fly: I think, we have watch’d 
you now ; 

Will none but Herne the hunter serve your turn ? 

Mrs. Page. I pray you, come 5 hold up the jest no 
higher 

Now, good sir John, how like you Windsor wives ? 

See you these, husband ? do not these fair yokes 
Become the forest better than the town ? 
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fbrd. Now, sir, who*s a cuckold now? — Master 
Brook, FalstaflTs a knave, a cuckoldly knave ; here are 
bis horns, master Brook: And, master Brook, he hath 
enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but his buck -basket, his 
cudgel, and twenty pounds of money ; which must be 
paid to master Brook ; his horses are arrested for it, 
master Brook. 

Mrs. Ford Sir John, we have had ill luck 5 we could 
never meet. I will never take you for my love again, 
but I will always count you my deer. 

Fal. I do begin to perceive that I am made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too j both the proofs are extant. 

Fal. And these are not fairies > 1 was three or four 
times in the thought, they were not fairies : and yet 
the guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprize of my 
powers, drove the grossness of the foppery into a 
received belief, in despite of the teeth of all rhyme and 
reason, that they were faiiies. See now, how wit may 
be made a Jack-a-lent, when 'tis upon ill employment ! 

Eva. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and leave your 
desires, and fairies will not pinse you. 

Ford. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Eva. And leave you your jealousies too, I pray you. 

Ford. I will never mistrust my wife again, till thou 
art able to woo her in good English. 

Fal. Have 1 laid my brain in the sun, and dried it, 
that it wants matter to prevent so gross o’er-reachipg 
as this ? Am 1 ridden with a Welch goat too ? Shall 
I have a coxcomb of frize ? ’tis lime 1 were choked 
with a piece of toasted cheese. 

E/oa. Seese b not good to give putter j your pelly is 
all putter. 

fol* Seese and putter ! have I lived to stand at thii 

VOl, «• N 
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taunt of one that makes fritters of English ? This is 
enough to be the decay of lust and late-walking, 
through the realm. 

Mrs. Page. Why, sir John, do you think, though we 
would have thrust virtue out of our hearts by the 
head and shouldei's, and have gi\en ourselves without 
scruple to hell, that ever the de\il could have made 
you our delight ? ^ 

Ford. What, a hodge-pudding ^ a bag of flax ? 

Mrs. Page. A puflfed man ^ 

Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable en- 
trails ? 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan ? 

Page. And as poor as Job ? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Eva. And given to fornications, and to taverns, and 
sack, and wine, and metheglins, and to drinkings, and 
swearings, and starings, pribbles and prabbles ? 

Fal. Well, I am your theme . you have the start of 
me ; I am dejected 1 am not able to answer the 
Welch flannel . ignorance itself is a plummet o’er me : 
use me as you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we’ll bring you to Windsor, to 
one master Brook, that you have cozened of money, 
to whom you should have been a pander : over and 
above that you have suffered, I think, to repay that 
money will be a biting affliction. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, husband, let that go to make ' 
amends : 

Forgave that sum, and so we’ll all be friends. 

Ford. Well, here’s my hand •, all’s forgiven at last. 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight: thou shalt eat a 
posset to-night at my house j where 1 will desire thee 
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to laiigh at my wife, that now laughs at thee : Tell 
her, master Slender hath married her daughter. 

Mrs Fagt^ Doctois dotibt that : If Anne Page be my 
daughter, she is, by tliis, doctor Caius’ wife. [Aside. 

Enter Slender. 

Sfen. I^Tioo, ho ! ho T father Page ! 

Pa^'e. Son 1 how now ? how now, son ? have you 
despatched ? 

Slen Despatched ! — Ml make the best in Glocester- 
shire know on’t ; would 1 were hanged, la, else. 

Page Of what, son ^ 

Slen. I came ponder at Eton to marry mistress 
Anne Page, and she’s a great lubberly boy ; If it had 
not been i’ th’ church, 1 would have swinged him, or 
he should hu^e swinged me. If I did not think it 
had been Anne Page, would I might never stir, and 
’tis a post-master s boy. 

Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong. 

Slen. What need you tell me that ? I think so, when 
I took a boy f »v- a girl . If 1 had been married to him, 
for all he was in woman s apparel, I would not have 
had him. 

Page. Why, this i^ your own folly. Did not I tell 
you, how you should know my daughter by her gar- 
ments ? 

Slen, I went to her in white, and cry’d, mum, and 
she cryed budget, as Anne and 1 had appointed •, and 
yet it was not Anne, but a post-master’s boy. 

Eva. Jeshu ! Master Slender, cannot you see but 
mai*]^ boys ? 

Page. O, 1 am vexed at heart : What shall I do ? 

Mrs, Page, Good George, be not angry : 1 knew of 
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your purpose ; turned my daughter into green ; and, 
indeed, she is now with the (ioctor at the deanery, and 
there married. 

Enter Caius. 

Cairn. Vere is mistress Page ^ By gar, 1 am cozened j 
I ha' married nn gar^on, a boy; un paisan, by gar, a 
boy ; it is not Anne Page : by gar, I am cozened^ 

Mrs Page. Why, did you take her in gieen ^ 

Cains. Ay, be gar, and ’tis a boy : be gar, I’ll raise 
all Windsor. [Exit Caius. 

Ford. This is strange: Wlio hath got the right 
Anne ? 

Page. My heart misgives me; Here comes master 
Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

How now, master Fenton ^ 

Anne. Pardon, good father ! good my mother, 
pardon ! 

’ Page. Now, mistress? how chance you went not 
with master Slender ? 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master doctor, 
maid ? 

Rni. You do amaze her : Hear the truth of it. 

You would have manied her most shamefully. 

Where there was no proportion held in love. 

The truth is, She and 1, long since contracted. 

Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. 

The offence is holy, that she hath committed : 

And this deceit iQjses the name of craft. 

Of disobedience, or unduteous title ; 

Since therein she doth evitate and shun 
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A thousand in*eligious cursed hours. 

Which forced mariiiige would have brought upon her. 

Ford. Stand not aum'd : here ih no remedy : — 

In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state j 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by f.itc. 

Fill. I am glad, though you have taen a special 
stand to strike at me, that your an*ow hath glanced. 
Page. Well, what remedy ? Fenton, heaven give 
thee joy ! 

Wliat cannot be eschew’d, must be embrac’d. 

Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are 
chas’d. 

Eva. 1 will dance and eat plums at your wedding. 
Mrs. Page. Well, I will muse no further : — Master 
Fenton, 

Heaven give you many, many merry days ! — 

Good husband, let us every one go home. 

And laugh this sport o’er by a country fire ; 

Sir John and all. 

Ford. Let it be so : — Sir John, 

To master Brjok you yet shall hold your word; 

For he, to-night, shall lie with mistress Ford. 

\Exemt 




TWELFTH-NIGHT : 

OR, 

WHAT YOU WIL7 




Twclfth-Nioiit.J There is ^reat reason to believe, that 
the serious part of this Comedy is founcled on some old 
translation of the sexentli historv in the fourth volume of 
Belleforest's Htstotris Trafitfiutw. Bellefori’st took the 
story, as usiial, ficini K.mcitllo. The eoinir seenes appear 
to ha\e Ik** 11 <*ntirel_\ the prinluetum of Shakespeare. It ia 
not impossible, however, that the ciicuiiihtanees of the Duke 
sending his to plead his cause with the Lady, and 

*>f the Lady's fallint^ in lov*** with the Page, might be 
borrowed from the Fifth Lglogof Barnaby Googe^ publiihe^ 
with his other original l\H‘mb in 1363 . 

** A Mc»rih\ hnyghi <lvd love her longr, 

\iirl iitr III r kulif tUil Trale 
I Ik ui luir, ilini hH{ipeD Otyl 

* lt\ Iruniiiiif: furtuiit n Hhvalv. 

** 111 h^il ti Pnifft Vultnus nninnl. 

* \V hunt to nitii ti« hr H)d iruttr, 

** I h It all ihr Mir«u of hik hart 

** 1 htJii ihtlirr hr niubto 
** Alai III ui* him all tin oncU inrauea 
** I u MU) loi his r'llrisnf, 

** And t« iiiirr III lor gracr to her 
** I h it I aiisi d his diktresfii 
“ S/k 11 h 111 rn I I d tht «iit his page 
“ Hoi shnight M,»Jh hvm m tun, 

“ ‘lUnt nothvini iOHldt lalniitr >>ice 
“ I ram i taudiu's rntfiuh remott. 

** T)v him H IS lauatUM oru'ii iKirtle, 

“ liv hyiii hi* Mites tolsr place, 

*' Bi him III* oftin did nsp>rc 
“ It) lie bis I idte* fate, 

** Tint passetl Mill, tyll at the length 

** Vaienub tore did tcwi, 

VV ith many teurrt btf<iii.hynKe her 
Hi* mavstcr's gntft to rewe. 

“ And toldr hir that \l »!»« nulde net 
** KiUase his inuvater’a pat nr, 
ffi nmrr noldr atlimfiU hei tnorc 
** >o» re /*!*» mu* agownt,” Ihc. 

Thus also concludes the first scene of the third act of the 
play before us : 

* And BO adieu, good luadam ; nvrer more 
** Will 1 my nisuier’B tcar« to v‘>u drplprr,” be. 

I offer no apology for the length of the foregoing extract, 
the book from which it is taken, being so uncommon, that 
only one copy, except that in my own possession, has 
hitherto occurred. Even Dr. Farmer, the late Rev. T. 
Warton, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Malone, were unacquainted 
with this Collection of Googe’s Poetiy. 

August 6, 1607, a Comedy calle^i^|^# you will, (which 
is the second title of this play,) tllBl w^ationers 
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by Tbo. Tliorpe. I believe, however, it was Marst^Mjb 
play with that name. Ben Jonson, who takes every oppor- 
tunely to find (aidt with Shakespeare, seems to ridicule the 
(Conduct of Tweyth Night in Ins Every Man tmi his 
Humour, at the end of Act 111. sc. vV where be jpakes 
Mitts sa} , “ Tliat the arpiment of his comedy nii^bt have 
been of some other nature, as of a duke to be inibve with 
m eountess, and that countess to be in love wKh the duke's 
sen, and the son in love with the lady's waiting maid : some 
cross woomgt rnrHh a ckwn to their serving man, 
better than be thus near and duniliarly aHidd to the time ” 

Stbevens. 

I suppose this comedy to have been written in 1614 If 
however the foregoing passage was levelled at Twelfth 
Night, my speculation falls to the ground See An Attempt 
H ascertain the Order of Shake^are's Plays, Vol. II. 

Malonc. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


tlhsiNo, duke if Illyria. 

^3£Bastian, a yeung gesUlefooH, brother to Viola. 
^Antonio, a sea capteunffAetyilh Sebastian. 

A sea captain, friehd te Viola. 

Ci»io^****^ attending on the Md* 

Sir Toby Belcit, uncle ^Olivia. 
i9tr Andeew Aove-cheek. 

Malvolio, $$$wiiifdt 0 Olhda. 

Ofjvrig a rich countess. 

Viola, tii tone with the duke. ^ 

Maria, Olivia’s loomoft. 

Lords, Priests, Sailodes ^Officersl'^ d^usicumsi! and other 
Attendants'^ 

SCSjjgfMf ititHfiin lUjni&t n«ar^ 



TWELFTH-NIGHT 

OIL 

WHAT YOirWILL^ 




ACT I. 

SCENE Ij^An apartment in the DuWs palace. 

Enter Duke, Curio> l^ordsi Musicians 

Duke. If muBick be4it%e £x)d»0{ love, ^ 
Give excess of it| eUiiteitliiig, 

The appetite npy sidfien, 

That sttBin again ; — ^it had a dying fell : 

O, it came o’er my epu^ like the aweet scmth. 

That breathes baid^ of violets. 

Stealing, and iW 

'Tis offLao sw^^aKaii k«Ba 

O spfll^ love^ thoa! 

That, notwithstanding thy 

Receiveth ilj|t th^c% nought m|iei^Kh6iie^ 

Of what -nlidity al^|^itch ' 

But &Us into abatelivnt and low price. 

Even in a nu|pht»! so full of shapes b Bmcy, 
Tbs^jt alone b higlH&ntasticaL 
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Cvr. Will you go hunt, my lord ^ 

Duke. What, Curio ? 

Th^hart. 

Duke. WTiy, so I do, the noblest that 1 have : 

O, when mine eyes did see 01i\iu 
Methought, she purg'd the air of pestilence ; 

That instant was 1 tum*d into a hart , 

And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

E*er since pursue me. — How now ^ w hat news fron?^ her ^ 

Enter Valentine. 

Fal. So please my lord, 1 might not be admitted. 
But from her handmaid do return this answer : 

Tlie element itself, till se\en yeais heat. 

Shall not behold her face at ain})le \ iew ; 

But, like a cloislress, she will veiled walk. 

And water onee a day her chamber rouml 
With eye-offending brine : all this, to season 
A brother’s dead love, which she would keej) fresh, 
And lasting, in her sad remembrance. 

Duke. O, she, that hath a heart of that fine frame. 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 

How wiH^he love, when the rich golden shaft. 

Hath kill’d the fiock of all affections else 
That live in her ! when liver, brain, and heart. 

These sovereign thrones, are all sullied, and fill’d^ 
(Her sweet perfections,) with one king !— 

Away before me to sweet beds of flowers 5 
Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE l\.~The sea-coast. 

Enter Viola, Captain, and Sailors. 

Fio, What country, friends, is this ? 
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Cap, Illyria, lady. 

Vio. And what should I do in Illyria ? 

JMy brother he is in Elysium. 

Perchance, he i^ not drown’d: — Wliat think you, 
sailors ? 

Cap. It is perchance, that you yourself were saved. 
Fio. O my poor brother ! and so, perchance, may 
he be. 

Cap. True, madam : and, to comfort you with chance. 
Assure yourself, after our ship did split. 

When you, and that poor number saved with you, 
Hune^ on our driving boat, I saw your brother. 

Most provident in peril, bind himself 
(Couiage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
To a strong mast, that liv’d upon the sea 5 
Where, like Ariori on the dolphin’s back, 

I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves. 

So long as 1 could see. 

Fid- For saying so, there's gold ; 

Mine own escape unfoldeth to my hope. 

Whereto thy speech serves for authority. 

The like ot him. Know’st thou this countiy ? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well 3 for 1 was bred aifi bom. 
Not three hours’ travel from this very place. 

Vio. Who governs here ? 

Cap. A noble duke, in nature 

As in his name. 

Fio. What is his name ? 

Cap. Orsino. 

Fio. Orsino ! I have heard my &ther name him : 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And so is now. 

Or was so very late : for but a month 
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Ago I went from hence ; and then ’twas fresh 
In murmur, (as, you know, what great ones do. 

The less will prattle of,) that he did seek 
The love of fair Olivia. 

Fio, Wliat's she ^ 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the (daughter of a count 
That died some twehemonth since , then leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her hi other, 

Who shortly also died : for whose dtar love. 

They say, she hath abjur'd the company 
And sight of men. 

Vio O, that 1 sen 'd that lady : 

And might not be delivered to the world. 

Till I had made mine own occasion mellow. 

What my estate is. 

Cap That were hard to compass ; 

Because she will admit no kind of suit. 

No, not the duke’s. 

Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain j 
And though that nature with a beauteous waU 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 
1 will believe, thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 

I pray thee, and I’ll pay thee bounteously. 

Conceal me what I am •, and be my aid 
For such disguise as, haply, shall become 
The foim of my intent. I’ll serve this duke j 
Thou shaft present me as an eunuch to him, 

It may be worth thy pains ; for I can sing, . 

And speak to him in many sorts of musick. 

That will allow me very worth his service. 

What else may hap, to time I will commit; 

Only shape thou thy silence to xny wit. 
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Cap, Be you his eunuch, and your mute Fll be : 
When my tong^ie blabs, then let mine eyes not see ! 

Vio, 1 thank thee : Lead me on. [^eunt. 

SCENE III. — A room in OlivkCs home. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Mabia. 

Sir To, What a plague means my niece, to take the 
death of her brother thus ? 1 am sure, care’s an enemy 
to life. 

Mar. By my troth, sir Toby, you must come in 
earlier o’nights j your cousin, my lady, takes great 
excej)tions to your ill hours. 

Sir To. Why, let her except before excepted. 

Mar, Ay, but you must confine yourself within the 
modest limits of order. 

Sir To. Confine ? I’ll confine myself no finer than 
1 am : these clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
so be these boots too 3 an they be not, let them hang 
themsehes in their own straps. 

Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you : I 
heard my lady talk of it yesterday ; and of a foolish 
knight, that you brought in one night here, to be her 
wooer. 

Sir To. >Vho ? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 

Ma/r- Ay, he. 

Sir To. He’s as tall a man as any’s in Illyria. 

Mar. IVhat’s that to the pui'pose ? 

Sir To. Why, he has three thousand ducats a year. 

Mar. Ay, but he’ll have but a year in all these 
ducats 5 he’s a very fool, and aprodi^. 

Sir To. Fyc, that you’ll say so! he plays o* the viol- 
de-gambo, and speaks three or four languagoe word^ 
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for word, without book, and hath all the good gifts 
of nature. 

Mar. He hath, indeed. — alnuKSt natural : for, be- 
sides that he’s a fool, he’s a great quarreller; and, 
but that he hath the gift t)f a coward to allay the 
gust he hath in quarrelling, ’tis thought among the 
prudent, he would quickly have the gift of a gra> e. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels, and 
substraetors, that say so of him. Wl\o are they 

Mar. They that add moreover, he’s drunk nightly 
in youj* conq>any. 

Sir To. W ith drinking healths to my niece j I’ll 
drink to her, as long as there is a passage in iny 
throat, and drink in Illyria: He's a coward, and a 
coystril, that will not drink to my niece, till his 
brains turn out o’ th’ toe like a pari^h-top. Wliat, 
wench ? Castiliano vulgo j for here comes sir Andrew 
Agiie-&ce. 

Enter Sir Andrew Ague-chelk. 

Sir And, Sir Toby Belch i how now, sir Toby Belch 

Sir To, Sweet sir Andrew ! 

Sir And, Bless yoti, fair shrew. 

Mar. And you too, sir. 

Sir To. Accost, sir Andrew, accost. 

Sir And. What’s that ? 

Sir To. My niece’s chamber-maid. 

Sir And. Good mistress Accost, I desire better ac- 
quaintance. 

Mar. My name is Mary, sir. 

Sir And. Good mistress Mary Accost,— 

Sir To, Yott mistake, knight : accost, is, front her, 
^board her, woo her, assail her. 
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Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her 
in this comj)any. Is that the meaning of accost ? 

Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To. An thou let part so, sir Andrew, ’would 
thou might’s! never draw sword again. 

Sir And. An you part so, mistress, 1 would I might 
never draw sword again. Fair lady, do you think 
you have fools in hand ? 

Mar. ‘sir, I have not you by the hand. 

Sir And. Marry, but you shall have > and here’s my 
hand. 

Mar. Now, sir, thought is free : I pray you, bring 
your hand to the buttery -bar, and let it drink. 

Sir And. WluTefore, sweet heart ? what’s your 
irieta])hor ? 

Mar. It’s dry, sir. 

Sir And. Why, 1 think so 5 I am not such an ass, 
but I can keep my hand dry. But what’s your jeat ^ 

Mar. A dry jest, sir. 

Sir And. Are you full of them ? 

Mar. Ay, sir ; I have them at my fingers’ ends : 
marry, i.ow 1 let go your hand, I am barren. 

[Eri^ Maria. 

Sir To. O knight, thou lack’st a cup of canary : 
When did 1 see thee so put down ? 

Sir And. Never in your' life, I think ; unless you see 
canary ])ut me down : Methinks, sometimes I have no 
more wit than a Christian, or an ordinary man has : 
but I am a great eater of beef, and, I believe, that 
does harm to iny wit. 

Sir To. No question. 

Sir And. An I thought that. I’d forswear it. I’ll 
ride home to-morrow, sir Toby. 
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Sir To. Pourquoy, my dear knight > 

Sir And. What is pourquoy ^ do or not do ’ I would 
1 had bestowed that time in the tongues, that 1 have 
in fencing* dancing, and bear-baiting : O, had 1 but 
followed the arts ! 

Str To. Tlien hadst thou had an excellent head of hair. 

Sir And. Why, would that ha\e mended my hair ^ 

Sir To. Past question ; for thou seest, it will not 
curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does't not ^ 

Sir To. Excellent , it hangs like flax on a distaff 
and I hope to see a housewife take thee between her 
legs, and spin it off. 

Sir And. ’Faith, I’ll home to-morrow, sir Toby : 
your niece w ill not be seen ; or, if she be, it’s four 
to one she’ll none of me: the count himself, here, 
hard by, wooes her. 

Sir To. She’ll none o’ th’ count ; she’ll not match 
above her degree, neither in estate, years, nor wit ; 1 
have heard her swear it. Tut, there’s life in’t, man. 

Sir And. I’ll stay a month longer. I am a fellow 
o’ th* strangest mind i’ th* world ; I delight in 
masques and revels sometimes altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at these Uckshaws, knight ? 

Sir And. As any man in Illyria, whatsoever he be, 
under the degree of my betters ; and yet I will not 
compare with an old man. 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, 
knight ? 

Sir And. ’Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to*t. 

Sir And. And, I think, I have the back*tnck, 
simply as strong as any man ift Illyria. 
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Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid ? wherefore 
have these gifts a cuitain before them ? are they like 
to take dust, like mistress MaLVs picture ? Why dost 
thou not go to church in a galliard, and come home 
in a coranto ? My very walk should be a jig ; I would 
not so much as make water, but in a sink-a-pace. 
What dost thou mean ? is it a world to hide virtues 
in ? I did think, by the excellent constitution of thy 
leg, it was formed under the star of a galliard. 

Sir And. Ay, ’tis strong, and it does indifferent well 
in a hame-colourcd stock. Shall we set about some 
revels ? 

Sir To. What shall we do else ? were we not bom 
under Taurus ? 

Sir And. Taurus ? that's sides and heart. 

Sir To. No, sir j it is legs and thighs. Let me see 
thee caper: ha! higher: ha. ha! — excellent! lExeunt, 

SCENE IV. — A room in the Duke’s palace. 
Enter Valentine and Viola in man's attire, 

Val. If the duke continue these favours towards 
you, Cesario, you are like to be much advanced ; he 
hath known you but three days^ and already you are no 
stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in question the continuance of his love : 
Is he inconstant, sir, in his favours ? 

VaL No, believe me. 

Enter Duke, Curio, and Attendants, 

Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count 

Duke, Who saw Cesario, ho ? 
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Kto. On your attendance, tny lord , here. 

Duke. Stand you awhile aloof — C e^ario, 

Thou know’st no less but all , I ha\e uiielasp’d 
To thee the book even of my secret soul . 

Therefore, good jouth, addre^«» thj gait unto her; 
Be not deny’d access, stand at hei doors. 

And tell them, there thy li\ed foot shall grow. 

Till thou have audience. 

Fio. Sure, my noble lord, ^ 

If she be so abandon'd to hir sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

Duke. Be clamorous, and leap all ci\il bound«. 
Rather than make unprofited letiirn 

Via Say, I do ^ peak with her, my lord, What then 
Duke O, then unfold the pas^'ion of my love, 
Surpri>e her with disoouise of my dear faith : 

It shall become thee well to act my woes ; 

She will attend it better in thy youth. 

Than in a nuncio of more gra\ e aspect. 

Vw. I think not so, my lord. 

Duke. Dear lad, believe it 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years. 

That say, thou art a man : Diana’s lip 

Is not more smooth, and rubious ; thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill, and sound, 

Aod all is semblative a woman’s part, 

I wow, thy constellation is right apt 

For this afihir : — Some four, or five, attend him ; 

All, if you will ; for I myself am best, . 

When least in company : — Prosper well in this. 

And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord. 

To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio. 


rs do my best. 
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To woo your lady . yet. [Jiide] a barful strife ! 
Whob’er 1 woo, myself would be bis wife. [^Exeunt, 


SCENE V . — A room in Olhia’s home. 

Enici Maria and Clown. 

Mar, Nay, either tell me where thou hast been, or 
1 w'lll not open my lips, so wide as a bristle may 
enter, in way of thy excuse . my lady will hang thee 
tliv absence. 

t lo Let her hang me : he, that is w'^ell hanged in 
this woild, needs to fear no colours. 

Moj Make that good. 

Clo. He shall see none to fear. 

Mar A good lenten answer I can tell thee where 
that saying was born, of, I fear no colours. 

Clo W lie re, good mis ti ess Mary ^ 

Mar In the wars 3 and that may you be bold to 
say in your foolery. 

Clo W.il, God give them wisdom, that have it 3 
and those that are fools, let them use their talents. 

Mar. Yet jou will be hanged, for being so long 
absent or, to be turned away 3 is not that as good as 
a hanging to you ^ 

Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad lAklr* 
riage 3 and, for turning away, let summer bear it out. 

Mai You are resolute then ? 

Clo. Not so neither 3 bu^ 1 am resolved on two 
points. 

Mar. That, if one bpiSc, the othei* will hold 3 or, 
if both breaks ytm gfu^ins fall. 
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Clo. Apt, in good faith; very apt! Well, go thy 
way ; if sir Toby would leave drinking, thou well as 
witty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria. 

Mar, Peace, you rogue, no mcjre o’ that ; here comes 
my lady : make your excuse wisely, you were best. 

[Exit. 

EnUr Olivia and Malvolio. 

Clo, Wit, and’t be thy will, put me into gocf*l fool- 
ing! Those wits, that think they have thee, do very 
oft prove fools ; and I, that am sure I lack thee, 
may pass for a w ise man : For what says Quinapalus ? 
Better a witty fool, than a foolish wit. — "--God bless 
thee, lady ! 

Oli, Take the fool away. 

Clo, Do you not hear, feUow's ? Take away the 
lady. 

Oli. Go to, you’re a dry fool ; I’ll no more of you ; 
besides, you grow dishonest. 

Clo. Two faults, madonna, that drink and good 
counsel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, then 
is the fool not dry ; bid the dishonest man mend him- 
self ; if he mend, he is no longer dishonest ; if he 
cannot, let the botcher mend him : Any thing, that’s 
mended, is but patched : virtue, that transgresses, is 
but patched with sin ; and sin, that amends, is but 
patched with virtue : If that this simple syllogism will 
serve, so; if it will not, what remedy ? As there is no 
true cuckold but calamity, so beauty’s a. flower : — ^the 
lady bade take away the fool ; therefore, I say again> 
take her away. 

Oli, Sir, I bade them take tK^y^ou. 

Clo, Misprision in the highest Cw 
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cullus non facit monachum; that’s as much as to say^ T 
wear not motley iii rny brain. Good madonna^ give 
me leave to pro^'e you a fool. 

Oil. Can you do it ? 

Clo, Dextorioush , good madonna. 

Oh. Make your ]»roof. 

Cto. 1 must catechize you for it, madonna 3 Good 
my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

on. ^^'ell, sir, for want of other idleness. I’ll ’bide 
your proof. 

Clo. Good madonna, why mourii’st thou ^ 

Oh. Good fool, for my brother’s death. 

Clo. 1 think, his soul is in hell, madonna. 

OH. I know hL soul is in heaven, fool. 

Clo. The more fool you, madonna, to mourn for 
your brother’s soul being in heaven.— Take aw^ay the 
fool, gentlemen. 

OU. What think you of this fool, Malvolio? doth 
he not mend ? 

Mai. Yes 3 and shall do, till the pangs of death 
shake him ' Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever 
make the better fool. 

Cto. God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for the 
better increasing your folly ! Sir Toby will be sworn, 
that I am no fox 3 but he will not pass his word for 
two-pence that you are no fool. 

OIL How say you to that, Malvolio ? 

Mai I marvel your ladyship takes delight in such a 
barren rascal 3 I saw him put down the other day 
with an ordinary fool, that has no more brains than a 
stone. Look you now, he’s out of his guard already; 
unless you laugh and minister occasion to him, he 10 
gagged. I jprote8t» 1 take these wise men, that crow 
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SO at these set kind of fools no better than the fools* 
zanies. 

Oh. O, you are sick of self-loie, Maholio, and 
taste with a distempered appetite To be gtiuTous, 
guiltless, and of free disposition, is to take those 
tilings for bird-bolts, that )ou deem cannon-bullets : 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do 
nothing but rail , nor no railing in a known^discrect 
man, though he do nothing but iepro\e 

Clo. Now Mercurv’ endue thee with leasing, for 
thou speakest well of fools ! 

Re-enter Maria. 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a joung gentle- 
man, much desires to speak with \ou. 

Oh From the count Orsino, is it > 

Mar. 1 know not, madam ^ ’tis a fair young man, 
and well attended 

Oh. Mlio of my people hold him in delay ^ 

Mar, Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

Oh. Fetch him oft’, I pray you j he speaks nothing 
but madman : Fye on him! [Exit Maria.] Go you, 
Malvolio . if it be a suit from the count, I am sick, 
or not at home ; what you will, to dismiss it. [Exit 
Malvolio.] Now you sec, sir, how your fooling grows 
old, and people dislike it. 

Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if thy 
eldest son should be a fool: whose skuU Jove cram 
with ^trains, for here he comes, one of .thy kin, has a 
most "weak pia mater. 

^ Enter Sir Toby Belch. 

Oil. By mine honour, half drunk. — What is he at 
the gate, cousin ? 
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Sir To- A gentleman. 

Oli. A gentleman ? What gentleman ? 

Sir To. ’I'is a gentleman here — ^A plague o’these 
pickle-hcrrings ! — How now, sot? 

Clo. Good sir Toby, 

Oh. Cousin, cousin, how have you come so early by 
this lethargy ? 

Sir To. Lecheiy ! I defy lechery : There’s one at the 
gate. 

Oli. Ay, mariyj what is he ? 

Sir To. I^et him be the devil, an he will, I care 
no^ : give me faith, say I. Well, it’s all one. [^EjcU. 

Oli. What’s a dninkcn man like, fool } 

Clo. Like a drown’d man, a fool, and a madman : 
one draught above heat makes him a fool ; the second 
mads him ; and a third drowns him. 

Oli. Go thou and seek the coroner, and let him sit 
o’ my coz ^ for he’s in the third degree of drink, he’s 
drown’d : go, look after him. 

Clo. He is but mad yet, madonna 3 and the fool 
shall look to the madman. lExit Clown. 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mai. Madam, yond young fellow swears he t^ill 
speak ^\ith you. I told him you were sick ; he takes 
on him to understand so much, and therefore comes 
to apeak with you : I told him you were asleep j he 
seems to have a fore-knowledge of that too, sijiptd 
therefore comes to speak with you. What is to be, 
said to iiim, lady ? he’s fortified against any denial. 

Oli. Tell him, he shall not speak with me. 

Mai He has been told so 3 and he says, he’U stand 

VOL. lu. P 
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at your door like a bheriff’s post, and be the sup- 
porter of a bench, but he’ll speak with you. 

Oh Wiat kind of man is he ? 

Mai Wiy, of man kind. 

Oh. What manner of man ? 

Mai Of very ill manner; he’ll speak with you, will 
you, or no. 

Oh. Of what personage, and yt'ars, is he 

Mai Not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy ; jis a squash i-s b»‘fore ’tis a peas- 
cod, or a codline: when ’tis almost an apple . ’tis with 
him e’en standing w^ater, between boy and man. He 
is veiy w ell -fa^ cured, and he speaks \ery shrewishly ; 
one would think, liis mother s milk were scarce out 
of him. 

OIL l^t him a])proach : Call in my gentlewoman. 

Mai Gentlewoman, my lady calls. [Exit. 

Re-enter Maria. 

OIL Give me my veil: come, throw it o’er my face; 
We’ll once more hear Orsinu’s embassy. 

Enter \ioLA, 

Vw, The honourable lady of the house, which is 
she? 

OIL Speak to me, I shall answer for her ? Your will ? 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchablc 
beauty, — I pray you, tell me, if this be the lady of the 
house, for I never saw her : I would be loath to cast 
H^way my speech ; for, besides that it is excellently well 
penn’d, I have taken great pains to con it. Good 
beauties, let me sustain no scorn ; I am very compti- 
ble, even to the least sinister usage. 
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Oli, Whence came you, sir ? 

Vlo. I can say little more than I have studied, and 
that question’s out of my part. Good gentle one, 
give me modest assurance, if you be the lady of the 
house, that I mav proceed in my speech. 

O/i Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart: and yet, by the very 
fangs of malice, I swear, 1 am not that 1 play. Are 
you the lady of the house ? 

Oli. If 1 do not iisur]> myself, I am. 

Vio. Most certain, if you are she, you do usurp 
yourself j for what is yours to bestow, is not yours to 
reserve. But this is from my commission : I will on 
with my speech in your praise, and then shew ycFU the 
heart of my message. 

0/i. Come to what is important iu’t : I forgive you 
the praise. 

Vio Alas, I took great pains to study it, and ’tis 
poetical. 

Oh. It is the more like to be feigned ; I pray you, 
keep it in. I heard, you were saucy at my gates ; and 
allowed your approach, rather to wonder at you than 
to hear you. If you be not mad, be gone; if you 
have reason, be brief: ’tis not that time of moon with 
me, to make one in so skipping a dialogue. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir ^ here lies your way. 

Vio. No, good swabber } 1 am to hull here a little 
longer. — rSome mol liii cation for your giant, sweet lady. 

Oli. Tell me your mind. 

Vio. I am a messenger. 

Oli. Sure, you have some hideous matter to deliver, 
when the coui tesy of it is so fearhil. Speak your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. 1 bring no over* 
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tun? of war, no taxation of homage; I hold the olive 
in my hand : my woids are as full of jieace as matter. 

Oh. Yet you began r lely. What are you ? what 
would you ? 

Fio. The rudeness, that hath ap]>ear’d in me, have 
I learn’d from my entertainment. Wliat I am, and 
what 1 would, are as secret as maidenhead : to your 
ears, divinity j to any other’s, prophanation.^ 

Oh. Give us the place alone: we will hear this 
divinity. [Exit Maria ] Now, sir, what is your text? 

Vio. Most sweet lady, 

Oh A comfortable doctrine, and much may be 
said of it. Where lies your text ? 

Vio. In Orsino’s bosom. 

OIl In his bosom ? In what chapter of his bosom 

Vio, To answer by the method, in the first of his 
heart. 

Oh, O, I have read it ; it is heresy. Have you no 
more to say ? 

Vio, Good madam, let me see your face. 

Oh. Have you any commission from your lord to 
negociate with my face? you are now out of your 
text : but we will draw the curtain, and shew you the 
picture. Look you, sir, such a one as I was this pre- 
sent : Is’t not well done ? {Unveihng, 

Vio, Excellently done, if God did all. 

OIL Tis in grain, sir; 'twill endure wind and 
weather. 

Vio. ’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 

Lady, you arfe tbe cruel’st she alive. 

If you will lead these graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy. 
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Oil. O, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted j I will 
give out divers schedules of my beauty : It shall be 
inventoried ; and every particle, and utensil, labelled 
to my : as, item, two lips indifferent red 5 item, 
two grey eyes, with lids to them ; item, one neck, 
one chin, and so forth. Were you sent hither to 
praise me ? 

Fio. I see you what you are : you arc too proud ; 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 

My lord and master lo^ es you } O, such love 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown’d 
Tlie nonpareil of beauty ! 

Oh. How does he love me ? 

Fio. With adorations, with fertile tears. 

With groans that thunder lo\e, with sighs of fire. 

Oh. Your lord does know my mind, 1 cannot love 
him : 

Yet I suppose him \iituous, know him noble. 

Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth 5 
In voices well divulg’d, free, leam’d, and valiant. 

And, in dimension, and the shape of nature, 

A gracious pei'son . but yet 1 cannot lo\e him 5 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Fio. If I did love you in my master’s flame. 

With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 

In your denial 1 would find no sense, 

I would not understand it. 

on. Why, what would you i 

Fio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate. 

And call upon my soul within the house j 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love. 

And sing them loud e^en in the dead of night j 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills. 
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And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and eailh. 

But you should pity me. 

Oli, You might do much : lATiat is your parentage ? 
Vu>. Above mv fortunes, yet my state is well : 

I am a gentleman. 

Oli, Get you to your lord ; 

I cannot love him : let him send no more j 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 

To tell me how he takes it. Fuje you u ell : 

I thank you for your j)ains : spend this for me. 

Vio. 1 am no fee’d post, lady ; keep your purse ; 

My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 

Lo\e make his heart of flint, that you shall love; 

And let your fervour, like my master’s be 
Plac’d in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelty. [Exit, 
Oli. What is your parentage ? 

,^hove my fortunes, yet my state is well : 

I am a gentleman, ^I’ll be sworn thou art ; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit. 
Do give thee five-fold blazon Not too fast : — soft ! 
soft ! 

Unless the master were the man. — ^How now ? 

Even so quickly may one catch the plague ? 

Methinks, 1 feel this youth’s perfections, 

With an invisible and subtle stealth. 

To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be.— 

What, ho, Malvolio ! — 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mai Here, madam, at your service. 

Oil Run after that same peevish messenger. 
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The county’s man : lie left this ring behind bim> 
Would I, or not ; tell him. I’ll none of it. 

Desire him not to flatter with his lord. 

Nor hold him up wdth hope‘> ; I am not for him : 

If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
m give him reasons for’t. Hie thee, Malvolio. 

Mai. Madam, 1 will. [Exit. 

Oil. 1 do I know not what . and tear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 

Fate, shew' thy force : Ourselves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed, must be ) and be this so ! [£xit. 


ACT II. 

SCENE \.—The sea^coast. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

AnL Will you stay no longer ? nor will you not, 
that I go with you ? 

Seh. By your patience, no : my stars shine darkly 
over me ; tlie malignancy of my fate might, perhaps, 
distemper yours ; therefore I shall crave of you your 
leave, that 1 may bear my evils alone : It were a bad 
recompense for your love, to lay any of them oil you» 

Ant. Let me yet know of you, whither you are 
botmd. 

Seh, No, ’sooth, sir ; my determinate voyage is mere 
extravagancy. But I perceive in you so excellent a 
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touch of modesty^ that you will not extort from me 
what I am willing to keep in ; therefore it charges 
mh in manners the rather to express nivself You 
iQUSt know of me then, Antonio, mv name is Sebastian, 
which 1 called Rodorigo, my father was* that Sebastian 
of Messaline, whom 1 know, you ha\e heard of he 
left behind him, myself, and a sifter, botli born in an 
hour. If the heavens had been pleased, ’wopjd we 
had so ended ! but, vou, sir, altered that , for, some 
hour before you took me from the breach of the sea, 
was my sister drotvned. 

Ant Alas, the day ' 

Seb. A lady, sir, though it was said she much re- 
sembled me, was yet of many accounted beautiful : 
but, though I could not, with such estimable wonder, 
overfar believe that, yet thus far 1 will boldly publish 
her, she bore a mind that envy could not but call 
fidr: she is drowned already, sii, with salt water, 
though I seem to drown her remembrance again with 
more. 

Ant Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment. 

Seb. O, good Antonio, forgive me your trouble. 

Ant If you will not murder me for my love, let me 
be your servant. 

iSrt. If you will not undo what you have done, that 
is, kill him whom you have recovered, desire it not. 
Faiu yc well at once : my bosom is full of kindness ; 
and I am yet so near the manners of my mother, that 
upon the least occasion more, mine eyes vfill tell tales 
of me. 1 am boimd to the count Orsino's court; 
farewell. lExU. 

Ant The gmitleness of all the gods go with thee ! 

I have many envies in Orsino's court. 
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Else would I very shortly see thee there : 

But, come what may, 1 do adore thee so. 

That danger shall seem sport, and I will go 

SCENE lh--A street. 

Enter Viola 5 Malvolio foUowing. 

Mai. IVerc not you even now with the countess 
Olivia ? 

Vio. Even now, sirj on a moderate pace I have 
since arrived but hither. 

Mai. She returns this ring to you, sir 5 you might 
have saved me my jiains, to have taken it away your- 
self, She adds moreover, that you should put your 
lord into a desperate assurance she will none of him ; 
And one thing more ; that you be never so hardy to 
come again in his affairs, unless it be to report your 
lord’s taking of this. Receive it so. 

Vio. She took the ring of me j I’ll none of it. 

Mai. Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to her ; and 
her will is, it should be so returned : if it be worth 
stooping for, there it lies in your eye ; if not, be it his 
that finds it. [Exit 

Vio. I left no ring with her: What means this 
lady? 

Fortune forbid, my outside have not charm’d her ! 

She made good view of me 5 indeed, so much. 

That, sure, methought, her eyes had lost her tOnguC, 
For she did speak in starts distractedly. 

She loves me, sure 5 the cunning of her passioif 
Invites me in this churlish messenger. 

None of my lord's ring ! why, he sent her noue. , 
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1 am the man s — If it be so> (as ’tis>) 

Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 

Disguise, 1 see, thou art a wickedness. 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

How easy is it, for the proper-false 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ! 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we ; 

For, such as we are made of, such we be. ^ 

How will this fadge ? My master loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him j 
And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me : 

What will become of this ! As I am a man. 

My state is desperate for my master’s love ; 

As I am woman, now alas the day ! 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe ? 

O time, thou must untangle this, not 1 ; 

It is too hard a knot for me to untie. [Ert^. 


SCENE III .— room m Olivia’s house. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, md Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir To, Approach, sir Andrew : not to be a-bed 
after midnight, is to be up betimes 3 and diluculo 
surgere, thou know’st, 

Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not : but I 
know, to be up late, is to be up late. 

Sir To. A false conclusion ; I hate it as an imfilled 
can : To be up after midnight, and to go to b^ then, 
is early 3 so that, to go to bed after midnight, is to go 
to bed i^times. Do not our lives consist of the four 
dements? 
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Sii And 'Faith, so they say ; but, I think, it rather 
eonsists of eating and drinking. 

Sir To. Thou art a scholar; let us therefore eat 
and drink. — ^Marian, I say ! a stoop of wine ! 

BfOerGom, 


Sir And. Here cqmcs (he fooL i'fidth. 
do. How now> my hearti? Dili you never see the 
picture of we three ? 

Sw Wekome, mb. Now let’s havi • esti& 
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ClA. O mistrea mme, where are yew T 

Of eiay and hear; yeur true hve*s coming , 

That can ting both high and low : 

Trip no further f pretty tweeting i 
Jeumeyt end in hvert* meeting f 
Every wise man*s ton doth know. 

Sir And. Excellent good, i'&itli ! 

Sir To. Good, good. 

Clo. it love 7 His not hereqfter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come, is still unsure: 

In delay there ties no plenty; 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twentyf 
Youth's a stuff will not endure. 

Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. 
Sir To. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, iTaitli. 

Sir To. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in con- 
tagion. But shall we make the welkin dance indeed ? 
Sl^ we rouse the night-owl in a catch, that will 
draw three souls out of one weaver ? sliall we do that ? 

Sir And. An you love me, let’s do’t : 1 am dog at a 
catch. 

Clo. By’r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. 
Sir And. Mostcertmn: let our catch be, Thouknaioe. 
Clo. Hold thy peaces thm knave, knight ? I shall be 
^astmin*d in't to call thee knave, khight. 

Sir And. TIs not the first time 1 have constrain’d 
one to call me kiilwe. Begin, fool 3 it begins. Hold 
peace. 

^Qq. 1 diall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sir Jiad.’Good.i’fidth! Come, begin. ITheysia^acatdi. 
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Enter Maria. 

Mar. What a catterwauling do you keep here ! If 
my lady have not called up her 8teward> Malvolio, and 
bid him turn you out of doors, never trust me. 

Sir To» My lady’s a Cataian, we are politicians 3 
Malvolio’s a Pe^-a-Ramsey, and Three merry men be 
we. Am not I consanguineous } am I not of her 
blood > Tilly-valley, lady! There dwelt a man in 
Babylon, lady, lady ' [Singing. 

Clo. Beshrew me, the knight’s in admirable fooling. 

Sir And. Ay, he does wcU enough, if he be disposed, 
and so do I too 3 he does it uith a better grace, but 1 
do it more natural. 

Sir To. 0, the twelfth day of December,'-^ [5mgm^. 

Mar. For the love o’God, peace. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai, My masters, are you mad ? or what are you ? 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble 
like tinkers at this time of night ? Do ye make an 
alehouse of my lady’s house, that ye squeak out your 
coziers’ catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice? Is there no respect of place, persons, nor 
time, in you ? 

Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. 
Sneck up ! 

Mol, Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My lady 
bade me tell you, that, though she harbours you 
her kinsman, she’s nothing allied to your disorders. 
If you can separate yourself and misdemeanors, 
you are welcome to the house 3 if not, an it would 
please you to take leave of her, she k veiy willing^ to 
bid you farewell. 
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l^rTo. Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs he 
gone. 

Mar. Nay, good sir Toby. 

Clo. His eyes do shew his days are almost done. 

Mol. Is’t even so ? 

Sir To. But I will never die. 

Clo. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mai. Tliis is much credit to you. 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go P [Singing 

Clo. What an if you do ? 

Sir To. Shall 1 bid him go, and spare not P 

Clo. 0 no, no, no, no, you dare not. 

Sit To. Out o’time ' sir, ye lie. — Art any more than 
a steward ? Dost thou think, because thou ai't virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale } 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne > and ginger shall be hot 
i’th’ mouth too. 

Sir To. Thou’rt i’‘th' right.~Go, sir, rub your chain 
with cnims : — ^A stoop of wine, Maria ! 

Mai. Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady's favour 
at any thing more than contempt, you would not give 
means for this uncivil rule ^ she shall know of it, 
this hand. [Exit. 

Mar. Go shake your ears. 

Sir And. *Twere as good a deed as to drink when a 
man’s a hungry, to challenge him to the field j and 
then to break promise with him, and make a fool of 
him. 

Sir To. Do’t, knight j I’ll write thee a clvallenge j 
or rU deliver thv indignation to him by word of 
mouth. 

Mar. Sweet sir Toby, be patient for to-night; 
the youth of the count’s was to-day with my lady^ she 
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is much out of quiet. For monsieur Malvolio> let me 
alone v^ith him : if I do not gull him into a nayword, 
and make him a common recreation^ do not think I 
have wit enough to lie straight in my bed : I know, 
I can do it. 

Sir To. Possess us, possess us 3 tell us something of 
him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 

Sir And. O, if I thought that. I’d beat him like a 
dog. 

Sir To. What, for being a Puritan ? thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight ? 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for’t, but I have 
reason good enough. 

Mar. The devil a Puritan that he is, or any thing 
constantly but a time pleaser; an affectioned ass, 
that cons state without book, and utters it by great 
swarths : the best i)ersuadcd of himself, so crammed, 
as he thinks, with excellencies, that it is his ground of 
faith, that all, that look on him, love him 3 and on 
that vice in him will my revenge hud notable cause to 
work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do ? 

Mar. I wiU drop in his way some obscure epistles 
of love; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the expressure 
of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he shall find 
himself most feelingly personated : I can tvrite very 
like my lady, your niece 3 on a forgotten matter we 
can hardly make distinction of our hands. 

Sk To. Excellent ! 1 smell a device. 

8k And. I have’t in my nose too. 

8k To. He shall think, by the letters that thou .wilt 
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^p> that they come from my niece, and that she is 
jn love with Idtn. 

Mar, My^purpoee is. indeed, a horse of that coloui;^ 

Sir And. And your horse now would make him an 
ass. 

Mar. Ass. 1 doubt not. 

Sir And. O, ‘twill be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I^know, my 
physick will work with him. I will plant you two. 
and let the fool make a third, where he shall find the 
letter 5 observ'e his construction of it. For this night, 
to bed, and dream on the event Farewell. [^Exit. 

Sir To. Good night, Penlhesilea. 

Sir And. Before me, she’s a good wench. 

Sir To. She’s a beagle, true-bred, and one that 
adores me j What o’ that ? 

Sir And. I was adored once too. 

Sir To Let’s to bed, knight. — ^Thou hadst need send 
for more money. 

Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, 1 am a foul 
way out. 

Sir To. Send for money, knight ; if thou hast her 
not i’th* end, call me Cut. 

Sir And. If 1 do not. never trust me. take it how 
you will. 

Sr To. Come, come ; I’ll go burn some sack, 'tis 
'•Joo late to go to bed now; come, knight; come, 
knight [Exeunt.' 
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SCENE IV. — room in the Duk^4( palace. 

Enter Duke^ Viola, Curio, and others, 

Duke. Give me some musick: — ^Now, good mor- 
row, friends — 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought, it did relieve my passion much ; 

More than light airs and recollected terms. 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur He is not here, so please your lordship, that 
should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it ^ 

Cur Feste, the jester, my lord ; a fool, that the 
lady Olivia's father took much delight in : he is about 
the house. 

Duke, Seek him out, and play the tune the while. 

lExit Curio. — Musick. 
Come hither, boy ; If ever thou shalt love. 

In the sweet pangs of it, remember me : 

For, such as I am, all true lovers are 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else. 

Save, in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. — ^How dost thou like this tune ? 

Fio. It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is thron'd. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly : 

My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay d upon some favour that it loves ; 

Hath it not, boy? m 

Vh, A little, by youf favour. 

a 


VOL. ll» 
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Duke. Wliat kind of woman L't ^ 

Ho. Of your complexion. 

Duke. Sbe is not worth thee then. Wliat years^ 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven, Let still the woman 
take 

An elder than herself ; so wears she to hin^, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart. 

For, boy, however we do pitiise ourselves. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unhrm. 

More longing, wavering, sooner loat and worn. 

Than women's are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyself> 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent : 

For women are as roses ; whose fair flower. 

Being once display'd, doth fail that very hour. 

Vio. And so they are * alas, that they arc so ; 

To die, even when they to perfection grow I 

Re-enter Cuaio <0^ Clo^m. 

Duke. O fellow, come, the sqpg we had last night 
Mark it, Cesario } it is old, and plain : 

The spinstei's and the knitters in the sun. 

And the free maids, that weave their thread with 
bones. 

Bo use to chaunt it^ it is silly sooth> 

And dallies with the innocence Qf love, 
llike the old age. 

Clo. Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke. Ay pr’ythee, smg. 


[AMcAf. 
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SONG. 

Clo. Come away^ come away^ death. 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 

Fiy away, Jly away, br eath > 

I am slain by ajair cruel maid* 

My shioud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O, pi epare it , 

My part of death no one st true 
Did share iL 

Not a flower, not a^fiower sweet. 

On my black coffin let thete be strewn; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, whet e my bones shall he thrown : 

A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover ne'er find my grave. 

To weep there, 

Duke. There’s for thy pains. 

Clo. No pains, sir , I take pleasure in singing, sir 

Duke. I’ll pay thy pleasure then. 

Clo. Tnilv, sir, and pleasure will be paid, one 
time or another. 

Duke Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee : aE4 
the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffata, 
for thy mind is a very opal !— I would have men 
of such constancy put to sea, that their business 
might be every thing, and their intent every where ; 
for that’s it, that always makes a good voyage of 
nothing. — Farewell. lExit Qow^. 

Duke, Let all the rest give place. -I 

lExeunt Curio and Attendmds^ 
Once more, Gesariq, 
Get thee to yon’ same sovereign cruelty : 
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Tell her, my lo\e, more noble than the world, 

Prizes not quantity of dirty lands; 

The parts that fortune hath bestow’d upon her. 

Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune ; 

But 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems. 

That nature pranks her in, attracts my soul. 

Vio But, if she cannot love you, sir ? 

Duke. 1 cannot be so answer’d. ^ 

Vio. ’Sooth, but must. 

Say, that some lady, as, perhaps, there is, 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia* you cannot love her; 

You tell her so , Must she not then ba answer’d > 
Duke. There is no woman’s sides. 

Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart * no woman’s heart 
So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 

Alas, their lo^e may be call’d appetite, — 

No motion of the liver, but the palate,— 

That suffer suifcit, cloymeiit, and revolt ; 

But mine is all as hungry as the sea. 

And can digest as. much ; make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me. 

And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know,— 

huke. What dost thou know ? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe : 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 

My finther had a daughter lov’d a man, • 

As it might be, perhaps, were 1 a woman, 

I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what’s her history ? 

Vio. A blank, my lord ; She never told her love. 
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But let concealment, like a worm i’th’ bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek • she pin’d in thought; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 

We men may say more, swear more : but, indeed. 

Our shows are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke, But died thy sister of her lo\e, my boy ? 

Vio. I am all the daughters of my father’s house. 
And all the brothers too ; — and yet I know not 
hr\ shall 1 to this lady ? 

Duke. Ay, that’s the theme. 

To her in haste j give her this jewel ; say. 

My love can give no place, bide no denay. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Olivia’s garden. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, 
and Fabian. 

Sir To. Come thy ways, signior Fabian. 

Fab, Nay, I’ll come; if I lose a scruple of this 
sport, let me be boiled to death with melancholy. 

Sir To. Would’st thou not be glad to have the nig- 
gardly rascally sheep-biter come by some notable 
shame ? 

Fab. I would exult, man: you know, he brought 
me out of favour with my lady, about a bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir To. To anger him, we’ll have the bear again ; 
smd we will fool him black and blue Shall we iHDt, 
sir Andrew ? 

Sir And, An we do not^ it is pity of our lives. 
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Enter Maria. 

Sir To, Here comes the little villain : — ^How now, 
my nettle of India ^ 

Mar, Get ye all three into the box-tree : Mal^ o- 
Uo*s coming doun this walk; he has been yonder i'th* 
sun, practising beha\iour to his own shadow, this half 
hour : observe him, for the Jove of mockery ; for, I 
know, this letter will make a contemplitive ideol of 
him. Close, in the name of jesting’ [The men hide 
themselves.'} Lie thou there, [throws doun a lettir} for 
here comes the trout that must be caught with tick- 
ling. [Lilt Maria. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mol Tis but fortune j all U fortune. Maria once told 
me, she did afifect me : and 1 have heard hei’self come 
thus near, that, should she fanct , it should be one of 
my complexion. Besides, she uses me with a more 
exalted respect, than any one else that follows her. 
What should I think on't ? 

Sir To. Here’s an over-weening rogue ! 

Fed). O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
of him ; how he jets under his advanced plumes ! 

Sir And. 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue 
To. Peace, I say. 

Mol. To be count Malvolio ; — 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, peace ! 

Mai. There is example for't ; the lady of the strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him^ Jezebel ! 
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Fah. O, peace! now he’s deeply in; look^ how 
imagination blows him. 

MaL Having been three months married to her, 
sitting in my state, — 

Sir To, O, for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye ! 

MaL Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown ; having come from a day-bed^ where I 
left Olivia sleeping : 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab, O, peace, peace! 

MaL And then to have the humour of state : and 
after a demure travel of regard, — telling them, I know 
my place, as I would they should do theirs, — ^to ask for 
my kinsman Toby : 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fab, O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

MaL Seven of mv people, with an obedient start, 
make out for him : I frown the while ; and, perchance, 
wind up my watch, or play with some rich jewel. 
Toby approaches ; court’sies there to me : 

Sir To Shall this follow live ? 

Fab. Inough our silence be drawn from us with 
cars, yet peace. 

MaL 1 extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control : . 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow glh' 
lips then ? 

MaL Saying, Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast me 
on your niece, give me this prerogative of speech • 

Sir To. What, what ? 

Mai. You must amend your drunkenness. 

Sir To. Out, scab ! 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our pl^t. 
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Mai. Besides, you waste Vie treasure of your time with 
a foolish knight; 

Sir And, That’s me, 1 warrant you. 

Mai. 0?ie Sir Andrew: 

Sir And. I knew, ’twas 1 ; for many do call me fool. 
Mai. What employment have we here ? 

[Taking up the letter. 
Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gim 
Sir To. O, peace ! and the spirit of humoui'S inti- 
mate reading aloud to him ! 

Mai. By my life, this is my lady’s hand • these be 
her very C’s, her t/’s, and her 7”s ; and thus makes 
she her great P’s. It is, in contempt of question, her 
hand. 

Sir And. Her C’s, her I7’s, and her T’s : \^'hy that ? 
Mai. [reads] To the unknown beloved, this, and my 
good wishes : her very phrases ! — By your leave, wax. — 
Soft ! — and the impressure her Lucrece, with which 
she uses to seal ; ’tis my lady : To whom should this 
be ? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 

Mai, [reads] Jove knows, I love : 

But who ? 

Lips do not move. 

No man must know. 

No man must know . — What follows? the numbers 
altered ! — No man must know.-— If this shpuld be thee,* 
Malvolio ? 

„ ^ To. Marry, hang thee, brock !• 

I may command, where I adore: 

But silence, like a Lucrece knife. 

With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore: 

M^ O, Aj I, doth sway my life. 
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Fab. A fiistian rid»1le ! 

Sw To Ex( dlent wench, say I. 

Mai. M, O A, I, doth sway my life. — ^Nay, but fiwtj 
let me see, — let me see, — ^let me see. 

Fab. What a dish of poison has she dressed him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the stannyel checks 
at it ! 

Mai. I may command where I adoie. Why, she maj 
command me, I serve her, she is my lady. Why, thh 
is evident to any formal capacity. There is no ob- 
struction in this And the end, — ^What should thai 
alphabetical po^ition portend ^ if I could make thai 
resemble something in me, — Softly ! — M, 0, A, 

Sit 2o. O, ay ! make up that . — he is now at a cole 
scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon't, for all this, though i\ 
be as rank as a fox. 

Mai. M, — Malvolio^ — M, — why, that begins m) 
name. 

Fab Did not 1 say, he would work it out ? the cui 
is excellent at faults. 

Mai. M , — But then there is no consonancy in thi 
sequel ; th it suffers under probation : A should follow 
but 0 does. 

Fab. And 0 shall end, I hope. 

Sir To. Ay, or I’ll cudgel him, and make him cvf^ 0 

Mai. And jben I comes behind ; 

Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you nugb 
see more detraction at your heels, than fortunes be^ 
you. 

Mai. M, 0, Ay I; — ^This simulation is not as thl 
former : — and yet, to crush this a little, it would bof 
to me> for every one of these letters are ia my jpm 
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Soft ; here follows prose. — IJ this fall into thy hand, 
revolve. In my stars I am above thee : hut he not afraid 
of greatness: Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. Thy fates 
open their hands ; let thy blood and spirit embrace them. 
And, to inure thyself to what thou art like to be, cast thy 
humble slough, and appear fresh. Be opposite with a 
kinsman, surly with servants : let thy tongue tang argu- 
ments of state; put thyself into the trick of Singularity : 
She thus advises thee, that sighs for thee. Remember who 
commended thy yellow stockings ; and wished to see thee 


ever cross-gartered: I say, remember. Go to; thou art 
made, if thou desirest to be so ; if not, let me see thee a 
steward still, the fellow of servants, and not worthy to 
touch fortune's fingers. Farewell. She that would alter 


services with thee. 


The fortunate-unhappy. 


Day-light and champian disrovers not more : this is 
open. I will be proud, I will read politick authors, I 
will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off gross acquain- 
tance, I will be point-de-vice, the very man. I do not 
now fool myself, to let imagination jade me; for every 
reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. She did 
commend my yellow stockings of late, she did praise 
my leg being cross-gartered; and in this she manifests 
herself to my love, and, with a kind of injunction, 
drives me to these habits of her likingA^ I thank my 
stars, I am happy. 1 will be strange, stout, in yellow 
stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the swiftness 
of putting on. • Jove, and my stars be praised ! — Here 
is yet a postscript. Thou const not choose but know who 
I am. If thou entertainest my love, let it appear in thy 
thy smiles become thee well: therefore in my 
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’presence still smile, dear my sweet, I pr'ythee. Jove, I 
thank thee. — I will smile 5 1 will do every thing that 
thou wilt have me. [Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport for a 
pension of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this device. 

Sir And. So could 1 too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her, but such 
another jest. 

Enter Maria. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o* my neck ? 

Sir And. Or o* mine either ? 

Sir To. Shall' 1 play my freedom at tray-trip, and 
become thy bond-slave ? 

Sir And. I’faith, or I either. 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, 
that, when the image of it leaves him, he must run mad. 

Mar. Nay, but say tme ; does it work upon him ? 

Sir To. Like aqua-vitae with a midwife. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of the sport, 
mark his first approach before my lady : he will come 
to her in yellow stockings, and ’tis a colour she abhors ; 
and cross-gartered, a fashion she detests 5 knd he will 
smile upon her, which will now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as she is, 
that it cannot but turn him into a notable contempt : 
if you will see it, follow me. 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent 
devil of wit ! 

Sir And. I’ll make one too. [JSfEeun^, 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Olivia’s garden. 

Enter Viola, and Clown with a tabor. 

Fio. Save thee, friend^ and thy musick Dost thou 
live by thy tabor ? 

Clo. No, sir, I live by the church. 

Fio. Art thou a churchman ? 

Clo. No such matter, sir ; I do live by the church : 
for 1 do live at my house^ and my house doth stand by 
the church. 

Fio. So thou may’st say, the king lies by a beggar, 
if a beggar dwell near him : or, the church stands by 
thy tabor, if thy tabor stand by tlie church. 

Clo. You have said, sir. — ^T’o see this age ! — A sen- 
tence is but a cheveril glove to a good witj How 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward ! 

Fio. Nay, that’s certain ; they, that dally nicely with 
words, may quickly make them wanton. 

Clo. I would therefore, my sister had had no name, 
sir. 

Fio. Why, man ? 

Clo. Why, sir, her name’s a word; and to dally 
with that word, might make my sister wanton : But, 
indeed, words are very rascals, since bonds disgraced 
them. 

Fio. Thy reason, man ? 

Clo. Troth, sir, 1 can yield you none without words; 
and words are grown so fidse, I am loath to prove 
reason with them. 
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Vio. I warranty thou art a merry fellow^ and carest 
for nothing. 

do. Not so, sir, I do care for something: 
my conscience, sir, I do not care for you ; if thS 
to care for nothing, sir, I would it would make you 
invisible. 

Vio, Art not thou the lady Olivia’s fool ? 

Clo, No, indeed, sir 5 the lady Olivia has no folly : 
she will keep no fool, sir, till she be married ; and 
fools arc as like husbands, as pilchards are to herrings, 
the husband’s the bigger ; 1 am, indeed, not her fool> 
but her corru])ter of words. 

Vio. I saw thee late at the count Orsino’s. 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb, like the 
sun ; it shines every where. I would be sorry, sir, but 
the fool should be as oft with your master, as with my 
mistress : 1 think, I saw your wisdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon me. I’ll no more with 
thee. Hold, there’s expences for thee. 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send 
thee a ^ard ! 

Vio. By my troth. I’ll tell thee 5 I am almost sick 
for one ; though I would not have it grow on my 
chin. Is thy lady within ? 

Clo. Would not a pair of these have bred, sir ? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together, and put to use. 

Clo. I would play lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to 
bring a Cressida to this Troilus. 

Vio. I understand you, sir? ’tis well begg'd. 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, begging 
but a beggar ; Cressida was a beggar. My lady is 
vdthin, sir. I will construe to them whence you come ; 
who you are, and what you would, are out of , my 
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welkin : I might say^ element ; but the word is over- 
worn. 

\Vw. This fellow’s wise enough tc play the fiM>l ' 
And^ to do that well, craves a kind of wit : 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests^ ’ 

The quality of persons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice^ 

As full of labour as a wise man’s art : 

For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit ; 

But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Sir To, Save you, gentleman. 

Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir And. Dieu vom garde, monsieu*', 

Vio. Et vous aussi ; votre servitear. 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are ; and I am yours. 

Sir To. Will you encounter the house ? my niece i** 
desirous you should enter, if your trade be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir : I mean^ she is 
the list of my voyage. 

Sir To. Taste your legs, sir, put them to motion. 
Vio. My legs do better understand me, sir, than I 
understand what you mean by bidding me taste my 
legs. 

Sir To. I mean, to go, sir, to enter. 

Vio. I will answer you with gait and entrance : But 
we are prevented. 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens nun 
odours on you ! 
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Sir And, That youth’s a rare courtier ! Rain odours ! 
well. 

Fio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your CfWn 
most pregnant and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir And. Odours^ pregnant^ and vouchsafed Fll get 
'em all three ready. 

OIL Let the garden door be shut^ and leave me to 
my hearing. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Maria. 
Give me your hand, sir. 

Via. My duty, madam, and most humble service. 

OIL What is your name ? 

Vio, Cesario is your servant’s name, feir princess. 
OIL My servant, sir ! ’Twas never merry world. 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment ; 

You are servant to the count Orsino, youth. 

Vio, And he is yours, and his must needs be yours ; 
Your servant’s servant is your servant, madam. 

OIL For him, I think not on him : for his thoughts, 
’Would they were blanks, rather than fill’d with me! 

Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf : — 

OU, O, by your leave, I pray you } 

1 bade you never speak again of him : 

But, would you undertake another suit, 

1 had rather hear you to solicit that. 

Than musick from the spheres. 

Fio. Dear lady,— 

OIL Give me leave, I beseech you : I id send. 

After the last enchantment you did here, 

A ring in chase of you ; so did I abuse 
Myself, my servant, and, I fear me, you ; 

Under your hard construction must 1 sit. 
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To force that on you, in a shameful cunning. 

Which you knew none of yourb : What migllt you 
think ^ 

Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? To one of your 
receiving 

Enough is shown ; a Cyprus, not a bosom, 

Hides my poor heart : So let me hear you speak. 

Vto. I pity you. 

Oli. That’s a degree to love. 

Vio. No, not a gribe ; for ’tis a vulgar proof. 

That very oft we pity enemies. 

Oli. Why, then, methinks, 'tis time to smile again . 

0 world, how apt the poor are to be proud ! 

If one should be a prey, how much the better 

To fall before the lion, than the wolf? IClock strikes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. — 

Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you : 
Afidmet, when wit and youth is come to harvest, 

Yoot wife is like to reap a proper man : 

There li^s your way^ due west, 

Fio. Then westward-hoe 

Grace, and good disposition 'tend your ladyship ! 

You’ll nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 

Oli. Stay: 

1 pr'ythee, tell me, what thou think'st of me. 

Fio. That you do think, you are not what you arc 
Oli. If 1 think so, 1 think the same of you. 

Fio. Then think you right ; I am not whal I am. 
Oli. 1 would, you were as I would have you be ! 

Fio. Would it be better, madam, than I am, 

I wish it might j for now 1 am your fool. 
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Oil. O, trhat a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In tbe contempt and anger of bis lip ^ 

A murd’rous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid • love’s night is noon. 
CesariOt by the roses of the spring. 

By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 

1 love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride. 

Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide. 

Do not extort thy reasons from this clause. 

For, that I woo, thou theiefore hast no cause ; 

But, rather, reason thus with reason fetter 
Love sought is good, but given unsought, is better. 

f 10 . By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 

I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth. 

And that no woman has ; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save 1 alone. 

And so adieu, good madam ; never more 
Will I my master’s teal’s to you deplore. 

Oh. Yet come again : foi thou, perhaps, mw>t 
move 

That hear which now abhors, to like his love. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE room in Olivia’s house. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, and 
Fabian. 

Sir And. No, faith. I’ll not stay a jot longer. 

Sir To. Thy reason, dear venom, give thy reason. 
Fab. You must needs yield your I’eason, sir Andrew. 
Sir And Mairy, I saw your niece do more iavourt 
to the count’s serving man, than ever she bestowed 
upon me ; I saw’t i’th’ orchard. 

VOI. II. R 
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Sir To. Did the sec thoe the wliile, old me 

that. ^ 

Sir And, As plain as 1 see you now. 

Fab. Tliis was a ^rcat aigunient of love ill ,ber 
toward you. 

Sir And. 'Slight ! will you make an ass o’ me 

Fab. I u ill prove it legitimate, sir^ upon the oaths 
of judgement and reason. 

Sir To. And they hare been grand jury-men, since 
before Noah was a sailor. 

Fab. She did show fa\our to the youth in your 
sight, only to exasperate you, to awake your dormouse 
valour, to put (ire in your heart, and brimstone in 
your liver : You should then have accosted her; and 
with some excellent jests, fire-new from the mint, you 
should ha\e banged the youth into dumbness. This 
was looked for at your hand, and this was baulkexl : 
the double gilt of this opportunity you let time wash 
off, and you arc now sailed into the north of my lady’s 
opinion ; where you will hang like an icicle on a 
Dutchman’s beard, unless you do redeem it by some 
laudable attempt, either of valour, or policy. 

Sir And. And’t be any w ay, it must be with valour ; 
for policy I hate : I had as lief be a Brownist, as a 
politician. 

Sir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the 
basis of valour. Challenge me the count’s youth to 
fight with him ; hurt him in eleven, places ; my niece 
shall take note of it : and assure thyself, there is no 
love-broker in the world can more prevail in man’s 
commendation with woman, than report of valour. 

Fab. There is no way but this, sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to hiin^ 
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Sir 230. .Go, write it in a martial hand 5 be curst 
and brief j it is no matter how w itty, so it be eloquent, 
and fill! of invention : taunt him with the licence of 
ink : if thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss j and a^ many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
papaTj although the sheet were big enough for the 
bed of Ware in England, set ’em denvn ; go, about it. 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink ; though thou 
write with a goose-j)en, no matter : About it. 

Sir And. Where shall 1 find you ^ 

Sir To. Well call thee at the cubiailo : Go. 

lExit Sir Andrew. 

Fab. This is a dear manakln to you, sir I'oby. 

Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad^ some two 
thousand sti ong, or so. 

Fab. We shall ha\c a rare letter from him: but 
}OU 11 not deliver it. 

Sir To. Never trust me then , and by all means stir 
on the jouth to an answer. I think, o\en and wain- 
ropes cannot hale them tv)gether. For Andrew^ if he 
were open(‘d and you find so much blood in his liver 
as will clog the foot of a flea. I II eat the rest of the 
anatomy. 

Fab. And his opj)osite, the youth, bears in his visage 
no great presage of cruelty. 

Enter Maria. 

Sir To. Look, where the youngest wren of nine 
comes. 

Mar, If you desire the spleen, and will laugh your- 
selves into stitches, follow me: yon’ gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado ; for there is no 
Christian, that means to be saved by believing rightly. 
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<q|||£ver believe such impossible passages of grossness, 
in yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-gartered ^ 

Mar. Most villainously, like a pedant that keeps 
a school i’th’ church — 1 have dogged him, like his 
murderer : He does obey every point of the letter that 
I dropped to betray him. He does smile his face into 
more lines, than are in the new map, with the 
augmentation of the Indies . you have nCt seen such 
a thing as ’tis ; I can hardly forbear hurling things at 
him 1 know, my lady will strike him ; if she do, 
he’ll smile, and take’t for a great favour. 

Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where he is. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE in.— street. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

Seb. I would not, by my will, have troubled you ; 
But, since you make youi pleasure of your pains, 

I will no further chide }ou 
Ant. I could not stay behind you ^ my desire. 
More shaqi than filed steel, did spur me forth ; 

Mad not all love to see you, (though so much. 

As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,) 

But jealousy what might befall your travel, 

Seing skilless in these parts 3 which to a stranger, 
Iteeilided, and unfriended, often prove 
ifough and unhospitable : My willing love, 
tbe rather by these arguments of fear. 

Set forth in your pursuit. 

^ Seb. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make, but, thanks. 
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And thanks, and ever thanks : Often good turns 
Are shuffled otf with such uncurrent pay : 

But, were my worth, as is my conscience, firm. 

You should find better dealing. What’s to do ? 

Shall we go see the reliques of this town ^ 

Ant, To-morrow, sir ; best, first, go see yoof 
lodging. 

Sd). T am not weary, and ’tis long to night j 
1 pray 50U, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorialis, and the things of fame. 

That do renown this city. 

Ant, ’Would, you’d pardon me ; 

I do not without danger w'alk these streets : 

Once, in a sea-fight, ’gainst the Count his gallies, 

I did some service j of such note, indeed. 

That, were I ta’en here, it would scarce be answer’d. 
Set) Belike, you slew gi-eat number of his people. 
Ant. Th’ offence is not of such a bloody nature 5 
Albeit the quality of the time, and quai l'd. 

Might well have given us bloody argument. 

It might have since been answer’d in repaying 
What we took from them; which, for traffick’s 
Most of our city did : only myself stood out : 

For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 

I shall pay dear. 

Scb. Do not then walk too opeii. 

Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, here’s my pml 0 f 
In the south subuibs, at the Elephant, * 

Is best to lodge : I will bespeak our diet. 

Whiles you beguile the time, and feed your knowledge 
With viewing of the town ; there shall you have me. 
Seh, Why I your purse ? 

Ant. Haply, your eye shall light upon some toy 
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You have desire to purchase , and your store, 
i think; is not for idle markets, air. 

Seb. Til be your purse-bearer, and leave you for 
An hour. 

Ant. To the Elephant. — 

&6. I do remember. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — 0\i\ ms garden. 

Enter Olivia and M\ria. 

OH I have sent after him He say*^, he’ll come j 
How shall I feast liim " what beitow on hmi ^ 

For youth is bought more oft, than bc^g d, or borrow’d. 

I speak too loud 

Where is Maholio' — he is sad, and ci\il, 

^nd suits well for a servant with my fortunes j— 
Where is Malvolio ^ 

Mar. He’s c oming, madam 5 

But in strange manner. He is sure possess’d. 

^ Oli. Why, what’s the matter ? does he rave ^ 

Mar. No, madam, 

He does nothing but smile : your ladyship 
Were best have guard about you, if he come ; 

For, sure, the man is tainted in his wits. 

Oil. Go call him hither. — I’m as mad as he. 

If Aad and merry madness equal be.— 

Enter Malvolio. 

|low now, Malvolio ? 

Mai. Sweet lady, ho, ho. [Smiles fantastically, 

Oli. Smil’st thou ? 

J sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 
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Mai. Sad, lady ? I could be sad : This does make 
some obstruction in the blood, this cross-gartering; 
But what of that, if it please the eye of one, it is with 
me as the very true sonnet is : Please one, andj}leas9 
all, 

on. Why, how dost thou, man ? what is the matter 
with thee ^ 

Mat Not black in my mind, though yellow in my 
legs It did come to his hands, and coinm*tnds shall 
be executed. I think, we do know the sweet Roman 
hand. 

Oh. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio ? 

MaL To bed ? a)»i sweet-heart ; and I’ll come to 
thee. 

Oh (lod comfort thee ! Why dost thou sxnile so, 
and kiss thy hand so oft ? 

Mar How do you, Malvolio ? 

MaL At your request ? Yes ; Nightingales answer 
daws- 

Mar. Wliy a])pear you with this ridiculous boldnesi 
before mv lady ^ 

Mai. Be not afraid of greatness : — ^’Twas well writ. 

Oh What meanest thou by that, Malvolio ? 

Mai Some are bom gieat,^ 

Oh. Ha? 

Mai. Some ad neve greatness,— 

Oh. What say’ St thou ^ 

Mdl. And some have greatness thrust upon them. 

Oh. Heaven restore thee ! 

Mai. Remember, who commmded thy yellow stockingsi^ 

OIL Thy yellow stockings ? 

Mai. And wished to see thee cross-gartered. 

OIL Cross-gartered? 
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Mai. Go to: thou art made, if thou de&irest to be so ; — 
OIL Adi I made ? 

Mai. If not, let me see thee a servant still. 

OIL this is very miibunimer madness. 

Enter Senant. 

Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the count 
Orsino's is returned; 1 could luirdly entieat him 
back • he attends your ladyship’s pUMsui e 

on. rU come to him. {^Exii Ser\ant ] Good Maria, 
let this fellow be looked to. Wheie’s my cousin 
Toby.^ Let some of my people have a special care of 
him ; I would not have him miscarry foi the half of 
my dowiy. [Exeunt Olivi \ and Maria. 

Mai Oh, ho ! do you come near mt now ^ no worse 
man than sir Toby to look to me ^ Tliis concurs 
directly with the letter : she sends him on purpose, 
that 1 may appear stubbon. to him ; for she incites 
me to that in the letter. Cast thy humble slous;h, says 
she 5 — be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants, — 
let thy tongue tang with arguments of state, — put thyself 

into the trick of angularity ; and, consequently, sets 

down the manner how ; as, a sad face, a reverend 
carriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of 
note, and so forth. I have limed her ; but it is Jove’s 
doing, and Jove make me thankful ! And, when she 
went away now. Let this fellow be looked : Fellow ! 
not Malvolio, nor after my degree, 
every thing adheres together; that no^«#ivof a 
scruple, no scruple of a scruple, no obstacle, no 
incredulous or unsafe circumstance, — ^What can be 
said? Nothing, that can be, idatHfvm betweenruii) 
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and the full prospect of my hoj)es. Well, Jove, not L 
is the doer of this, and he is to be thanked. 

Re-enter Maria, wuh Sir Toby Belch, and Fabian. 

Sir To. Whicli \^ay is he, in the name of sanctity? 
If all the devils in bell be drawn in little, and Legion 
hiinself possessed him, yet I’ll s| cak <o him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is : — How is’t with you, 
fiii ^ how is’t with }ou, man? 

AJal. Go od } 1 discard you j let me enjoy my 
private ; go off. 

Mar Lo, how' hollow the fiend speaks within him ! 
did not I tell you ^ — Sir Toby, my lady prays you to 
have a care of him. 

Mai. Ah, ha ! does she so ^ 

Sir To. Go to, go to ; peace, peace, we must deal 
gently with him j let me alone. How do you, Mai* 
volio ? how is’t with 5011 ^ What, man! defy the 
devil : consider, he’s an enemy to mankind. 

Mai. Do 50U know what jou say ? 

Mar. 1 * you, an you s])eak ill of the devil, how he 
takes it at heart ! IVay God, he be not bewitched ! 

Fab. CaiTv his w^ater to the wise woman. 

Mar. Many, and it shall be done to-morrow mom«* 
ing, if 1 live. My lady would not lo&e him for more 
than I’ll say. 

Mai. How now, mistress ! 

Mar. O lord ! 

Sir To. R^ythee, hold thy peace 5 this is not the 
way ; Do you not see, you move him ? let me alone 
with him. 

^ Fab, No way but gentleness 5 gently, gently : the 
fc rough, iaid wffl not be roughly used. 
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Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock ^ how dost 
thou, chuck ? 

Mai. Sir ? 

Sir To Ay, Bidd)^ come with me. What, man ! 
’tis not for era^ity to j)lay at cherry-pit with Satan ■ 
Hang him, foul collier! 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers j good sir Toby, 
get him to pray. 

Mai. My prayers, minx ? 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of god- 
liness. 

Mai. Go, hang yourselves all ! you are idle shallow 
things : 1 am not of your element j you shall know 
more hereafter. [Exi/. 

Sir To. Is’t possible ? 

Fab. ^ this were played upon a stage now, I could 
condemn it as an improbable fiction. 

Sir To. His veiy genius hath taken the infection of 
the device, man. 

Mar. Nay, pursue him nCfW 3 lest the device take 
|iir, and taint. 

Fab. Why, we shall alike him mad, indeed. 

Mar. The house will be the quieter. 

Sir To. Come, we’ll have him in a dark room, and 
bound. My niece is already in the belief that he 
mad 5 we may carry it thus, for our pleasure, and hil 
penance, till our very pastime, tiretl out of breathy 
prompt us to have mercy on him : at which time, we 
will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for a 
finder of madmen. But sec, but see. 

Enter Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Tab. More matter for a May morning. 
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Sir And. Here’s the challenge, read it ; I warrant, 
there’s vinegar and pepper in’t. 

F(d}. Is’t so sawey ^ 

Sir And. Ay, is it, I warrant him • do but read. 

Sir To. Gi^e me. [reads] Youth, whatsoever thou 
art, thou art hut a scurvy fellow. 

Fab. Good, and \aliant. 

Sir To. M^ondrr not, nor admire not in thy mind, why 
I do tall thee so, for I will show thee no reason fort. 

Fab. A good not(' : that keeps you from the blow 
of the law^ 

Sir To Thou (omrst to the lady Olivia, and in my 
sis^ht she uses thee kindly, but thou liest in thy throat, 
that IS not the matter I ihallene^c thee for. 

Fab. \er\ brief, and e\eteding good sense-less. 

Sir To. / icill way-lay thee going home ; wh&e if it be 
thy < hance to kill me, - ■ > 

Fab. Good. 

Sir To, Thou killest me like a rogue and a villain. 

Fab. Still you keep o’tli’ wintly side of the law: 
Good. ^ 4 

Sir To. Fare thee well; Aim‘God have mercy upon one 
of our souls! He may have mercy upon mine; blit my 
hope IS better, and so look to thyself. Thy friend, as thou 
usest him, and thy sworn enemy. Andrew Ague-cheek. 
If this letter move him not, his legs cannot : I’ll give’t 
him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for’t; he U 
now in some commerce with my lady, and will bj 
and by depart. 

Sir To Go, sir Andrew 5 scout me for him at the 
the orchard, like a bum-bailiff : so sqon as 
tiou seest him^ draw 5 and^ as tkgu diawest# 
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swear bonible j for it comes to pass oft, that a terrible 
oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off, 
gives manhood more approbation than eier proof 
itself would have earned him. Away. 

Sir And. Nay, let me alone for swearing. 

Sir To. Now vtiW not I deliver his letter : for the 
behaviour of the young gentleman gives him out to 
be of good capacity and breeding j his ei]jiployment 
between his lord and my niece confirmb no less 
therefore this letter, being so excellently ignorant, 
win breed no terror in the youth, he will find it comes 
from a clodpole. But, sir, I will deliver his challenge 
by word of mouth ; set upon Ague-cheek a notable 
report of valour j and drive the gentleman, (as, 1 
know, his youth will aptly receive it,) into a most 
hideous opinion of his rage, skill, fury, and impe- 
tuosity. This will so fright them both, that they will 
kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Enter Olivia and Viola. 

Fab. Here he com em idth your niece : give them 
way, till he take leave, ‘ipa presently after him. 

Svr To. I will meditate the while upon some horrid 
message for a challenge. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby, Fabian, and Maria. 

OU. 1 have said too much unto a heart of stone. 
And laid mine honour too unchary out : 

There's something in me, that reproves my fault ; 

But such a headstrong potent ftudt it is. 

That it but mocks reproof. 

Fift. With the same 'haviour that your passion bears^ 
IMter's griefe. 

idA) this Jewel for me. ’tis my pictu,^ 
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Refuse it not, it hath no tongue to vex you : 

And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow. 

What shall you ask of me, that I’ll deny j 
That honoui, sav’d, may upon asking give ? 

Vio Nothing but this, your true love for my master. 

Oh. How with mine honour may I give him that 
Which 1 have given to you ^ 

Vio. I will acquit you. 

Olt. M ell, tome again to-morrow . Fare thee well ; 

A fiend, like thee, might bear my soul to hell. [Erit. 

Re-tnter Sir Toby Belch and Fabian. 

Sir To. Gentleman, God save thee. 

f 10 And you, sir. 

Sir To. Tliat defence thou hast, betake thee to’t : 
of what nature tlic wrongs are thou hast done him, 1 
know not : but thy intercepter, full of clespight, bloody 
as the hunter, attends thee at the orchard end : dis-* 
mount thy tuck, be yare in thy prejiaration, for thy 
assailant is quick, skilful, and deadly. 

Vio. You mistake, sir; 1 fli^sure, no man hath any 
quarrel to me ; my remembri(|ice is very free and clear 
from any image of offence done to any man. 

Sir To. You’ll find it otherwise, I assure you: there- 
fore, if you hold your life at any price, betake you to 
your guard; for your opposite hath in him what 
youth, strength, skill, and wrath, can furnish man 
withal. 

Fio. 1 pray you, sir, what is he ? 

Sir To He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier^ 
and on carpet consideration ; but he is a devil ln 
private brawl : souls and bodies hath he 

his incensemeut at this momeat iPffliiMliiHi 
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that satisfaction can be none but by pang;s of death 
and sepulchre, hob, nob, is his word ; give’l, or take’t. 

Fio, I will return again into the house, and desire 
some conduct of the ladj I am no fighter. I have 
heard of some kind of men, that ])ut quarrels purposely 
on others, to taste their valour ; belike, this is a man 
of that quirk. 

Sir To. Sir, no; his indignation derives ijtself out of 
a very competent injury; therefore, get juu on, and 
give him his desire. Back you shall not to the house, 
unless you undertake that with me, which with a^ 
much safety you might answer him : therefore, on, or 
strip your .«;w'ord stark naked ; for meddle you must, 
that’s certain, or forswear to wear iron about )0u 

Vio. This is as uncivil, as strange. I beseech jou, 
do me this courteous office, as to know’ of the knight 
what my offence to him is ; it is something of uiy 
aegligence, nothing of my purpose. 

Sir To. I will do so. Signior Fabian, stay you by 
this gentleman till my return. [JEjcit Sir Toby. 

Vw. Pray you, sir, do you know of this matter? 

Fah. 1 know, the knight is incensed against yoti, 
even to a mortal arbitrement; but nothing of the 
circumstance more. 

Vio. 1 beseech you, what manner of man is he ? , 

Fab, Nothing of that wondei-ful promise, to read 
him by his form, as you are like to find him in the 
proof of his valour. He is, indeed, sir, the most 
skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite that you could pos- 
sibly have found in any part of Illyria : Will you walk 
tovmds him ? 1 will make your peace witli him, if 
can. 

Pfo, I Aatt be much bound to you foFt : 1 am one. 
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that would rather with sir priest than sir knight : 1 
care not who knows so much of my mettle. [Exeunt, 

Re-rnter Sir Toby with Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Why, man, he’s a very devil ^ I have not 
5ccn such a vira[.;o. 1 had a pass with him, rapier, 
scabhaid, and all, and he gives me the stuck-in, with 
such a mortal motion, that it inevitable ; and on 
tlie answ or, he pays you as surely as your feet hit the 
ground they step on : They say, he has been fencer to 
the Sophy. 

Sir j 4 u(L Pox on’t. I’ll not meddle with him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified ; Fabian 
can scarce hold him yonder. 

Sir And. Plague on’t ; an I thought he had been 
valiant, and so cunning in fence. I’d have seen him 
damned ere I’d have challenged him. Let him let the 
matter &lip, and Fll give him my horse, grey Capilet. 

Sir To. I’ll make the motion: Stand here, make a 
good show on’t 3 this shall end without the perdition 
of souls : \Iarry, I’U ride your horse as well as 1 ride 
you. [Aside. 

Re-enter Fabian and Viola, 

I have his horse [to Fab,] to take up the quarrel 3 I 
have persuaded him, the youth’s a devil. 

Fab, He is as horribly conceited of him; and pants, 
and looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To. There’s no remedy, sir ; he will fight with you 
for his oath sake: marry, he hath better bethought 
him of his quarrel, and he fimls that now scarce to be 
worth talking of : therefore draw, for the supportance 
of his vow 3 he protests, he will not hurt you. 
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yio. Pray God defend me ! A little thing would 
make me tell them how much 1 lack of a man. ^Aside. 

Fab. Gi\e ground, if you see him furious. 

Sir To. Come, sir Andrew, there’s no remedy ; the 
gentleman will, for his honours sake, have one bout 
with you : he cannot by the duello avoid it * but he 
has pi'omised me, as he is a gentleman and a soldier, 
he will not hurt you. Come on ; to’t. 

Sir And. Pray God, he keep his oath ! [Drauvs. 

Enter Antonio. 

Vio. I do assure you, ’tis against my will. [DraiLt. 

Ant. Put up your sword, — If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me ^ 

If you offend him, 1 for him defy you. [Drawing. 

Sir To. You, sir ? why, what are you > 

Ant. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 

Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you. 

[Or. 

Enter two Officers. 

Fab, O good sir Toby, hold •, here come the* 

Sit To. I’ll be with you anon. [To AntoS 

Vio. Pray, sir, put up your sword, if you plea4t< 

[To Sir Anor^^ 

Sir And. Marr}% will I, sir 5 — ^and, for that I ptOK ^ 
mised you. I’ll be as good as my word: He will^ar 
you easily, and reins well. 

1 Off, This is the man ; do thy office. 

2 Off, Antonio, 1 arrest thee at the suit 
Of count Orsino. 

Ant, You do mist^ me, sir. 
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1 Off. No, sir, no jot ; I know your ftivour well. 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head. — 
Take him away ; he knows, I know him well. 

Anf, I must obey. — This comes, with seeking you j 
But there’s no remedy : 1 shall answer it. 

What will you do ? Now my necessity 

Makes me to ask you for my purse • It grieves me 

Much more, for what I cannot do for you, 

TJjan what befalls myself. You stand amaz’d ; 

But be of comfort. 

2 Off. Come, sir, away. 

Ant. I must entreat of you some of that money. 

Fio. What money, sir ? — 

For the fair kindness you have show’d me h^. 

And, part, being piompted by your present n*ouble. 

Out of my lean and low ability 

I’ll lend you something : my having is not much ; 

I’ll make di>ision of my present with you : 

Hold, there is half my coffer. 

Ant. Will you deny me now ? 

\'p possible, that my deserts to you 

(tack persuasion ? Do not tempt my misery, 

^fcbat it make me so unsound a man, 
to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
TJiltI have done for you. 

Pio. I know of none ; 

r or know I you by voice, or any feature : 

hftte* ingratitude more in a man, 

Tha^ lying, vainness, babbling, drunfctomtffl. 

Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

Ant. O heavens themselves I 

2 Off. Come, pray you, go. 


VOL. II. 
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jint. Let me speak a little. This youth that you see here, 
I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death j 

Reliev’d him with such sanctity of lu\e, 

And to his image, which, inethought, did promise 
Most venerable worth, did 1 de^otion. 

1 Off. What’s that to us ^ The time goes by; away. 
Ant. But, O, how vile an idol proves this god! — 
Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature sl^^me. — 

In nature there’s no blemish, but the mind ; 

None can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind : 

Viitue is beauty ; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o’erflourish’d by the devil. 

1 Off, llie man grows mad ; away with him. 

Corner sir. 

Ant Lead me on. [Exeunt Officers with Antonio. 
Vio. Methinks, his words do from such passion fly. 
That he believes himself ; so do not I. 


Prove true, imagination, O, prove true. 

That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you ! 

Sir To. Come hither, knight; come hither, Fabian} 
we’ll whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws. 

Fio, He nam’d Sebastian ; I my brother know 
Yet living in my glass ; even such, and so. 

In favour ^as my brother; and he went 
Still in thllllBhion, colour, ornament. 

For him I imitate : O, if it prove. 


Tempests are kind, and saltwwes fresh in love ! 

Sir To, vejw^hoilPtpalt^ boy, and 

dishonesty appears, in leavhig^ 
in necessity, and denying him ; and 
iSM^all^^^rebrdship, ask Fabian. 

IjJ^^A’^fiiOward, a most devout coward, religious in it. 
^Siit^And. ’Slid, I’ll after him and beat him. 
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Sir To. Do, cuff him soundly, but never draw thy 
sword. 

Sir And. An I do not, — [Exit, 

Fab Come, let’s see the e\ent- 

Sir To. 1 dare lay any money, ’twill be nothing yet. 

lExeunt 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1. — The street before Olivia ’4 house. 


Enter Sebastian and Clown. 




Clo. Will you make me believe, that 1 am not sent 
for you ^ 

Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a foolish fellow ; 

I.<et me be clear of thee. 

Clo. Well held out, i’faith ! No, I do not know you ; 

• I am I ot sent to you by my lady, to bid you come 
i with her ; nor your name is not master Cesario 5 
not my nose neither. — Nothing, that is so. 



I pr’ythee, vent thy folly somewhere 
ow’st not me. 

Jent my folly ! He h^^ard that word of some 
an, and now applies it td a fo< 

^am afraid this great lubber, the worli 
cockney . — 1 pr’ythee now, ungird thy strai 
tell me what 1 shall vent to my lady ; Shall 
her, that thou art coming ? 

Seb. 1 pr’ythee, fbolieh Greek, depart from me ; 
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There’s money for thee ; if you taiTy longer, 

I shall give woi’se payment. 

Cto. By my troth, thou hast an open hand : — ^These 
wise men, that give fools money, get themselves a 
good report after fourteen years’ purchase. 


Enter Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, ami Fabian. 

/S 

Sir And. Now, sir, have I met you again ? there’s 
for you. IStrilcin^ Sebastian. 

Seb. Why, there’s for tliee, and there, and there : 
Are all the people mad ? [Beating Sir Andrew . 

iStt* Jb. Hold, sir, or I’ll throw your dagger o’er 
thdHjuse. 

Ok This will I tell my lady straight : I would not 
be in some of your coals for two-penee. [Eiit Llown, 

Sir To. Come on, sir; hold. Sebastian. 

Sir And, Nay, let him alone. I’ll go another way to 
work with him ; I’ll have an action of battery against 
him, if there be any law in Illyria : though I struck 
him first, yet it’s no matter for that. 

Seb. Let go thy hand. 

Sir To. Come, sir, I will not let you go. 
my young soldier^ put up your iron : you are 
fleshed ; come on. 

Seb. I will be free from thee. What wouldst thoill 
If thou dar’st tempt me further, draw thy swdW. 

Sk Ta JSpli, *what ? Nay, then I must have an 
this malapert blood from you. [Draws, 

Enter Olivia. 


Oli, Hold, Toby ; on thy life, 1 charge thee, hold. 
Sir To. Madam ? 
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OH. Will it be ever thus ? Ungracious wretch. 

Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous caves. 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d! out of my sight ^ 

Be not offended, dear Cesario : 

Rudesby, be gone * — I pr’jthee, gentle friend, 

[Exeunt Sir Sir Andrew, a/id Fabian. 

Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
li^ this uncivil and unjust extent 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my house; 

And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This riiffian hath botch’d uf», tliat thou thereby 
May’st smile at this : thou shalt not choose but go; 

Do not deny : Beshrew his soul for me. 

He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 

Seb. What relish is in this ? how runs the stream ? 
Or T am mad, or else this is a dream : — 

Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep; 

If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep I 

Oh. Nay, come, I pr’ythee : ’Would thou’dst be 
rul’d by me ! 

Seb. Madam, 1 will. 

OIL O, say so, and so be ! [Exeunt 

SCENE II. — A room in Olivia’s house. 

Enter Maria and Clown. 

Mat. Nay, I pr’ythee, put on this gown, and this 
beard ; make him believe, thou aiit sir Topas the 
curate ; do it quickly : I’ll call sir Toby the whijbt. 

[Exit MIbia. 

Clo. Well, I’ll put it on, and I will dissemble mysetf 
in’t; and 1 would 1 were the first that ever dissembled 
in such d gown. I am not fat enough to become the 
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function well ; nor lean enough to be thought a good 
student : but to be said, an honest man, and a good 
housekeeper, goes as fairly, as to say, a careful man, 
and a great scholar. The competitors enter. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maeia. 

Sir To. Jove bless thee, master parson. ^ 

Clo. Bonos dies, sir Toby : for as the old hermit of 
Prague, that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said 
to a niece of king Gorboduc, That, that u, w: so I, 
being master pai'son, am master parson j For what is 
that, but that ^ and is, but is? 

Sir To. To him, sir Topas. 

C/o. What, hoa, 1 say,— Peace in this prison ! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a good knave. 

Mai. [in an inner chamber ] Who calls there ? 

Clo. Sir Topas, the curate, who comes to \isit Mal- 
volio the lunatick. 

Mai. Sir Topas, sir Topas. good sir Topas, go to 
my lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexest thou this 
man ? talkest thou nothing but of ladies ? 

Sir To. Well said, master parson. 

Mai. Sir Topas, never was man thus wrongfd: 
good sir Topas, do not think Lam mad ; they have 
laid me here in hideous darkness. 

Clo. Fye, thou dishonest Sathan ! I call thee by the 
most merest terms j for I am one of those gentle 
ones, that will use the devil himself with courtesy: 
Say'et thou, that house is dark ? 

Mai. As hell, sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent as bar- 
licadoes^ and the clear stones towards the south-north 
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are as lustrous as ebony 5 and yet complaincst thou of 
obstruction ? 

Mai. I am not mad, sir Topas ^ I say to you, this 
house is dark. 

Clo. Madman, thou errest : I say, there is no dark- 
ness, but ignorance j in which thou art more puzzled, 
than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mul. I say, this house is as dark as ignorance, 
though ignorance were as dark as hell 5 and I say, 
there was never man thus abused : 1 am no more mad 
than you are 3 make the trial of it in any constant 
question . 

Clo What is the 0 ])inion of Pythagoras, concerning 
wild -foul ^ 

Mai. That the soul of our grandam might haply 
inhabit a bird. 

Clo What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Mai. 1 think nobly of the soul, and no way approve 
his opinion. 

Clo. Fare thee well : Remain thou still in darkness: 
thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere 1 will 
allow of thy wits j and tear to kill a woodcock, lest 
thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee 
well. 

Mai. Sir Topas, sir Topas, — 

Sir To. My most exquisite sir I'opas ! 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

Mar. Thou inight’st have clone this without thy 
beard, and gown j he sees thee not. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me 
word how thou findest him : 1 would, we were well 
rid of this knavery. If he may be conveniently deli- 
vered^ I would he were; for I am now so &r in 
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offence with my niece, that I cannot pursue with any 
safety this sport to the upshot Come hy and by to 
my chamber [Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria. 

Clo. Heif Robin t jolly Robin, 

Tell me how thy lady does. [Singing. 

Mai. Fool, — 

Clo. My lady is unkind, perdy. 

Mai. Fool, — 

Clo. Alas, u hy is she so ^ 

Mai. Fool, 1 say, — 

Clo Sh( Ions another — Who calls, ha^ 

Mai Good fool, as ever thou v\ilt deserve well at 
my hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and 
paper, as I am a gentleman, 1 will live to be thankful 
to thee for’t. 

Clo. Mastei Maholio ! 

Mai Ay, good fool. 

Ch, Alas, sir, how fell vo'i besides your five wits ^ 

Mai Fool, there was nevei man so notoriously 
abused • I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clo But as well ? then you are njad, indeed, if you 
be no better in your wits than a fool 

Mai They have here propertied me, keep me in 
darkness, send ministers to me, asses, and do all they 
can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say ; the minister is here. 
— Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens restore ! 
endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vjjn bibble 
babble. 

Mai. SirTopas, 

do. Maintain no words with him, good fellow.-- 
Who, I, sir? not I, sir. God b’wi’you, good sir 
Tgj^fiSv>--^Marry, amen.— I will, sir, I will. 
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Mat Fool, fool, fool, I say, — 

Clo Alas, sir, be patient. Wliat say you, sir ? I am 
shent for speiikinp; to you. 

Mai Good fool, help me to some light, and some 
paper ; I tell tliec, I am as well in my wits, as any 
man in Illyria. 

Clo, WclI-a-day, — that you were, sir ! 

Mat Ily tlu^ hand, 1 am : Good fool, some ink, 
paper, and light, and convey what 1 will set down to 
my lady j it shall advantage thee more than ever the 
bearing of letter did. 

Clo, I will help you to’t. But tell me true, are you 
not mad indeed ^ or do you but count eifeit ^ 

Mai. Believe me, T am not 5 I tell thee true. 

Clo. Nay, I’ll ne’er belie\e a madman, till I see hig 
brains 1 will fetch you light, and pa))er, and ink. 

Mai Fool, I’ll recpiite it in the highest degree . I 
pr’ythee, be gone. 

( lo. Iamg(me,siiy 
And anon., s/r, 

TU bv with you again. 

In a hue. 

Like to the old vice. 

Your need to sustain ; 

TVho With dagger qf lath. 

In his rage and his wrath. 

Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil: 

Like a mad lad. 

Pare thy nails, dad, 

Adieu, goodman dnvel, [Elk. 

SCENE III. — Olivia’g garden. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb, This is the air ; that is the glorious suni 
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This pearl she gave me, I do feeTt, and sce*t : 

And though *tis wonder that enwi*aps me thus. 

Yet ’tis not madness. Wliere s Antonio then ? 

I could not find him at the Elephant ; 

Yet there he was ; and there I found this credit, 

Thai he did range the town to seek me out. 

His counsel now might do me golden 

For though my soul disputes well with my seiW, 

That this may be some error, but no madness. 

Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse, 

'That I am ready to distrust mine eyes. 

And wrangle with mjr reason, that persuades me 
To any other trust, Ihot that I am mad. 

Or else the lady’s mad 5 ^t, if ’tv^erc so. 

She could not sway her house, command her followers, 
Take, and give back, affairs, and their despatch. 

With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing, 

As, I perceive, she does : there’s something in’t. 

That is deceivable. But here comes the lady. 

Enter Olivia and a Priest. 

OIL Blame not this haste of mine : If you mean 
well. 

Now go with me, and with this holy man. 

Into the chantry by : there, before him. 

And underneath that consecrated roof. 

Plight me the full assurance of your faith ; 

That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace : He shall conceal it. 

Whiles you are willing it shall come to note j 
What time we will our celebration keep 
Accoidmg to my birth.— What do you say ? 
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Seh. I’ll follow this good man, and go with you 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 

Oh. I’hen lead the way, good father 3 And 

heaveits io shine. 

That they may fiurly note this act of mine ! [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


SCENE l.-^The 
Enter 


before Olivia’s house. 

fABIAN. 


Fab. Now, as thou lovest up^, let me see his letter. 
Clo Good master grant me another request. 

Fab Any thing. ^ ^ 

Clo Do not desir€!?^to see this letter. 

Fab Tliat ia, to a dog, and, in recompense, 
desire my dog again. 


Enter Duke, Viola, and Attendants. 

Duke. Belong you to the lady Olivia, friends ? 

Ch Ay, sir ; we are some of her trappings. 

Duke. I know thee well 3 How dost thou, my good 

Truly, sir, the better for ray foes, and the 
worse for my friends. 

Duke. Ju§t the contrary 3 the better for thy firiends. 
Clo No, sir, the worse. 

Duke How can that be ? 

Clo. Marry, sir, they praise me, and make an ass of 
me; now my foes tell me plainly 1 am an ass : so that 
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by my foes, sir, I profit in the knowledge of myself; 
and by my friends 1 am abused : so that, conclusions 
to be as kisses, if your four negatives makt your two 
aifirniati\es, why, then the worse for my friends, and 
the better for my foes 

Duke. Why, this is excellent. 

Clo. By my troth, sir, no; though it pl$||Bi|you to 
be one of my friends 

Duke. Thou shalt not be the worse for me ; there’s 
gold. 

Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, sir, I 
would you could make it another 

Duke O, you give me ill counsel. 

Clo. Put your grace in your })ocket, sir, for this 
once, and let your flesh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, 1 will be so much a sinner to be a 
double dealer ; there’s another. 

Clo. PrimOy secundo, tenloy is a good play ; and the 
old saying is, the third pays for all : the triplex, sir, 
is a good tripping measure ; or the bells of St. Beiinet^ 
sir, may put you in mind ; One, two, three. 

Duke. You can fool no more money out of me at 
this throw • if you will let your lady know, I am here 
to speak with her, and bring her along with you, it 
may awake my bounty further. 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty, till 1 come 
again. I go, sir ; but I would not have you to think, 
that my desire of having is the sin bf covetousness : 
but, as you say, sir, let your bounty take a nap, I will 
awake it anon. [Exit Clown. 

Enter Antonio amd Officers. 

Yw* Here comes the man, sir, that did rescue me. 
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Duke. That face of his I do remember well 5 
Yet, when 1 saw it last, it was besmear’d 
Ab black db Vulcan, in the smoke of war : 

A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

For sliallow draught, and buJk, impri/able; 

With which such scathful giapjde did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet. 

That very envy, and the tongue of loss, 

C’lyd fame and honour on him. — What’s the matter? 

1 Off. Orsino, thi^ is that Antonio, 

That took the PhoBnix, and her fraught, from Candy; 
And this is h(‘, that did the Tiger board. 

When your young nephew Titus lost his leg : 

Here in tlie streets, desperate of shame, and state. 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindness, sir j drew on my side 5 
Bui, in conclusion, put strange speech upon me, 

I know not what ’twas, but distraction. 

Duke Notable pirate! thou salt-water thief! 

What foolish boldness brought thee to their mercies. 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody, and so dear, ^ 

Hast made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, 

Be pleas’d that I shake off these names you give me : 
Antonio never yet was thief, or pirate. 

Though, I confess, on base and ground enough, 
Orsino’s enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 

That most ingrateful boy there, by your side. 

From the rude sea’s enrag’d and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wreck past hope he was : 

His life I gave him, and did thei'eto add 
My love, without retention, or restraint. 

All his in dedication : for his sake. 
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Did I expose mpelf, pure for his love. 

Into the danger of this adverse town ; 

Drew to defend him, when he was beset : 

Where being apprehended, his false cunning, 

(Not meaning to partake with me in danger,) 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 

And grew a twenty-years-removed thing, 

While one would wink , denied me mine dtvn jkurse^ 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Tio. How can this be ? 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 

Ani. To-day, my lord j and for three months before, 
(No interim, not a minute's vacancy,) 

Both day and night did we keep company. 

Enter Olivia and Attendants. 

Duke. Here comes the countess i now heaven walks 
on earth — 

But for thee, fellow, fellow, thy words are madness : 
Three mi|nths this youth hath tended upon me ; 

But more of that anon. ^Take him aside. 

Oh. What would my lord, but that he may not have. 
Wherein Olivia may seem servieeable ^ — 

Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 

Vw, Madam? 

Duke. Gracious Olivia, 

Oil. What do you say, Cesario ? — Good my lord,— 
Vio. My lord would speak, my du^ hushes me. 

Oil. If it be aught to the old tunc, my lord, 

It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear. 

As howling after musick. 

Duke. Still so cruel ? 
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on. Still so constant, lord. 

Duke. What ! to perverseness ? you uncivil lady. 

To whose ingrate and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfull st offerings hath breath’d out. 
That e’er devotion tender’d ! What shall I do ? 

on. Even what it please my lord, that shall become 
him. 

Duke /Why should I not, had I the heart to do it. 
Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death. 

Kill what I love 3 a savage jealousy. 

That sometime savours nobly ? — But hear me this ; 
Since you to iion-vegardance cast my faith. 

And that 1 partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your favour. 
Live you, the marble-breasted tyrant, still 3 
But this your minion, whom, I know, you love. 

And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender dearly. 

Him will I tear out of that cruel eye. 

Where he sits crowned in his master’s spite. — 

Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe in mischief : 
I’ll sacrifice lUe lamb that 1 do love. 

To spite a raven’s heart within a dove. [Going, 

llo. And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly. 

To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. [Following, 
on. Where goes Cesario ? 

Vio. After him I love. 

More than I love these eyes, more than my life. 

More, by all mores, than e’er I shall love wife : 

If I do feign, you witnesses above. 

Punish my life, for tainting of my love ! 
on. Ah me, detested ! how am I beguil’d ! 

Vio, Who does beguile you? who does do you 
wrong? 
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OIL Hast thou forgot thyself ? Is it so long ^ — 

Call forth the holy father. an Altmdant, 

Duke, Come away. [To Viola. 

Oil. Whither my lord ? — Cesario, husband^ stay. 
Duke, Husband? 

Oil, Ay, husband ^ Can he that deny ? 

Duke. Her husband, sirrah > ^ 

Vio, No, my lord^^not I. 

Oh, Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear. 

That makes thee strangle thy propriety . 

Fear not, Cesario, take th} fortunes up ; 

Be that thou know’st thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear’st. — O, welcome, father ! 

Re-enter Attendant and Priest. 

Father, I charge thee, by thy leverenoe, 

Here to unfold (though lately we intended 
To keep in darkness, what occasion now 
Reveals before ’tis ripe,) what thou dost know. 

Hath newly past between this youth and me. 

Priest. A contract of eternal bond of love. 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands. 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings } 

And all the ceremony of this compact 
Seal’d in my function, by my testimony : 

Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my grave, 
liiave travelled but two hours. 

Duke. O, thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy case ? 

Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow. 

That thi^ own trip shall be thine overthrow ? 
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Farewell, and take her ; but direct thy feet. 

Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 

Vio. My lord, I do protest, — 

OH. O, do not swear ; 

Hold little faith, though thou hast too much fear. 

Enter Sir Andrew Ague-cheek with his head broke. 

Sir And. For the love of God, a surgeon j send one 
presently to sir Toby. 

Oh. What’s the matter ? 

Sir And. He has broke my head across, and has 
given sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too : for the Jove of 
God, your help ; I had rather than forty pound, 1 
were at home. 

Oil. Wlio has done this, sir Andrew ? 

Sir And The count’s gentleman, one Cesario : we 
took him for a coward, but he*s the very devil incar- 
dinate. 

Duke. My gentleman, Cesario ? 

Sir And. Od’s lifelings, here he is : — ou broke my 
head for nothing , and that that 1 did, 1 was set on to 
do’t by sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me ? I never hurt you : 
You drew your sword upon me, without cause > 

But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not. 

Sir And. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have 
hurt me 1 think, you set nothing by a bloody cox- 
comb. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch^ drunks led by the Clown. 

Here comes sir Toby, halting, you shall hear more : 
but if he had not been in drink, he would have 
tickled you othergates than he did. 


rou II 
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Duke. How now, gentleman ? how is’l with you ? 

SIt To. That’s all one 5 he has hurt mo, and there’s 
the end on’t. — Sot, xlid\^t see Dick surgeon, sot ? 

Cio. O he's drunk, sir Toby, an hour agonp; his 
eyes were set at eight i’th’ morning. 

Sir To. Then he’s a rogue. After a passy-mcasure, 
or a pavin, 1 hate a dinanken rogue. 

Oli. Away with him: Who hath made this liavock 
with them? 

Sir And. I’ll help you, sir Toby, because we’ll be 
dres^d together. 

Sir To. Will }ou help an ass-hcad, and a coxcomb, 
and a knave ? a thin-faced knave, a gull ^ 

Oli. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look’d to. 

[^Exeunt Clown, Sir Toby, end Sir Andrlvv, 

Enter Sebasti vn. 

Seb. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt your kinsman j 
But, had it been the brother of my blood, 

I must have done no less, with v\it, and safety. 

You throw a strange regard upon me, and 
By that I do perceive it hath offended you 3 
Pardon me, sweet one, even for the vows 
We made each other but so late ago. 

Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and two per- 
sons 3 

A natural perspective, that is, and is not. 

Seb. Antonio, O my dear Antonio ! • 

How have the hours rack’d and tortur’d me. 

Since I have lost thee. 

.Ant. Sebastian are you ^ ^ 

Seb. Fear’st thou that, Antfenio^ 

Ant,^^aw have you made d:.tisiou of yourself?— 
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An applCj cleft in two, is not more twin 
Tlian these two creatui-es. Which is Sebastian ? 

OH. Most w'onderful ! 

Seb. Do 1 stand there ? I never had a brother : 

Nor can there be that deity in my nature. 

Of here and evei^ where. I had a sister. 

Whom the blind waves and surges have devour’d : — 
Of charity, what kin are you to me ? [To Viola. 
What countryman^ what name? what parentage? 

Fio. Of Messalinc : Sebastian was my father } 

Such a Sebastian was my brother too. 

So went he suited to his watery tomb : 

If spirits can assume both form and suit. 

You come to fright us. 

Seb, A spirit I am, indeed 5 

But am in that dimension grossly clad, 

Whi( h from the womb I did participate. 

Were ^ou a woman, as the rest goes e\en, 

1 should my tears let fall upon your cheek, 

And say — ^I'hrice welcome, drowned Viola! 

Vto. M> father had a mole upon his brow. 

Seb. And so had mine. 

Vio. And died that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number’d thirteen years. 

Seb. O, that record is lively in my soul^. 

He finished, indeed, his mortal act. 

That day that made my sister thirteen years. 

Vio. If nothing lets to make us happy both^ 

But this my masculine usurp’d attire, 

Do not embrace me, till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere, and jump, 

TRat I am Viola ; which to confirm, 
ril bring you to a captain in this town. 
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ACT V. 


Where lie my maiden weeds ; by whose gentle help 
I was preserv’d, to serve this noble count : 

All the occurrence of my fortune since 
Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 

Seb, So comes it, lady, you have been mistook : 

[To Oltvia. 

But nature to her bias drew in that. 

You would have been contracted to a maid ; 

Nor are you therein, by my life, deceix’d. 

You are betroth’d both to a maid and man. 

Duke, Be not amaz’d ; right noble is his blood.— 
If this be so, as yet the glass seems ti*ue, ^ 

I shall have share in this most happy wreck : 

Boy, thou hast said to me a thousand times, [To Viot a. 
Thou never should’st love woman like to me. 

F'o. And all those sayings will 1 over-swear j 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul. 

As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day fiom night. 

Duke. Give me thy hand j 

And let me see thee in thy woman’s weeds. 

rio. The captain that did bnng me first on shore. 
Hath my maid’s garments : he, u})on some action. 

Is now in durance ; at Malvolio’s suit, 

A gentleman, and follower of my lady’s. 

OH. He shall enlarge him : — Fetch Malvolio hither 
And yet, alas, now I remember me. 

They say, poor gentleman, he’s much dikract. 

Re-enter Clowns with a Utter. 

A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
FVom my remembrance clearly banish’d his.~ 

How does be, sirrah ? 



SCENE 1. WHAT YOU WILL. 

Clo. Traly, madam, he^iolds Belzebub at the stave’s 
end, ab well as a man in his case may do ; he has here 
wiit a letter to yon, I should ha\e pven it to you to- 
day morning ; but as a madman’s epistles ai*e no 
gospels, so it skills not much when they are delivered. 

OH Open it, and read it. 

Clo Look then to be well edified, when the fool 
delivers the madman : — By the Lord, madam ^ — 

OIL How now ! art thou mad ? 

Clo. No- madam, I do but read madness . an your 
ladyship will have it as it ought to be^ you must allow 
vox. 

OIL Pr’ythee, read i’thy right wits. 

Clo. So 1 do, madonna ; but to read his right wits, 
is to read thus : therefore j)ei*pcnd, my princess, and 
gi^e ear. 

Oh. Read it you, sirrah. [To Fabian, 

Fab. [reads.] By the Lord, madanit you wrong me, 
and the world shall know it: though you have put me 
into darl ress, and given your drunken cousin rule over me, 
yet have I the benejii of my senses as well as your ladyship. 
I have your own letter that induced me to the semblance I 
put on ; with the which I doubt not but to do myself much 
right, or you much shame. Think of me as you please. I 
leave my duty a little unthought of, and speak out of my 
injury. The madly -used Malvolio. 

Oli. Did he wiite this ? 

Clo. Ay, madam. 

Duke. This savours not much of distraction. 

OIL See him deliver’d, Ihbian 5 bring him hither. 

\_Exit Fabiak* 

My lord, so please you, these things further thought on. 
To think me as weU a sister as a wife. 
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One day shall crown the alliance on*t, so please you. 
Here at my house, and at my proper cost. 

Duke. Madam, 1 am most apt to embrace vour 
offer. — 

Your master quits you ; [To Viola.] and, for your 
service done him, 

So much against the mettle of your sex, 

So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 

And since you call’d me master for so long, 

Here is my hand 3 you shall from this time be 
Your master’s mistress. 

OH A sister ? — you are she. 

Re-enter Fabian, with Malvolio. 

Duke. Is this the madman ? 

OH Ay, my lord, this same : 

How now, Malvolio ? 

Mah Madam, you have done me wrong. 

Notorious wrong. 

OH Have I, Malvolio ? no. 

Mai Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse that letter : 
You must not now deny it is your hand, 

Write from it, if you can, in hand, or phrase ; 

Or say, *tis not your seal, nor your invention : 

You can say none of this: Well, grant it then. 

And tell me, in the modesty of honour. 

Why you have given me such clear lights of favour 5 
Bade me come smiling, and cross-garter’d to you. 

To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
Upon sir Toby, and the lighter people: 

A^, acting this in an obedient hope, ^ 

Why have you suffer'd me to be 

Kept in ^ dark house, visited by the priest. 
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And made the most notorious gcck, and 
That e’er invention play’d on ? tell me why, 

Oli. AlaSj Malvolio, this is not my writing, 

Though, I confess, much like the character. 

But, out of question, *tis Maria’s hand. 

And now I do bethink me, it was ‘'he 
First told me, thou wast mad ; then cam’st in smiling, 
And in such forms which here were presuppos’d 
Upon thee in the letter. Pr’ythee, be content : 

This practice hath most shrewdly pass’d upon thee j 
Bui , when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou shall be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 

Fab. Good madam, hear me speaks 

And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come. 

Taint the condition of this present hour, 

Which I have wonder’d at. In hope it shall not, 

Most freely I confess, myself, and Toby, 

Set this device against Malvolio here, 

Upon some stubborn and uncourtcous parts 
We had conceiv’d against him : Maria writ 
The letter, at sir Toby’s great importance j 
In recompense whereof, he hath married her. 

How with a sportful malice it was follow’d. 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge j 
If that the injuries be justly weigh’d. 

That have on both sides past. 

Oh. Alas, poor fool! how have they baffled thee! 

Clo. Why, some are bom great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have peatness thrown upon them. I was one, 
sir, in this interlude j one sir Topas, sir j but that’s all 
one : — By the Lordffool, I am not mad ; — ^But do you 
remember.^ Madam, why laugh yon at such a harten 
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rascal? 4h<>z< smile not, hes gagg'd: And thus the 
whirligigllptinie brings in his revenges. 

Mai. rihBe' revenged on the whole pack of you. [Exit. 

OH. He hath been most odtcfaously abus’d. 

Duke. Pursue him, and entM£t him to a peace:— 
He hath not told us of thi$ j|aptai#^et ; 

When that is known an(f golden time convents, 

A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls— Mean time, sweet sister, 

We will not part from hence. — Cesario, come j 
For so you shall be, while you are a man ; 

But, when in other habits you are seen, 

Orsino’s mistress, and bis fancy's queen. [£xeu?it 


SONG. 

Qo. IVhtn that I watt and a little tirtf hoy, 
TVith hey, ho, the wind and the ram, 

A foolish thing was hut a top. 

For the ram it raineth ^‘very day. 

But when I came to mans estate, 

With hey, Iw, the wind and the rain, 

* Gainst knave a?id thitf men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came, alas / to wive, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the ram, 
By swaggering could I never thrive. 
For tke rain it raineth every day^ 


But when I came unto my bed. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 
With toss-pots stilt kdd drunken headf * 

, Jjfbr the rain it raineth every day, 

^nreat while ago the world begun. 

With hey, kOfiffke taind dnd the rain, 
But that*s all one, our play is done, 

And wdfljtrive to please you every day. 


[Exit. 
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Much Ado about Nothing.] The story is taken fiom 
Ariosto, Or/. Fur. B. V. Pope. 

It is true, as Mr. Pope has observed, that somewhat 
resembling the story of this play is to be found in the fifth 
Book of the Or/anio Furio»o. In Spenser's Fairy Quccriy 
B. IJ. c. IV. as I emote an oiignial may be traced. A novel, 
however, of Belleforest, copied from another of Bandello, 
seems to have fiitiiished Shakespeare with his fable, as it 
appriMches neaier in all rts partiojlars to the play before 
us, than any other performance known to be extant. I 
hav(* seen so many versiofis from this once popular collec- 
tion, that I entertain no doubt but that a great ma'iority of 
the tales it comprehends have made their appearance in an 
English dress. Of that particular story which I have just 
mentioned, vi/. the 18th histoiy in the third volume, no 
transli^lion has hitherto been met with. 

This play was entered at Stationers' Hall, Aug. 23, 1600, 

Steevens. 

Ariosto is continually quoted for the fable of Much Ado 
about Nothing , but 1 suspect our poet to have bet'il satis- 
fied with the Geneura of Turlierville. “ The tale (says 
HaniigtoiO is a pretie comical matter, and hath bin writ- 
ten in English verse some few years past, learnedly and 
with good grace, by M. George Turbevil/' Arioatoy fol. 
15£)1, p. 39. Farmer. 

1 suppose this comedy to have been written in 1 GOO, in 
which year it was printed. See An Attempt to ascertain 
Order qf Shakespeare* s Plays, Vol. XL Malone. 
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MUCH ADjir ABOUT 

NOT»lik& 


ACT r. 

SC]E^ LeQni^^'7u}tiia 

Enter LzorSiii^o, Hero, ^eatric^.H^^ oiherSjijii^iih a 
Messenger. 

Leon. I leiim in this letter, that Don 
Arragon comes this night to Messina. 

Mess, fie is very near by this; he was not 
leagues off when I left him. ^ v 

Leon. How many gentloDlen have you lost 
action? \ 

Mess. But few of any sort, and none of name, t 
Leon. A victprv is twice itself, whei\ the achiever 
Mngs home fii|j[ numbers. 1 find he^, that Don 
.JMro bath bestowed much honour on a young Flo* 
caUed CUui£o. '' 

Xtets. Much deserved on his part, and affoalfy^ 
remembered by Don Pedro: ^He hath borne him^df^ 
beyond the promise of his age f doing, in the figurm 
of a iamb, the feats of a lion : be hadi> indeed, betM^ 
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bettered expectation, than you must expect of me 
to tell you how 

Jeon He hath an unck heie in IVks^ina will be 
Tcrv miK h id of it 

Mess 1 ha\e already delii tied him lett^is, and there 
appears much jov in him, eien much, thit ^oy 
could nut show itself modest enough, withoiU, a badge 
of bitterness 

Ijeon, Did he break out into teai s ^ 

In great measure 

* l4im. A kind ovciflow of kindness There aie no 
CMi^tlruer than those tliat are so washed How much 
It to weep at jo}, than to jov at weeping ? 

Beat I pray you, is signior Montan to leturned 
from the wars, or no ^ 

Mess I know none of that name, lady, there was 
none such m the army of any sort 

Lemi What is he that you ask for, niece ^ 

Hero My cousin means ^igmor Benedick of Padua. 

Mess O, he is retuincJ, and as pleasant as e\er he 
was 

Beat He set up his bills hcie in Messina, and chal- 
lenged Cupid at the flight, and my uncle’s fool, read- 
ing the challenge, subsenbed for Cupid, and chal- 
lenged him at the bird-bolt — I pray you, how many 
hath he killed and t aten in these wars > But hpw 
many hath he killed ^ for, indeed, I promised to eat 
all of his killing. * > 

JL^n Faith, niece, you tax signior Benedick ti||| 
much; but he 11 be meet with you, I doubt it not, ^ 

Mess He hath done good service, lady, in these 
wars 

Beat. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to 
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eat it: he is a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an 
excellent stomach. 

Mtss. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat. And a good soldier to a lady But what is 
he to a lord ^ 

Mm. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stuiFed 
with all honourable virtues. 

Beat It is so, indeed; he is no less than a stuffed 
man . but for the stuffing, — Well, we are all mortal. 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece: there is 
a kind of merry war betwixt signior Benedick and 
hei they never meet, but there is a skiimish of wit 
between them. 

Beat Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our last 
conflict, four of his five wits went halting off, and 
now is the whole man governed with one : so that if 
he have wit enough to keep himself warm, let him 
bear it for a diftei*ence between himself and his horse; 
for it is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known 
a reason:! ble creature. — Who is his companion now? 
He hath eveiy month a new sworn brother. 

Me&s. Is it possible ^ 

Beat. Very easily possible : he wears his faith but as 
the fashion of his hat, it ever changes with the next 
block. 

Mess. 1 see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 

Beat. No: an he were, I would burn my study, 

I pray you, who is his companion ? Is there no 
ng squarer now, that wiU make a voyage with 
to the devil ? 

Mess. He is most in the company of the right noble 
Claudio. 

Beat. O Lord! he will hang upon him like a * 
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disease: he is sooner caught than the pestilence, 
and the taker runs presently mad Goil help the 
noble Claudio’ if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a themsand poiin 1 * le he lie cured. 

Mm I will hold fiienda with you, lady. 

Beat, Do, good ft ieiid. 

Leon, "iou will never run mad, niece. 

Beat No, not till a hot Januaiy. 

Mess. Don Pedro is approached. 

Enter Don Pedro, attended by Baithazar and others, 
Don John, Claudio, and Bi npdick 

J>. Pedro. Good signior Lconato, \ou arc conic to 
meet your trouble, the fia^hion of the world is to 
avoid cost, and vou encounter it 
Leon. Never came tiouble to m\ house in the like- 
ness of your grace : for troubk* being gone, comfort 
should remain; but, when you depart from me, sorrow 
abides, and happiness takes bis have. 

D. Pedro. You embrace your charge too willingly.— 
I think, this i^ your daughter 
Leon. Her mother hath many times told me so. 
Bene. Were you in duubt^ sii, that you asked hei 
Leon. Signior Benedick, no, forthenwereyouacl 
D. Pedro. You have it full. Benedick: we may giie^ 
by this what you are, being a man. Truly, 
fathers herself —Be happy, lady ! for you arc 
honourable father. 

Bene. If signior Leonato be her frither^ 

^llot have his head on her shoulders, for 
as like him as she is. . ~ ^ ^ 

Beat. I wonder, that you will still be talking, 
Benedicki no body marks you. 
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Bme What , my dear lady Disdain ! are you yet living ? 

Beat. Is it possible, disdain should die, while she 
hath such meet food to feed it, as signior Benedick ? 
Couro sx itself must convert to disdain, if you come in 
her i)rcsencc. 

Bene. Then is courtesy a turn -coat : — But it is cer- 
tain, 1 am lo\cd of all ladies, only you excepted : and 
1 v\()ald 1 coulu find in my heart that 1 had not a 
hard heart ; for, tmly, 1 love none. 

Beat. A dear hapj)iness to women ; they would else 
have been troubled uiih a pernicious suitor. I thank 
God, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for 
that i I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than 
a man swear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in that mind! so 
some gentleman or other shall 'scape a predestinate 
scratched face. 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse, an ’twere 
such a face as yours were. 

Bene Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue, is better than a beast of 
jjf^urs. 

^f^^Bene. I would, my horse had the speed of your 
longue; and so good a continuer: But keep your 
way o’ God’s name; I have done. 

Beat- You always end with a jade^s trick; I know 

■you ^Id. 

y D. Pedro. This is the sum of all: Leonato, — signior 
and signior Benedick, — my dear friend Leo#r^ 
hath invited you ail. 1 tell "him, we shall stay 
her^ at the least a month; and he heartily prays, some 
occamn may detain us longer : 1 dare swear ho is no 
hypdmte, but prays from his heart 
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Leon. If jou swear, mj lonl. }Ou ‘^hall not be for- 
oworn. — Lc't me bid you welcome, in) lord beinp: 
reconciled to the prince your brother, 1 owe }Ou all 
duty. 

D. John. I thank }ou I am not of many words, 
but I thank you. 

Leon. Please it your e:iTice lead on ’ 

D. Pedro. Your hand, Leonato, wt will go together 
lEicunt all but Benf dk k and Claudio 
Claud. Benedick, di(L»t thou note the daughter of 
signior I^eonato ^ 

Bene. I noted her not, but I looked on her. 

Claud. Is she not a modest young lady > 

Bene. Do you que«=>tion me, as an honest man 
should do, for my simple true judgement, or would 
you have me speak after my custom, as being a pio- 
fessed tyrant to their sex ^ 

Claud No, I pray thee, speak in sober judgement 
Bene. Why, i’faith, methinks she is too low for a 
high praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little 
for a great praise : only this commendation 1 can 
afford her} that were she other than she is, she were' 
unhandsome } and being no other but as she is, Id# 
not like 1^. 

Claud, wou thinkest, 1 am in sport ; I pray thee, 
tell me t|P y how thou likest her. 

Bene^^mloid you buy her, that you inquire after her ? 
Clam, the world buy such a jewel ? ^ 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it into. But spe^' 
you this with a sad brow ^ or do you play the floij|||^ 
Jack} to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and 
Vulcan a rare carpenter > Come, in what tey s^l a 
man take youj to go in the song ? 
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Claud In mine 05 e, she is the sweetest lady that 
evei I looked on. 

Lctir 1 nu see yet without and 1 see 

no siith inattei tliere's hei MHi-in, .in she were not 
possessed with a fury, e\(\t k lui as lunch in beauty, 
as the first of Ma} doth tht li'-r of Dee *niber. But 
1 ho) , you have no intent to tain husband j have 
y on ^ 

CLmd I Avould scarce trust myself, thouf;;h I had 
sworn the contraiy, if lleio would be iiiy A\ife. 

Btiu Is it come to this, if.iitii^ Hath not the 
world one man, but he will Avtar lus cap with sus- 
picion ^ Shall I never .see a liachelor of threescore 
again ^ Go to, I’faith, an thou wilt needs thnist thy 
neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh aAvay 
Sundays. Look, Don Pcdio is leturned to seek 
you 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. P* Iro. What secret hath held you here, that you 
folloAved not to Leonato’s ^ 

Bene. 1 would, your grace would constrain me to 

teU. 

D. Pedro. 1 charge th^e on thy allegiance. 

Bene. You hear, count Claudio • I can be secret as 
a dumb man, 1 would have you think so ; on my 
allegiance, — mark you this, on my allegiance ;-^He is 
Jn love. With who^ — now that is your grace’s part.— 
Mark^ how short his ansAver is . — With Hero, Leonato’s 
sliQ^ daughter. 

Claud. If this were so, so were it uttered. 

JBeiNt Like the old tale, my loi-d: it is not so, nor 
'twas not SO; but, indeed, God forbid it should be so. 
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Claitd. If my passion change not shoilly, God for- 
bid it should be otherwise. 

D.Pediv, Ainen^ if you love herj for the lady is 
very well worthy. 

Claud You speak this to fetch me in, my lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak iiiy thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, 1 spokf' m)*e. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, 
1 spoke mine. 

Claud. That I lo\e her, I feel. 

D. Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene That 1 neither feel how sht‘ should be loved, 
nor know how she should be worthy, is the opinion 
that fire cannot melt out of me, 1 will die in it at 
the stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate herctick in 
the^espite of beauty. 

Claud. And never could ma^ltain his part, but in 
the force of his will. 

Bene. That a woman conedsi^ me, I thank her 3 


that she brought me up, 1 likewise ^give her most 
humble thanks * but that 1 will have l^cheat winded 
ip. my forehead, or hang my buglp ilLan invisible bald^ 


rick, all wmen shall pardon me : jfkcaippl will nM 
do them file mong to mistrust do myself 

the rigbl io trust none ; and the ^be whiok 

I may ffo the finer,) I wiH 
D. Pedro. 1 ^hali see ihte, look paleiritB 


Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with huiij 
tny lord; not with love: prov^ 
blood with love, than I will get 
pick out mhie eyes with a baUa^iiMi^^|j|i^ 
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hang me up at the door of a brothel-house, for the 
sign of blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro Well, if evei thou dost fall from this 
faith, thou wilt ])ro\e a notable argument. 

Bene If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat,^Bnd 
shoot at me , and he that hits me, let him be clapped 
on the shoulder, and called Adam. 

D Pedro Well, as time shall try: 

In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke. 

Bene. The savage bull may, but if ever the sensible 
Benedick bear it, jduck off the bulls horns, and set 
them in my forehead and let me be vilely painted; 
and in such great letters as they write. Here is good 
horse to hire, let them signify under my sign,— -jfiTers 
you may see Benedick the married man, 

Claud If this should ever happen, thou would’st be 
horn-mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all hU 
quiver in Venice, thou wilt quake for this shortly. 

Bene. 1 look for eai thquake too then. 

D. l^edro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. 
In the meait' time, good signior Benedick, repair to 
Leonato's ; didtUmfitiA me to him, and tell him, 1 vnM 
not fail him at sapper ; for, indeed, hO hath made 
great prejpoiraticm. 

Bene. 1 have matter enough in me for such 

embassage; aikd so I pommit you — 

Claud. To the tuition of God : From my house, (if 
I had it,)— 

^ J). Pedro. The sixth of July . Your loving fnend^ 
Bmmdick. « 

1^. Nagr, mock not, mock not: The body of your 
.'ivinipk guarded with &agment8> and the 
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guards are but slightly baited on neither, ere you flout 
old ends any further, examine your conscience; and 
80 I leave you. [Exit Benedk k. 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may do me good. 
D, Pedro. My lo\c u thine to leach; teach it but 
how, 

JS^id thou shall see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath I-<eonato any son, my lord? 

D. Pedro. No child but Hero, she’s his only heir 
Do3t thou affect her, Claudio.^ 

ISlawd. O my lord. 

When you went onward on this ended action, 

I look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 

That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love: 

But now I am return’d, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate ^ires. 

All prompting me how fair youn^*,iiero is. 

Saying, I lik’d her ere I went to 
D. Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover presently. 

And tire the heei'er with a book of yvords : 

If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it ; 

And I will break with her, and wifh her 
And thou shall have her : Was’t not to this end. 

That thou began’st to twist so fine a Hor/? 

Claud. How' sweetly do you minister to lo^e. 

That know love’s ginef by his complexion! 

But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 

I would have salv’d it with a longer treatise. 

D. Pedro. What need the bridge much broa^r than 
the flood ? 
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The fairest grant is the necessity : 

Look, uhat will serve, is fit: ’tis once, thou lov’st; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 

I know, we sliall have revelling to-night; 

I will assume thy part in some disguise. 

And tell fair Hero 1 am Claudio; 

And in her bosom Fll unclasp my heart. 

And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale : 

Then, after, to her father will I break ; 

And, the conclusion is, she shall be thine: 

In practice let us put it presently. [^Exeuntf 

SCENE II . — A room in Leonato 5 house. 

Enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Leon. How now, brother? Where is my cousin, your 
son? Hath he provided this musick? 

Ant. He is very busy about it. But, brother, I can 
tell you strange news that you yet dreamed not of. 
Leon. '\re they good? 

Ant. As the event stamps them ; but they have a 
good cover, they show well outward. Th^ prince and 
count Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in 
my orchard, were thus much overheard by a man of 
mine : The prince discovered to Claudio, that he loved 
my niece your dikughtcr, and meant to acknowledge 
it this night in a dance; and, if he found her ac- 
cordant, he meant to take the present time by the top, 
and instantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit, that told you this ? 
Ant. A good sharp fellow: 1 will send for him, and 
question 1^ yourself. 
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Leon. No, no 5 we will hold it as a dream, til! it 
appear itself: — but I will acquaint my daughter withal, 
that she may be the better prepared for an answer, if 
peradventure this be true. Go you, and tell her of it. 
[Several persons cross the Cousins, you know 

what you have to do — O, 1 cry you mercy, friend 3 
'ou go with me, and I will use your skill- — Good 
ousins, have a care this busy time. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. — Another room in Leonato^ house. 
Enter Don John and Conrade. 

Con, What the goujere, my lord ! why arc you thus 
^ out of measure sad } 

D. John. There is no measure in the occasion that 
breeds it, therefore the sadness is without limit, 
i Con. You should hear reason 

D, John. And when 1 ha^e heard it, wUat blessing 
bringeth it ? 

Con. If not a present remedy, yet a patient sufferance. 

D. JoffLl wonder, that thou being (as thou say’st 
thou art)lwn under Saturn, goest about to apply a 
pooral me 4 |^e to a mortifying mischief. I cannot 
.•flide what I am . I must be sad when 1 have cause, 
itnd smile at no man's jests 3 eat when I have stomach, 
and wait for no man's leisure 3 sleep when 1 am drowsy, 
and tend to no man's business; laugh when 1 am 
merry, and claw no man in his humour. 

Con. Yea, but you must not make the full show of 
this, till you may do it without controlment. You 
have of late stood out against your brother, and he 
hath ta*en you newly into his grace 3 where it is impos* 
sible you should take true root, but by the fiur 
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that you make yourself: it is needful that you frame 
tlio sea-.oii for your own harvest. 

D. John. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than 
a rose in hi-, grace: and it better fils my blood to be 
libdained of all, than to fashion a eaiTiage to rob love 
irom any : in this, though I cannot be said to be a 
flattering honest man, it must not he denied that 1 am 
a plain-dealing \illain. I am trusted with a muzzle,^ 
and enfranchised with a clog; therefore 1 have decreed 
not to sing in my cage : If I had mv mouth, I would 
bi^e; if I had my liberty, 1 would do my liking: in 
the mean time, let me be that I am, and seek not to 
alter me. 

Con. Can you make no use of your discontent ? 

D. John. I make all use of it, for I use it only. 
Who comes herc^ What news, Borachio? 

Enter Bokachio. 

Bora. I came yonder from a great supper; the pnnee, 
your brother, is royally entertained by l-H'onato ; and I 
can give .ou intelligence of an intended ni^iagc. 

D. John. Will it serve for any model t®^mild mis- 
chief on ^ What is he for a fool, that bedims himself 
to unquietness? 

Bora. Marry, it is your brother’s right hand. 

D. John. Who ? the most exquisite Claudio ? 

Bora. E\en he. 

D. John. A proper squire! And who, and who? 
which way looks he ^ 

B(yra Many, on Hero, the daughter and heir of 
Leonato. 

D. John. A veiy forw’ard March-chick ! How came 
you to this ? 


VOU 41. 


X 
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Bora. Being entcKaincd for a peifumer, as I was 
smoking a musty room, comes mo the prince and 
Claudio, hand in hand, in sad conference : I whipt mo 
behind the arras ^ and there heard it agived upon, tliat 
the prince should woo Hero for himself, and ha\ing 
obtained her, give her to count Claudio. 

D, John. Come, come, let us thithei ; this may 
pro\e food to my displeasure . that youn^ start-up 
hath all the gloi^ of my overthrow 3 if I can cross him 
any way, I bless myself everyway. You are both sure, 
and will assist me } 

Con. To the death, my lord. 

D. John. Ijet us to the great supper; their cheer is 
the greater, that I am subdued. ‘Would the cook were 
of my mind ! — Shall we go prove what s to be done ^ 
Bora. Well wait upon your lordahip. [Iheufit. 


ACT II. 


SCKSfE I. — A hall in Leonato’i' house, 

Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, and others. 

Leon. Was not count John here at supper? 

Ant. I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman, looks ! 1 never 

can see him, but I am heart-burned an hour after 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man, that were made 
just in the mid-way between him and Benedick: the 
one is too like an image, and says nothing; and the 
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other, too like my lady’s eldest son^ evermore tat- 
tling. 

Leon, Then half signioV Benedick’s tongue in count 
John’s mouth, an(i half count John’s melancholy in 
'>ignior Benedick’s face, — 

Beat. With a goofl leg, and a gootl foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purse, siicli a man would win 
any woman in the world, — if he ecu Id get her good 
will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee 
a husband, if thou be so shrew<l of thy tongue. 

jint. In faith, she is too curst. 

Beat. Too curst is more than curst: I shall lessen 
God’s sending that way : for it is said, God sends a curst 
cow short horns; but to a eow' too curst he sends none. 

Leon. So, by being too curst, God will send you no 
horns 

Beat. Just, if he send me no husband ; for the 
which blessing, 1 am at him uppn my knees e\ei’y 
morning and evening: Lord! I could not endure a 
husband w.ch a beard on his face 3 1 had rather lie 
in the woollen. 

Leon. You may light upon a husband, that hath no 
beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him ? dress him in my 
apparel, and make him my waiting gcntUwvoman? 
He that hath a beard, is more than a youth ; and he 
that hath no heard, is les^ than a man ■ and he that is 
more than a youth, is not for niej and he that is less 
than a man, I am not for him : Therefore 1 will even 
take sixpence in earnest of the bear-herd, and lead his 
apes into hell. 

Leon. Well then, go you into hell ? 
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Beat. No; but to the fixate; and there will the (le\il 
meet me, like an old cuckold, w'lih horns on his head, 
and say, Get you to heaven, Beatrice, I'ct you to heaven ; 
here's no place for you Jiiaids: so deli \ it 1 up my ajics, 
and away to Saint Peter for tlie heavens; he shows inc 
where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as 
the day is long. 

Jut. Well, niece, [7b Hero.] 1 trust, you will be 
ruled by your father. 

Beat. Yes, faith: it is my cou5in’^ duty to make 
courtesy , and say, Father, a.^ if please you : — hut yet for 
all that, cousin, let him be a hanrUome fellow, or cKe 
make another courtesy, and say, Fatlui, as it please mt . 

Leon. Well, niece, 1 hope to see you one day fitted 
yvith a hushaml. 

Beat. Not till God make men of some other metal 
than eaith. Would it not ^'ie\c a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece ij^aliant du&t ? to make an 
account of her life to 4'ldlicl of wayward marl ? No, 
uncle. I’ll none : Adam’s sons are iny brethren ; and 
truly, 1 hold it a sin to match ui my kindred. 

Leon. Daughter, remember, what 1 told you : if the 
prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your 
answer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the musick, cousin, if you 
be not woo’d in good time : if the prince be too im- 
portant, tell him, there is measure in every thing, and 
so dance out the answ^er. For heat me, Hero^ Woo- 
ing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
measure, and a cinque-pace : the first suit is hot and 
hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the 
wedding, mannerly-modest, a measure full of state 
and ancientry; and then comes repentance, and, with 
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liis bad legs, falU into the dnque-pace faster and 
faster, till he sink into his grave. 

Leo^i. Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat. I have a good eye. Uncle ; I can see a church 
1 y day-light. 

Leon. The revellers are entering 3 brother, make 
good room. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, Balth^szar; 

Don John, Borachio, Margaret, Ursula, and 

others f masked. 

D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your 
friend ? 

Hero. So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and say 
nothing, I am yours for the walk 3 and, especially, 
M hen I walk away. 

D. Pedro. With me in your company ? 

Hero. I may say so, wheU^t^ jplease. 

D. Pedro. And when please you to say so ^ 

Hero. When I like your favour 3 for God defend, the 
lute should be like the case ! 

D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon’s roof 3 within the 
house is Jove. 

Hero. Why, then your visor should be thatch’d. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

[ Takes her aside. 

Bene. Well, I would you did like me. 

Marg. So would not I, for your own sake 5 for 1 
have many ill qualities. 

Bene. Which is one ? 

Marg, 1 saj* my prayers aloud. 

Bene. I love you the better 5 the hearers may cry, 
Amen. 
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Marg. God match me with a pood dancer ! 

Balth. Amen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my sight, when 
the dance is done! — Answer, clerk 

Balth. No more uords ; the cU rk is an‘5ucred. 

Urs, 1 know you \^ell enough , you are signior 
Antonio. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

W#. 1 know you by the uaggHng of yuir head. 

Ant To toll you true, I counteifeit him. 

Urs. You could nt‘\<^r do him so ill-well, unless you 
were the veiy man IJeie’s his dry hand uj> and dow'n; 
you are he, you are he. 

Ant At a word, I am not. 

Urs, Come, come ; do you think 1 do not know you 
by your excellent wit? Can virtue hide itself > Go to, 
mum, you are he : graces will appear, and there’s an end. 

Beat. Will you not telf nie who told you so? 

Bene. No, you shall pttt'r^on me. 

Beat. Nor ^vi\l you not tell me who you are? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful, — and that 1 had my 
good wit out of the Hundied merry Tales; — Well, this 
was signior Benedick that said so. 

Bene. What’s he ? 

Beat. 1 am sure, you know him well enough. 

Bene. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he? 

Beat. Why, he is the prince’s jester : a very dull fool ; 
only his gift is in devising im^ssible slanders : none 
but libertines delight in hu^^ lll| jd the commendation 
is not in his wit, but in his wlainy : for he both 
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pleaseth men, and angers them, and then they laugh 
at him, and beat liim : I am sure, he is in the fleet j 
I would he had boarded me. 

Bene. When I know the gentleman, I’ll tell him 
what you say. 

Beat. Do, do : he’ll but break a comparison or two 
on me ; which, peradventurc, not marked, r)r not 
laughed at, strikes him into melancholy 5 and then 
there’s a partridge’ wang saved, for the fool will eat 
no supper that night. [Miisiclc within.] We must follow 
tl-e leaders. 

Bene. In eveiy good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them 
at the next turning. 

[Dance. Then exeu?it all but Don John, 
Borachio, and Claudio. 

D, John. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, 
and hath withdrawn her father to bre^k with him 
about it : The ladies follow her, and but one visor 
remains 

Bora. And that is Claudio : I know him by his 
bearing. 

D. John. Are not you signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You know me well 3 1 am he. 

D. John. Signior, you are very near my brother in 
his love : he is enamoured on Hero 3 I pray you, 
dissuade him fi'om her, she is no equal for his birth : 
you may do the part of an honest man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her ? 

D. John. I heard liim swear his affection. 

Bora. So did 1 tgo j and he swore he would marry 
her to-night ^4 
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D. John, Comc^ let us to the banquet. 

[Ext'vnt Don Jons ami Bohachio. 

Claud. Thus answer 1 in name of Bene*iick, 

But hear these ill new's with the ears of C laudio.— 

*Tis certain so ; — ^the prince wooe^ for himself. 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Sa\e in the office and affairs of lo>e ; 

Therefore, all hearts in lo\e use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself. 

And trust no agent : for beauty i^ a witclt. 

Against Mhose charni^* faith melteth into blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof. 

Which I mistrusted not : Farewell therefore. Hero! 

Re-enter Benedick. 

Bene, Count Claudio ? 

Claud. Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go wilJi me ^ 

Claud, Wliither ? 

Bene. Even to the next willow, about \our own 
business, count. What fashion will you w'ear the 
garland of? About your neck, like an usurer’s chain ? 
or under your arm, like a lieutenant’s scarf? You 
must wear it one way, for the prince hath got your 
Hero. 

Claud. 1 wish him joy of hir. 

Bene. Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover ; so 
they sell bullocks. But did you think; the prince 
would have served you thus ? 

Claud. 1 pray you, leave me. 

Bene. Ho ! now you strike like the blind man ; *twas 
the boy that stole your meat, and yt^ju'H beat the posC 

Claud. If it will not l)e, 1*11 leave you. [Exit 
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Benp. Alas, poor hurt fowl ! Now will he creep into 

sedges. But, that my lady Beatrice should know 

me, and not know me! The prince’s fool! — Ha! it 
may be, I go under that title, because I am merry. — 
Yea ; but so ; 1 am a])t to do niys(df wrong : I am not 
^0 n'puted : it is the base, the bitter disposition of 
Beatrice, that puts the world into her ])erson, and so 
gives me out. Well, 111 be revenged as 1 may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro, Hero, and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where’s the count j Did 
you see him ? 

Ihne. Troth, my lord, I have played the part of lady 
Fame. I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in 
a warren I told him, and, ] think, I told him true, 
that youi' grace had got the good will of this young 
lady ; and I (jtfered him my company to a willow tree, 
either to make him a garland, as being forsaken, or to 
bind him U]) a rod, as being worthy to be whipped. 

D. PeOf o. To be whipped ! What’s his fault ? 

Bene. The Hat transgression of a school-boy ; wlio, 
being overjoy’d with finding a bird’s nest, shows it his 
companion, and he steals it. 

D. Pedro. Wilt thou a trust a transgression ? 
The transgression is in the stealer. ^ 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss, the rod had been 
made, and the garland too ^ fur the garland he might 
have worn himself j and the rod he might have 
bestow d on you, who, as 1 take it, have stol’n his 
bird’s nest. 

D. Pedro. 1 will but teach them to sing, and restore 
them to the owner. 
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Bene. If their sinewing answer your saying, by iny 
faith, you say honestly. 

D. Pedro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to yo\i , 
the gentleman, that danced with her^ told her, she is 
much wronged by you. 

Bene. O, she misused me past the endurance of a 
block; an oak, but uith one green leaf oi\ it, would 
have answered her; my Aci-y \isor began lo assume 
life, and scold with her* She told me, not thinking 
I had been imself, that 1 was the prince’s jester; that 
1 was duller than a great thaw; huddlinc: jest upon 
jest, with such impossible comeyance, upon me, that 
1 stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army 
shooting at me . She speaks poniards, and eieiy wonl 
stabs : if her breath were as terrible as her termi- 
nations, there were no li\ing near her, she would infect 
to the north star. I would not marry her, though she 
were endowed with all that Adam had left liim before 
he transgressed: she would have made Hercules have 
turned spit ; yea, and have cleft his club to make the 
fire too. Come, talk not of her ; you shall find her 
the infernal Ate in good apparel. I would to God, 
some scholar would conjure her ; for, certainly, while 
she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell, as in a 
sanctuary ; and i)eoplc sin upon purpose, because they 
would go thither ; so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, and 
perturbation follow her. 

Re-enter Claudio and Beatrice. 

D. Pedro, Look, here she comes. 

Bene, Will your grace command me any service to 
the world's end ? I will go on the slightest errand 
now to the Antipodes, that you can devise to send me 
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on , I will f(f‘tch you a tooth])icker now from the 
furlhest inch of As»ia j bring jou the length of l^ester 
John a foot ; ft fch yo\i a hair olF the great Cham’s 
bc.ird ; (h) vou any embassage to the Pigmies, rather 
than hold thi ce \voi‘»’s’ conference w'ith this harpy : 
You ha\e no cmplovinent for me ? 

I), Pedro None, but tr) desire your good companv. 

Btut O Gof* sir, here’s a di^h I love not 3 1 cannot 
endure m’ G v Tongue. [L’a«/, 

I). P^di Come, lady, come; you have lost tlK' 
heart of'^unior Benedick. 

Btai Indec *. my lord, he lent it me a while ; and I 
gavr* him use foi it, a double heart for his single one : 
muTV, once before, he won it of me with false dice, 
therefoi'e voii'* grace inav well say, I have lost it. 

D Pidni. You have put him down, lady, you have 
put him down. 

Beat So 1 would not he should do me, my lord, Ic&t 
I should pi'ove the mother of fools. I have brought 
count Claudio, whom vou sent me to seek. 

D Pedro. Why, liow now, count ? wherefore arc 
you sad ? 

Claud Not sail, my lord. 

D. Pedio. How then ? Sick? 

Claud. Neither, niy lord. 

Beat. The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well: but civil, count; civil as an orange, and 
someilung of that jealous complexion. 

D. Pedio. I'faith, lady, I think your blazon to be 
tru ' ; though, I’ll be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is 
false. Here, Claudio, 1 have wooed in thy name, and 
/Tair Hero is won ; 1 have broke with her father^ and 
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his grood will obtained : name the day of niai riage, 
and God give thee joy ! 

Leon. Count, take of me my tlaughtcr, and w itli her 
my fortunes : his grace hath made the match, and all 
grace say Amen to it ’ 

Beat. Speak, count, tis your cue. 

V Claud. Silence is the perfect est hemld of : I 
were but little liii}i])\ , if I could say how much. — 
Lady, as you are mine, I am youis I gi\e away 
my^'elf for you, and dote upon tlif* exchange. 

Beat. Speak, cousin , or, if you cannot, stop his 
mouth with a kiss, and let him not speak, neither. 

D. Pedio. In faith, lady, you h:nc a merry heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord j I thank it, poor fool, it keeps 
on the windy side of care : — My cousin tells him in 
his car, that he is in her lu*art. 

Claud. And so she doth, cou^'in. 

Beat. Good lord, for alliance ! — Thus goes every 
one to the world but I, and I am sun-burned^ I may 
sit in a corner, and ciy, heigh lio : for a husband. 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, 1 will get you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of your father’s 
getting : Hath your grace ne’er a brother like you ? 
Your father got excellent husbands^ if a maid could 
come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady ? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might h«ive another for 
working-days j your grace is too costly to wear every 
day : — But, I beseech your grace, pardon me 3 1 was 
born to speak all mirth, and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and to be 
merry best becomes you; for, out of question, you 
were born in a merry hour. 
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Beat. No, sure, niy lord, iny mother ciy’d j but 
then tliere was a star danced, and under that was I 
born. — Cousins, (lod ghe \ou joy ! 

Lion. Niece, will you look to those things I told 
}ou of ^ 

Ikat. I ciy you mercy, uncle. — By your grace’s 
pardon. [Exit Be ai k i c f . 

D Pedio. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leon. Tliere s little of the melancholy element in 
her, my lord . she is never sad, but w^hen she sleeps ; 
and not over sad then ; for I have heard my daught(*r 
say, she liath often dreamed of unhappiness, and 
waked herself w ith laughing. 

1). Pedro, bhe cannot endure to hear tell of a hns - 
band. 

Leon. O, by no means; she mocks all her wooers 
out of suit. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon. O lord, my lord, if they were but a week 
married, they would talk themsehes mad. 

D. P*‘dro, Count Claudio, w'hen mean you to go to 
church ^ 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord: Time goes on crutches, 
till loie have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence 
a just seven-night ; and a time too brief too, to have 
all things answer my mind. 

jD. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so long a 
breathing; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time 
shall not go dully l)\ us ; 1 will, in the interim, 
undertake one of Hercules’ labours ; which is, to 
bring signior Benedick and the lady Beatrice into a 
mountain of affection, the one with the other. I 
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would fain have it a match ; and I doubt not but to 
fashion it, if jou three will but mini'^ter siu h assist- 
ance as I shall a'i\e you direction. 

Leo)}. My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten 
nights’ watchings. 

Claud. And 1, iu\ lord. 

I). Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero ? 

Hero. I will do any modest office, my lordT to helj) 
nn eoupin to a good husband. 

D. Pedro. And Ilenediek is not the unhopefiillcj-t 
husband that I know' : thus far can I jiraisc him ; he 
is i)f a noble strain, of appro\ed valour, and confirmed 
honesty. I will teach you how' to humour your 
cousin, that she shall fall in love with Benedick — 
and I, with your two helps, will so practise on Benedick, 
that, in despite of his quick wit and hi*' queasy stomach, 
he shall fall in love with Beatrice. If we can do this, 
Cupid is no longer an archei ; his glory shall be oui'S, 
for we are the only love-gods. Go in with me, and 
J will tell you my drift. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — Another room in Leonato*5 house. 

Enter Don John and Borachio. 

D. John, It is so j the count Claudio shall marry 
the daughter of Leonato, 

Bora. Yea, my lord } but I can cross it. 

D. John. Any bar, any cross, any impediment will 
be medicinaj)le to me: I am sick in displeasure to 
him; and whatsoever comes athwart his affection, 
ranges evenly with mine. How canst thou cross this 
marriage ? 
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Lara. Not honestly, my lord 5 but so covertly that 
no dishonesty shall apjiear in me. 

7). John Show me briefly how. 

Lora. I think, I told your lordship, a year since, 
how iiiiich 1 am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting- 
110 nt lew oman to Hero. 

T). John. I remember. 

Bora 1 can, at any unseasonable instant of the 
night, appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber- 
viindow. 

J). John, What life is in that, to be the death of 
tliis marriage ? 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to temper. 
Go you to the prince your brother; spare not to tell 
him, that he hatli wronged his honour in manying the 
renow ned Claudio (whose estimation do you mightily 
hold up) to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hero. 

D. John. What proof shall I make of that ? 

Lora. Proof enough to misuse the piince, to vex 
Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato : Look you 
for any oC ei’ issue ^ 

D. John. Onl) to despite them, 1 will endeavour any 
thing. 

Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don 
Pedro and the count Claudio, alone : tell them, tiiat 
you know that Hero loves me ; intend a kind of zeal 
both to the prince ami Claudio, as — in love of your 
brother’s honour w ho hath made this match ; and his 
friend’s reputation, who is thus like to be cozened 
with the semblance of a maid, — that you have dis- 
covered thus, Thev will tearoely believe this without 
trial: ofler them instances; which shall bear no less 
likelihood, than to see me at her chamber-window ; 
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hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret term me 
Borachio ; and bring them to see this, the ver>’ night 
before the intended wedding; for, in the mean time, 
I will so faishion the matter, that Hero shall be absent ; 
and there shall appear such seeming truth of Hero’s 
disloyalty, that jealouby shall be call’d assurance, and 
all the preparation overthrown. 

D. John. Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I 
will put it in practice : Be cunning in the working 
this, and thy fee is a thousand ducats. 

Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, and my 
cunning shall not shame me. 

D. John. I will presently go learn their day of 
marriage. [^Exeunt 


SCENE III. — Leonato’# garden. 

Enter Benedick and a Boy. 

Bene. Boy, — 

Boy. Signior. 

Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book ; bring it 
liither to me in the orchard. 

Boy. 1 am here already, sir. 

Bene. 1 know that but I would have thee hence, 
and here again. [Exit Boy.] — 1 do much wonder, 
that one man, seeing how much another man is a fool 
when he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after he 
hath laughed at such shallow follies in others, become 
the argument of his own scorn, by falling in love : 
And such a man is Claudio. I have known, when 
there was no musick with him but the drum and fife ; 
and now had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe ; 
1 have known, when he would have w alked ten mile 
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afoot, to see a good armour ; and now will he lie ten 
nights awake, carving the fishion of a new doublet. 
He was wont to speak plain, and to the purpose, like 
an honest man, and a soldier ; and now is he turn’d 
orthographer ; his words are a very fantastical ban- 
quet, just so many strange dishes May I be so con- 
verted, and see with these eyes '> I cannot tell ; I 
think not : I will not be sworn, but love may transform 
me to an oyster ; but I'll take my oath on it, till he 
have made an oyster of me, he shall never make me 
such a fool. One woman is fair ; yet I am well * 
another is v^ise ; yet I am well : another virtuous ; 
yet I am well : but till all graces be in one woman, 
one woman shall not come in my grace. Rich she 
shall be, that’s certain ; wise, or 111 none ; virtuous, 
or ril never cheapen hei ; fair, or I’ll never look on 
her ; mild, or come not near me j noble, or not I for 
an angel ; of good discourse, an excellent musician, 
and her hair shall be of what colour it please God. 
Ha ! the prince and monsieur Love ! I will hide me in 
the arbour. [Withdraws, 

Enter Don Pedro, Leonaio, and Claudio. 

D. Ptdro. Come, shall we hear this musick ? 

Claud. Yea, my good lord . — How still the evening is. 
As hush'd on purpose to grace harmony ! 

D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid himself ? 

Claud. O, veiy well, my lord : the musick ended^ 
We’ll fit the kid-fox with a penny-worth. 

Enter Balthazar, with musick. 

D. Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we’ll hear that song 
again. 


VOL. lit 
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Balth. O good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 
To slander musick any more than once. 

D. Pedro. It is the witness still of excellency. 

To put a strange face on his own perfection : — 

I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 

Balth. Because you talk of wooing, I will sing . 
Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he wooes > ^ 

Yet will he swear, he loves. 

D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come . 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument. 

Do it in notes. 

Balth. Note this before my notes. 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 

D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he 
speaks 3 

Note, notes, forsooth, and noting ? [Musick. 

Bene. Now, Divine airf now is his soul ravished! — 
Is it not strange, that sheeps’ guts should hale souls 
out of men’s bodies ? — ^Wcll, a horn for iny money, 
when all’s done. 


Balthazar sin ^ s . 


1 . 


Balth. Sigh no' more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never:’ 
Then sigh not so. 

But let them go. 

And he you blith and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, Tionny, 
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II. 

Sing no more ditties^ sing no mo 
Of dumps 40 dull and heavy ; 

TheJ'raud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first was leavy. 

Then sigh not so, &c. 

D. Pedro. By mv troth, a good song. 

Balth. And an ill singer, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Ha ^ no 3 no, faith; thou singest Well 
enough for a bhift. 

Bene. [Aside.'] An he had been a dog, that should 
have howled thus, they would have hanged him : and, 
I pray God, his bad voice bode no mischief! 1 had as 
lief have heard the night-raven, come what plague 
could have come after it. 

D. Pedro. Yea, marry; [To Claudio.] — Dost thou 
hear, Balthazar ? I pray thee, get us some excellent 
mubick ; for to-morrow night we would have it at the 
lady Hero’s chamber-window. 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D. Pedn Do so: farewell. [Exeunt Balthazar and 
musick.] Come hither, Leonato: What was it you 
told me of lo-cUiy ^ that your niece Beatrice was in 
love with signior Benedick ? 

Claud. O, ay ; — Stalk on, stalk on ; the fowl sits. 
[Aside to Pedro.] I did never think that lady would 
have loved any man. 

Leon. No, nor 1 neither ; but most wonderful, tliat 
she should so dote on signior Benedick, whom shft 
hath in all outward behaviours seemed ever to abhor. 

Bene. Is’t pobsible ? Sits the wind in that corner ? 

[Aside. 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, 1 cannot tell what to 
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think of it ; but that she loves liiin with an enraged 
affection, — it is past the infinite of thought. 

D. Pedro. May be, she doth but counterfeit. 

Claud. ’Faith, like enough. 

Leon. O God ' counterfeit ! There never was coun- 
terfeit of passion came so near the life of passion, as 
she discovei-s it. 

Z). Pedro. Why, what effects of ])assion shows she ^ 

Claud. Bait the hook well ; this fish will bite. [Amle. 

Leon. What effects, my lord ! She will sit you, — 
You heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 

D. Pedro. How', how, I pray you ^ You amaze me : 
I would have thouglit her spirit had been invincible 
against all assaults of affection. 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my lord j especially 
against Benedick. 

Bene. [Aside.'} I should think this a gull, but that 
the white-bearded fellow speaks it: knavery' cannot, 
sure, hide itself in such reverence. 

Claud. He hath ta’en the infection ; hold it up. 

[Aside. 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection known to 
Benedick ? 

Leon. Noj and swears she never will: that’s her 
torment. 

Claud. ’Tis true, indeed ; so your daughter says : 
Shall I, says she, that have so oft encountered him mth 
scorn, write to him that I lave him ? 

Leon. This says she now when she is beginning to 
write to him : for she’ll be up twenty times a night } 
and there will she sit in her smock, till she have writ 
a sheet of paper : — my daughter tells us all. 
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Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remember 
a pretty jest your daughter told us of. 

Leon. O ! — When she had writ it, and was reading 
it owr, she found Benedick and Beatrice between the 
sheet ? — • 

Claud. That. 

Leon. O ! she tore the letter into a thousand half- 
pence, railed at herself, that she should be so im- 
modest to write to one that she knew would flout 
her : / measure him^ says she, hy my own spirit ; for I 
should flout him, if he writ to me; yea, though I love him, 
I should. 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, wceps^ 
sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses 
0 sweet Benedick ! God give me patience ! 

Leon. She doth indeed ; my daughter says so : and 
the ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my 
daughter is sometime afraid she will do a desperate 
outrage to herself ) It is veiy true. 

D. Pedro. It were good, that Benedick knew of it 
by some ('ther, if she will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end ? He would but make a sport 
of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms to hang 
him : She’s an excellent sweet lady 5 and, out of all 
suspicion, she is \irtuous. 

Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro. In every thing, but in loving Benedick. 

Leon. 0 my lord, wisdom and blood combating in 
so tender a body, we havp ten proofs to one, that 
blood hath the victory I am sorry for her, as 1 have 
just cause, being her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. 1 would, ske had bestowed this dotage on 
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me ; I would have daff’d all other respects, and made 
her half mjself: 1 pray you, tell Benedick of it, and 
hear what he will say. 

Leon. Wei’e it good, think you? 

Claud. Hei’o thinks surely, she will die : for she 
says, she will die if he love her not j anfl she will die 
ere she makes her love known ; and she will die if he 
woo her, rather than she will ’bate one breJ^lh of her 
accustomed crossness. 

D. Pedro. She doth well • if she should make tender 
of her love, ’tis \ery possible he’ll scorn it j for the 
man, as 3^00 know* all, hath a contemptible spirit. 

Claud. He is a ver}* proper man. 

I* D. Pedro He hath, indeed, a good outward happiness. 

Claud ’Fore God, and in my mind, very wise. 

D. Pedro, He doth, indeed, show some sparks that 
are like wit. 

Leon. And I take him to be v aliant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, 1 assure you : and in the 
managing of quarrels you mav say he is wise; for 
either he avoids them with great discretion, or under- 
takes them with a most christian-Uke fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, he must necessarily keep 
peaice j if he break the peace, he ought to enter into 
a quarrel with fear and trembling. 

D. Pedro. And so will he do j for the man doth fear 
God, howsoever it seems not in him, by some large 
jests he will make. Well, I am sorry for your niece . 
Shall we go see Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord 3 let her wear it out 
with good counsel. 

Leon. Nay, that’s impossible 5 she may wear her 
heart out first. 
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D, Pedro. Well, we’U hear further of it by your 
daughter ; let it cool the while. I love Benedick well 3 
and I could wish he would modestly examine himself, 
to see how much he is unworthy so good a lady. 

Leon. My lo-rd, wiU you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, I wiU 
never trust my expectation. [/fside. 

D Pedro. Let there be the same net spread for her j 
and that must your daughter and her gentlewoman 
carry. The sport will be, when they hold one an 
opinion of another’s dotage, and no such matter; 
that’s the scene that I would see, which will be merely 
a dumb show. Let us send her to call him in 
dinner. [Asidei 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato, 

Benedick advances from the arbour 

Bene. This can be no trick : The conference was 
sadly borne. — ^They have the tiTith of this from Hero. 
They seem to pity the lady ; it seems, her affections 
have tlu ir full bent. I.<ove me ! why, it must be 
requited. I hear how I am censured : they say, I will 
Dear myself proudly, if I perceive the love coi^t^om 
her ; they say too, that she will rather die than jpve 
any sign of affection . — 1 did never think to marry:— 
I must not seem proud : — Happy are they that hear 
their detractions, and can put them to mending. 
They say, the lady is fair; ’tis a truth, I can bear 
them witness : and virtuous ’tis so, 1 caniiutj^ re- 
prove it j and wise, but for loving me : — By my troth, 
it is no addition to her wit ; — nor no great argument 
of her folly, for I will be horribly in love with her. — 
Imay chance have some odd quirks and remnants of 
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wit broken on me, because 1 have railed so long 
against marriage : But doth not the appetite alter ? 
A man loves the meat in his youth, that he cannot 
endure in his age . Shall quips, and sentences, and 
these paper bullets of the brain, awe a man from the 
career of his humour ^ No : The world must be 
peopled. When I said, I would die a bachelor, I did 
not think I should live till 1 were marrr d.— Here 
comes Beatrice : By this day, she’s a fair lady ; 1 do 
spy some marks of love in her. 

Enter Beatbice. 

^ ^ Beat. Against my will, I am sent to bid 5 ou come 
Tfk to dinner. 

Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat 1 took no more pains for those thanks, than 
you take pains to thank me ^ if it had been painful, 
I would not have come. 

Bene. You take pleasure in the message ? 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take upon a 
^Imife's point, and choke a daw withal : — ^You have no 
ftomach, signior ; fare you well. [Exit. 

Bene. Ha ! Against my will I am sent to hid you come 
to dmner— there’s a double meaning in that. I took no 
more pains for those thanks, than you took pains to thank 
me — ^that’s as much as to say. Any pains that 1 take 
for you is as easy as thanks : — If 1 do not take pity of 
her, I am a villain ^ if I do not love hor, I am a Jew : 
I will go get her picture. [Exit 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I. — Leonuto’5 garden. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee into the parlour. 
I’here slialt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proj)Osing with the prince and Claudio : 

Whisper her ear, and tell her, 1 and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her j say, that thou overheard’st us ; 

And hid her steal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-suekles, ripen’d by the sun. 

Forbid the sun to enter ; — like favourites. 

Made proud by ])rinces, that advance their pride ' 
Against that j}ower that bred it : — there will she hide 
her, 

To listen our ])ropose : This is thy office, 

Bear ihec w'ell in it, and leave us alone. 

Marg. ril make lier coiiic, I warrant you, presently. 

{Exit, 

Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come. 

As We do trace this alley up and down. 

Our talk must only be of J^nedick : 

When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man di<l merit : 

My talk to thee mu&t be, how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice : Of this matter 
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Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made. 

That only wounds by heai-say. Now begin j 

Enter Beatrice, behind. 

For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 

Urs. The pleasant'bt angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden ours the siher stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 

So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
Is couched in the w'oodbine coverture : 

Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing 
Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it.— 

[They advance to the bower. 
No, tiaily, Ursula, she is too disdainful; 

1 know, her spirits are as coy and w ild 
As haggards of tlie rock. 

Urs, But are you sure. 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 

Hero, So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 
Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 
Hero, They did intreat me to acquaint her of it : 
But I persuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs. Why did you so ? Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full, as fortunate a bed. 

As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 

Hero, O God of love ! 1 know, he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man : 

But nature never fram’d a woman’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice : 
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Disdain and scorn rifle sparkling in her eyes. 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot love. 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection. 

She is so self-endear’d. 

Urs, Sure, I think so ; 

And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 

Hero. Why, you speak truth : I never yet saw man. 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d. 

But she would spell him backward : if fair-fac’d 
She’d vswear, the gentleman should be her sister^ 

If black, w hy, nature, drawing of an antick. 

Made a foul blot : if tall, a lancc ill-headed j 
If low, an agate very vilely cut : 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds > 

If silent, why, a block moved tvith none. 

So turns she eveiy man the wrong side out ; 

And never gives to truth and virtue, that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 
Hero. No : not to be so odd, and from all fashions. 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 

But who dare tell her so ? If 1 should speak. 

She’d mock me into air ^ O, she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 

Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire. 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 

It were a better death than die with mocks j 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urs. Yet tell her of it ; hear what she will say 
Hero. No ^ rather 1 wUl go to Benedick, 
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And counsel him to fight against his fiassion : 

And, truly, I’ll devise some honest slandei's 
To Slain my cousin with : One doth not know. 

How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Urs. O, do not do your cousin such a wrong. 

She cannot be so much without true judgement . 
(Having so swift and excellent a wit. 

As she is priz’d to have,) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as signior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 

Alwa5^s excepted my dear Claudio. 

Urs. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy ; signior Benedick, 

For shape, for bearing, argument, and valoui. 

Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name 
Urs, His excellence did earn it, ere he had it.— 
When are you married, madam ? 

Hero. Why, every day ; — to-morrow : Come, go in j 
I'll show thee some attires •, and have thy counsel, 
W^ich is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

Urs, She's lim'd I warrant you ; we have caught her, 
madam. 

Hero. If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 

Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

[Exeunt Hero and Ursula. 

Beatrice advances. 

Beat, Wnhat fire is in mine ears ? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, fiuewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 

No gloiy lives behind the back of such. 
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And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand 5 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : 

For others say, thou dost deserve and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. [Exit. 

SCENE II.— ^ room in Leonato*s home. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. I do but stay till your marriage be con- 
summate, and then I go toward Arragon. 

Claud. I’ll bring you thither, my lord, if you’ll 
vouchsafe me. 

D. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a soil in the 
new gloss of your marriage, as to show a child his 
new coat, and forbid him to wear it. I will only be 
bold with Benedick for his company j for, from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all 
mirth he hath twice or thriec cut Cupid’s bow-string, 
and the little hangman dare not shoot at him : he 
hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapper 3 for what his heait thinks, his tongue speaks. 

Bene. Gallants, I am not as 1 have been. 

Leon. So say I ; methinks, you are sadder. 

Claud. 1 hope, he be in love. 

D. Pedro. Hang him, truant ; there’s no true drop 
of blood in him, to be truly touch’d with love : if he 
be sad, he wants money. 

Bene. I have the tooth-ach 

D. Pedro. Draw it. 

Bene. Hang it ! 
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Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it after- 
wards. 

D. Pedro. What ^ sigh for the tooth-ach ^ 

Leon. Where is but a humour, or a worm > 

Bene. Well, Every one can master a grief, but he 
that has it. 

Claud. Yet say I, he is in love. 

D. Pedro. There is no appeaiance of fancf in him, 
unless it be a fancy that he hath to strange disguises ; 
as, to be a Dutch-man to-day ; a French-man to- 
morrow y or in the shape of two countries at once, a*?, 
a German from the w'aist downward, all slops ; and a 
Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet • Unless 
he have a fancy to this foolery, as it appeal’s he hath, 
he is no fool for fancy, as )ou would have it appear 
he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with some woman, there 
is no believing old signs : he brushes his hat o’ morn- 
ings ; What should that bode ? 

D. Pedro. Hath any man seen him at the barber’s > 

Claud. No, but the barber’s man hath been seen with 
him ; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already 
stuffed tennis-balls. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the 
loss of a beard. 

D. Pedro. Nay, he rubs himself with civet: Can you 
smell him out by that ? 

Claud. That’s as much as to say. The sweet youth’s 
in love. 

D. Pedro. The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

Claud. And when was he wont to wash his face ? 

D. Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself? for the which, 
I hear what they say of him. 
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Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit ; which is now 
crept into a lutestring, and now governed by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him : 
Conclude, conclude, he is in love. 

Claud. Nay, but 1 know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would 1 know too j I warrant, one 
that knows him not. 

Claud Yes, and his ill conditions ^ and, in despite 
of all, dies for him. 

D. Pedro. She shall be buried with her face upwards. 

Bene. Yet is this no chami for the tooth-arh. — Old 
sigiiior, walk aside with me ; I have studied eight or 
nine wise words to speak to you, which these hobby- 
horses must not hear. [Exeunt Benedick and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him about 
Beatrice. 

Claud. Tis even so * Hero and Margaret have by this 
played their parts with Beatrice; and then the two 
bears will not bite one another, when they meet. 

Enter Don John. 

D. John. My lord and brother, God save you. 

D. Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D. John. If your leisure served, I would speak with 
you. 

D. Pedro. In private ^ 

D. John. If it please you ; — yet count Claudio may 
hear ; for what I would speak of, concerns him. 

D. Pedro. What's the matter ? 

D. John. Means your lordship to be married to- 
morrow .' [To Claudio. 

D. Pedro, You know, he does. 

D.John. 1 know not that, when he knows what I know. 
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Claud, If there be any impediment^ I pray yoa^ 
discover it. 

D. John. You may think, 1 love you not ; let that 
appear hereafter, and aim better at me by that 1 now 
will manifest : For my brother, 1 think, he holds you 
well; and in dearness of heart hath holp to effect 
your ensuing marriage : surely, suit ill spent, and 
labour ill bestowed ! 

D. Pedro, Why, what’s the matter ? 

D, John, I came hither to tell you ; and, circum* 
stances shortened^ (for she hath been too long a 
talking of,) the lady is disloyal. 

Oaud. Who'? Hero ? 

D. John. Even she ; Leonato's Hero, your Hero, 
every man’s Hero. 

Claud. Disloyal ? 

D. John. The word is too good to paint out her 
wickedness ; I could say, she were worse ; think you 
of a w'orse title, and 1 mil fit her to it. Wonder not 
till further warrant : go but with me to-night, you 
shall see her chamber-window entered ; even the night 
before her wedding-day: if you love her then, to- 
morrow wed her ; but it would better fit your honour 
to change your mind. 

Claud. May this be so } 

D. Pedro, 1 will not think it. 

D. John. If you dare not trust that you see, confess 
not that you know: if you will follow me, I will show 
you enough ; and when you have seen more, and heaitl 
more, proceed accordingly. 

Claud. If I see any thing to-night why I should not 
marry her to-morrow ; in the congregation^ where I 
should wed, there will I shame her. 
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D. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to obtain hcr> 
I will join with thee to dis^ace her. 

D. John. I will disparage her no farther, till you 
are my witnesses : bear it coldly but till midnight, and 
let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned ! 

Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 

D. John O plague right well prevented ! 

So will you say, when you have seen the sequel. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE III.— ^ 

Enter Dogberry and Verges, wifk^e Watch. 

Dogb. Are you good men and true } 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer 
salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good for 
them, if they should have any allegiance in them, 
being chosen for the prince’s watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogb. First, who think you the most desartless man 
to be constable ? 

1 fVatch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal; 
for they can write and read. 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal : God hath 
blessed you with a good name : to be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune 5 but to write and read 
comes by nature. 

2 Watch. Both which, master constable,— 

Dogb. You have ; 1 knew it would be your answer. 

Well, for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and 
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make no boast of it ; and for your writing and reading, 
kt that appear when there is no need of such vanity. 
You are Uiought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch ; therefore bear 
you the lantern: This is your charge j You shall 
comprehend all ragrom men; you are to bid any man 
stand, in the prince s name. 

2 fVatcL How if he will not stand ? 

Dogb. Why then, take no note of him, but let him 
go i and presently call the rest of the watch together, 
and thank God you are rid of a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
none of the prince's subjects. 

Dogb. True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the prince’s subjects : — ^You shall also make no noise 
in the streets ; for, for the watch to babble and talk, 
is most tolerable and not to be endured. 

2 Watch. We will rather sleep than talk ; we know 
what belongs to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient and most 
quiet watchman ; for 1 cannot see how sleeping should 
offend : only, have a care that your bills be not stolen : 
^Well, you are to call at all the ale-houses, and bid 
those that are drunk get them to bed. 

2 Watch. How if they will not ? 

Dogb. Why then, let them alone till they are sober; 
if they make you not then the better answer, you may 
say, they are not the men you took thiem for. 

’ 2 Watch. Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by 
virtue of your office, to be no true man : and, for such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, 
why, the more is for your honesty. 
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3 Watch, If we know him to be a thief> shall we not 
lay hands on him ? 

Dogb, Truly, by your office, you may ; but, I think, 
they that touch pitch will be defiled : the most peace* 
able way for you, if you do take a thief, is, to let hint 
show himself what he is, and steal out of your 
company. 

Verg. You have been always called a merciful man, 
partner. 

Dogb, Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will 5 
much more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg, If you hear a child cry in the night, you must 
call to the nurse, and bid her still it. 

3 Watch. How if the nurse be asleep, and will Hot 
hear us ? 

Dogb. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying : for the ewe that will not hear 
her lamb when it baes, will never answer a calf when 
he bleats. 

Verg. Tis very true. 

Dogb. Th is is the end of the charge. You, constable, 
are to present the prince's own person ; if you meet 
the prince in the night, you may stay him. 

Verg. Nay by r lady, that, 1 think, he cannot. 

Dogb. Five shillings to one on't, with any man that 
knows the statues, he may stay him: marry, not 
without the prince be willing ; for, indeed, the watch 
ought to ofiend no man j and it is an offence to stay a 
pan against his will. 

Verg. By'r lady, 1 think, it be so. 

Dogb. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an 
there be any matter of weight chances, call up me: 
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keep ycmr fellows* counsels and your own^ and good 
night.— -Come, neighbour. 

S ffatch. Well, masters, we hear our chaige : let us 
go sit here upon the church-bench till two, and then 
all to-bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours : 1 pray 
you, watch about signior LeOnato's door; for tte 
wedding being there to-morrow, there is 1 great coil 
to-night : Adieu, be vigilant, I beseech you. 

[Exeunt Dogberry and Vergbs. 

Enter Borachio and Conrade. 

Bora. What ! Conrade, — 

H^atch. Peace, stir not. [ifiide. 

Bora. Conrade, 1 say ! 

Con. Here, man, 1 am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Mass, and my elbow' itched ; I thought, there 
would a scab follow. 

Con. I will owe thee an answer for that ; and now 
forward with thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee close then under this penthouse, 
for k drizzles lain ; and 1 will, like a true drunkard, 
utter all to thee. 

Watcb. [Aside.] Some treason, masters; yet stand 
close. 

Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John 
a thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it possible that any villainy should be so 
dear? 

Bora. Thou should'st rather ask, if it were pebble 
any villainy should be so rich ; for when rich villains 
have need of poor ones, poor ones may m^e what 
price they will. 
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Con I wonder at it. 

Bora, That shows, thou art unconfirmed: Thou 
knowest, that the fashion of a doublet^ or a hat^ oi* a 
cloak, is nothing to a man. 

Con, Yes, it is apparel. 

Bora. 1 mean, the fashion. 

Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush ! I may as well say, the fool's the fool. 
But see'st thou not what a deformed thief this fashion 
is? 

tVatch. 1 know that Deformed ; he has been a 
thief .this seven year; he goes up and down like a 
gentleman : I remember his name. 

Bora. Didst thou not hear somebody ? 

Con. No ; *twas the vane on the house. 

Bora. Seest thou not, 1 say, what a deformed thief 
this fashion is? how giddily he turns about all the hot 
bloods, between fourteen and five and thirty ? some* 
time, fashioning them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the 
reechy painting ; sometime, like god Bel’s priests in 
the old thurch window; sometime, like the shaven 
Hercules in the smirched worm-eaten tapcitry, where 
his cod-piece seems as massy as his club ? 

Con. All this 1 see j and see, that the fashion wears 
out more apparel than the man : But art not thoq 
thyself giddy with the fashion too, that thou hast 
shifted out of thy tale Into telling me of the fashion ? 

Bora. Not so neither: but know, that 1 have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero’s gentlewoman, by the 
name of Hero; she leans me out at her mistress’ 
chamber-window, bids me a thousand times good 
night,-— I tell this tale vilely : — I should fii*st tell thee, 
how the Fdnce, Claudio, my master, planted, and 
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placed^ Bfid possessed by my master Dun Johoj saw 
a&r off in the orchard this amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they, Margaret was Hero ? 

Bora. Two of them did, the Prince and Claudio^ 
but the devil my master knew she was Margaret ; and 
partly by his oaths, which first possessed them, partly 
by the dark night, which did deceive them, but chiefly 
my villainy, which did coufirm any blander that 
I^n John had made, away went Claudio enraged; 
swore he would meet her as he was appointed, next 
morning at the temple, and there, before the whole 
congregation, shame her with what he saw over-nighty 
and send her home again without a husband. 

1 Watch. We charge you in the prince s name, stand* 

2 Watch. Call up the right master constable : We 
have here recovered the most dangerous piece of 
lechery that ever was known in the commonwealth. 

] Watch. And one Deformed is one of them ; I know 
him, he wears a lock. 

Con. Masters, masters. 

2 Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forthy I 
warrant you. 

Con. Masters,— 

1 Watch. Never speak ; we charge yoUy let us obqf 
you to go with us. 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodity^ 
being taken up of these men's bills. 

Con. A commodity in questioDf I warrant you. 
Come, we’ll obey you. 
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SCENE IV , — A room in Leonato's house. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Ui'sula, wake my cousin Beatrice^ and 
desire her to rise. 

Urs. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither, 

Ur6. Well. Ursula. 

Marg. Troth, I think, your other rabato were better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I’ll wear this. 

Marg. By my troth, it’s not so good j and I warranty 
your cousin will say so. 

H^o. My cousin’s a foob and thou art another; 1*11 
wear none but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a thought browner ; and your gown’s a most 
rare fashion, i'faith. I saw the duchess of Milan’s 
gown, that they praise so. 

Hero, O, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By mv troth it’s but a night-gown in respect 
of yours: Cloth of gold, and cuts, and laced with 
silver *, set with pearls, down sleeves, side-sleeves, and 
skiits round, underbome with a biueisli tinsel: but 
for a tine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, 
yours is worth ten on’t. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is 
exceeding heavy ! 

Marg. ’Twill be heavier soon, by the weight of a 
man. 

Hero. Fye upon thee ! art not ashamed ? 

Marg. Of what, lady ? of speaking honourably? Is 
not marriage honourable in a beggar ? Is not your 
lord honourable without marriage? I think, yo9 
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would haTte me say, saving your reverence,— a husband: 
an bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I’ll offend 
no body: Is there any harm in — the heavier far a 
hsaband ? None, I think, an it be the right husband, 
and the right wife; otherwise *tis light, and not 
heavy : Ask my lady Beatrice else, here she comes. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Hero, Good morrow, coz. 

Beat, Good morrow, sweet Hero. 

Hero, Why, how now ! do you speak in the sick 
tune? 

Beat, I am out of all other tune, methinks. 

Mcarg. Clap us into— Lig/rt o* lave ; that goes without 
a burd^ I do you sing it, and TU dance it. 

Beat. Yea, Light o' love, with your heels !— then if 
your husband have stables enough, you'll see he shall 
lack no bams. 

Marg, O illegitimate constmction! 1 scorn that 
With my heels. 

Beat. 'Tis almost five o'clock, cousin } 'tis time you 
were ready. By my troth 1 am exceeding ill : — ^hey ho ! 

Marg, For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 

Beat. For the letter that begins them all, H. 

Marg. WeH, an you be riot turned Turk, there's no 
more sailing by the star. 

Beat. What means the fool, trow ? 

Marg. Nothing 1; but God send every one thdr 
heart's desire ! 

Hero. These gltwes the count whit me, they sab an 
estcellerit perfume. 

Beat, I am stuffed, cwSn, I dannot ameB. 
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Mar^. A maid, and stuffed ! there’s goodly catching 
of cold. 

Beat. O, God help me ! God help me ! how long 
have you profess’d apprehension ? 

Mar::. Ever since you left it: doth not my wit 
become me rarely ? 

Beat. It is not seen enough, you should wear it in 
your cap. — By iny troth, 1 am sick. 

Marg. Get you some- of this distilled Carduus Bene- 
diotus, and lay it to your heart 3 it is the only thing 
for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prick’st her with a thistle. 

Beat. Benediotus ! why Bencdictus ? you have some 
moral in this Bencdictus. 

Marg. Moral ? no, by my troth, I have no moral 
meaning 3 1 meant, plain holy-thistle. You may think, 
perchance, that I think you are in love: nay, by’r 
lady, I am not such a fool to think what 1 list 3 nor 
I list not to think what 1 can 3 nor, indeed, 1 cannot 
think, if 1 would think my heart out of thinking, that 
you are in love, or that you will be in love, or that 
you can be in love : yet Benedick was such anotherj 
and now is he become a man : he swore he would 
never marry ; and yet now, in despite of his heart, he 
eats his meat without grudging : and how you may be 
converted, I know not 3 but methinks, you look with 
your* eyes as other women do. 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

Marg. Not a fitlse gallop. 

Re-enter Ursula. 

Vrt. Madam, withdraw ; the prince, the coont. 
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eignior Benedick^ Don John* and all the gallants of 
the town* are come to fetch you to church. 

Hero, Help to dress me* good coz* good Meg* good 
Ursula. lExeunL 

SCENE \,*^Another room in Leonato's house. 
Enter Leonato* with Dogberry and Verges, 

Leon, What would you with me* honest neighbour ? 

Dogb. Marry* sir, 1 would have some confidence 
with you* that decerns you nearly. 

Leon, Brief* 1 pray you > for you see* *tis a busy 
time with me. 

Dogb, Marry* this it is, sir. 

Ferg, Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

Leon, What is it* my good friends ? 

Dogb, Goodman Verges, sir* speaks a little off the 
matter : an old man* sir, and his wits are not so blunt* 
as* God help* 1 would desire they were * but* in faith* 
honest* as the skin between his brows. 

Ferg. Yes* I thank God* 1 am as honest as any man 
living* that is an old man* and no honester than I. 

Dogb. Comparisons are odorous : pcdabras, neigh- 
bour Verges. 

Leon. Neighbours* you are tedious. 

Dogb. It pleases your worship to say so* but we are 
the poor duke's officers j but, truly; for mine own 
part* if 1 were as tedious as a king* I could find in 
my heart to bestow it all of your worship. 

Lem. All thy tediousness on me ! ha ! 

Dogb. Yea, and *twere a thousand times more thM 
’tie : fori heur as good exdaipation on your worship# 
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as of any man in the city ; and though I be but a poor 
man, 1 am glad to hear it. 

Fei'g, And so am I. 

Leon, I would fain know what you have to say. 

Ferg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, excepting 
your worship’s presence, have ta’en a couple of as 
anant knaves as any in Messina. 

Dogb. A good old man, sir ; he will be talking ; as 
they say. When the age is in, the wit is out ; God help 
us ! it is a world to see ! — ^Well said, i’faith, neighbour 
Verges : — well, God’s a good man ; an two men ride 
of a horse, one must ride behind : — ^An honest soul, 
i’faith, sir j by my troth he is, as ever broke bread : 
but, God is to be worshipped : All men are not alike; 
alas good neighbour ! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of 
you. 

Dogb. Gifts, that God gives. 

Leon. I must leave you. 

Dogb. One word, sir : our watch, sir, have, indeed, 
comprehended two aspicious persons, and we would 
have them this morning examined before your worship. 

Leon. Take their examination yourself, and bring it 
me ; 1 am now in great haste, as it may appear unto 
you. 

Dogb. It shall be suffigance. 

JUon. Drink some wine ere you go : fare you welL 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give your 
daughter to her husband. 

Z^. I will wait upon them ; I am ready. 

[Exemt Lmkato and BbsaeDger. 
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IXif A Go, good partner, go, get you to Francii 
Seacoal, bid him bring hi& pen and inkhom to the 
gaol ; we are now to examination these men. 

Ferg. And we muat do it wisely. 

Dogb* We will spare for no wit, I warrant you ; 
here’s that ITauching his forehead^] shall drive some of 
them to a non com : only get the learned writer to set 
down our esLeommunication, and meet me at ^egaol. 

[Exeunt 


ACT IV 

SCENE I . — The inside of a church. 

Enter Don Cedro, Don John, Lronato, Friar, Claudio, 
Benedick, Hero, and Beatrice, 8 fc . 

Leon, Come, friar Francis, be brief; only to the 
plain form of marriage, and you shall recount their 
partknlar duties afteiwaids. 

.Biar, You come hkber, my lord, to mairy thb kdy 1 

CUmd, No. 

Leon, To be married to her^ firiar^ you come to 
many her. 

Aw. Lady, you come hkher to be married to this 
count? 

Hero. I do, 

JHior. If either of yob knew a|ijr iuviid inqpedin^t 
why you should not be I chBige yoUi m 

your aoula, to utter it. 

CbMd.lfrlowyMj^^ 
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Hero, None, my lord. 

Friar, Know you any^ count ? 

Leon I dare make his answer, none. 

Claud, O, what men dare do ! what men may do ! 
what men daily do ! pot knowing what they do ! 

Bene, How now ! Inteijections ? Why^ then some 
be of laughing, as, ha ! ha ! he \ 

Claud, Stand thee by, friar -.—Father, by your leave; 
WiU you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 

Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 

Claud. And what have I to give you back, whoi^e 
worth 

May counterpoise this rich and precious gift. 

D. Pedro, Nothing, unless you render her again. 
Claud, Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankful- 
ness. — 

There, Leonato, take her back again ; 

Give not this rotten orange to your fiiend ; 

She's but the sign and semblance of her honour 
Behold, how like a maid she blushes here : 

O, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 

Comes not that blood, as modest evidence. 

To witness simple virtue ? Would you not swear. 

All you that see her, that she were a maid. 

By these exterior shows ? But she is none : 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed ; 

Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

Leon, What do you mean, my lord ? 

Claud, Not to be marriei 

Not knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

L<m. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof 
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Have vanquish'd the resistance of her youth. 

And made defeat of her virginity, 

Claud. 1 know what you would say; If I have 
known her. 

You'll say, she did embrace me as a husband^ 

And so extenuate the 'forehand sin : 

No, Leonato, 

1 never tempted her with word too large ; 

But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 

Hero. And seem’d I ever othemise to you ? 

Claud. Out on thy seeming ! 1 will write against it ; 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb ; 

As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown ; 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper'd animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 

Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide ? 
Leon. Sweet prince, why speak not you ? 

D. Pedro. What should I speak } 

I stand dishonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Leon. Are these things spoken ? or do I but dream ? 
D. John. Sir, they are spoken, and these things are 
true. 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero. True, O God 1 

Claud. Leonato, stand 1 here ? 

Is this the prince ? Is this the prince's*brother ? 

Is this face Hero’s ? Are our eyes our own ? 

Leon. All this is so ; But what of this, my lord ? 
Claud. Let me but move one question to your 
j .daughter ; 
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Anil, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly, 

Leon, 1 charge thee do so, as thou art my child. 
Hero, O God defend me ! how am I beset ?— 

What kind of catechizing cal! you this ^ 

Claud, To make you answer truly to your name, 
Hei'o, Is it not Hero ? Who can blot that name 
With any just reproach ? 

Claud. Marry, that can Hero 5 

Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 

What man was he talk’d with you yesternight 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 

Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 

Hero. 1 talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 
D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden.— l^onatcu 
I am sorry you must hear ; Upon mine honour^ 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count, 

Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night. 

Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window j 
Who hath, indeed, most like a liberal villain. 

Confess’d the vile encounters they have had 
A thousand times in secret. 

D. John. Fye, fye ! they are 

Not to be nam'd, my lord, not to be spoke of 
There is not chastity enough in language, 

Wthout offence, to utter them : Thus, pretty lady, 

I am sorry for thy much misgovemment. 

Claud. O Hero ! what a Hero hadst thou been. 

If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About thy thoughts, and counsels of thy heart ! 

But, fiaure thee well, most foul, most foir ! foiewdl. 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity! 

For tlm ru l^k up all the gates of lov^ 
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And on my eye-lids shall conjecture hang. 

To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm. 

And never shall it more be gracious. 

Lem. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me > 

[Hero swoom. 

Beat. Why, how now, cousin ? wherefore sink you 
down ? 

D. John. Come, let us go : these things, come thus 
to light, ^ 

Smother her spiiits up. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Dm Johnt, and Claudio. 
Bene. How doth the lady ? 

Beat. Dead, I think j — help, uncle jf 

Hero ! why. Hero !— -Uncle !— Signior Benedick ! — 
friar ! 

Lem. O fate, take not away thy heavy hand ! 

Death is the fairest cover for her shame. 

That may be wish'd for. 

Beat. How now, cousin Hero ? 

Riar. Have comfort, lady. 

Leon. Dost thou look up ? 

Friar. Yea ; Wherefore should she not ? 

Lem. Wherefoi^? Why, doth not every earthly 
thing 

Cry shame upon her ? Could she here deny 
The story that is pnnted in her blood ?— 

Do not live. Hero 3 do not ope thine eyes : 

For did 1 think thou would'st not quickly die. 
Thought 1 thy spirits were stronger*than thy shames. 
Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches. 

Strike at thy life. Griev'd 1, 1 had but one ? 

Chid I for that at frugal nature's fiame ? 

O, one too much by thee ! Why had lone? 
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Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes > 

Why had 1 not> with charitable hand^ 

Took up a beggar's issue at my gates 9 
Who smirched thus, and mired with infamy, 

I might have said. No part of it is mine, 

This shame derives itself from unknown loins ? 

But mine, and mine I lov’d, and mine I prais’d. 

And mine that I was proud on 9 mine so much. 

That 1 myself was to myself not mine. 

Valuing of her ; why, she — O, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again 3 
And salt too little, which may season give 
To her foul tainted flesh ! 

Bene, Sir, sir, be patient : 

For my part, I am so attir’d in wonder, 

I know not what to say. 

Beat, O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 

Bene. Lady, were you her bedfellow last night } 
Beat. No, truly, not 9 although, until last night, 

I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 

Leon. Confirm’d, confirm’d! O, that is stronger 
made. 

Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron ! 

Would the two princes lie ? and Claudio lie ? 

Who lov’d her so, that, speaking of her foulness. 
Wash’d it with tears ? Hence from her 9 let her die. 

FHar. Hear me a little 9 
For 1 have only been silent so long. 

And given way unto this course of fortuntj 
By noting of the latly : 1 have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her free 9 a thousa^ innocent shames 


VOl. II. 
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In angel whiteness bear away those blushes ; 

And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire. 

To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth : — Call me a fool ; 

Trust not my reading, nor my observations. 

Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book j trust not my age. 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity. 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless hei 
Under some biting error. 

Leon. Friar, it cannot be : 

Thou seest, that all the grace that she hath left. 

Is, that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury j she not denies it ; 

Why seck’st thou then to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness ? 

FrioT, Lady, what man is he you are accus’d of? 
Hero, They know, that do accuse me $ I know none ; 
If I know more of any man alive. 

Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant. 

Let all my sins lack mercy ! — O my father. 

Prove you that any man with me convers’d 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain’d the change of words with any creature. 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death. 

Friar. There is some strange misprision in the 
princes. 

Bene, Two of them have the very bent of honour ; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this. 

The practice of it lives in John the bastard. 

Whose spirits toU in frame of villainies. 

Leon. I know not j If they speak but truth of her. 
These hands shall tear her ; i they wrong her honour. 
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The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine. 

Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havock of my means. 

Nor my bad life I’eft me so much of friends. 

But they shall find, awak*d in such a kind. 

Both strength of limb, and policy of mind. 

Ability in means, and choice of fdends. 

To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar, Pause a while. 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 

Your daughter here the princes left for dead ; 

Let her awhile be secretly kept in. 

And publish it, that she is dead indeed : 

Maintain a mourning ostentation ) 

And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 

Leon. What shall become of this ? What will this do ? 

Friar. Marry, this, well carried, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse •, that is some good : 

But not for that, dream 1 on this strange course. 

But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dying, as it must be so maintain'd. 

Upon the instant that she was accus'd. 

Shall be lamented, pitied and excus'd. 

Of every. hearer : For it so falls out. 

That what we have we prize not to the worth. 

Whiles we ei\ioy it but being lack'd and lost. 

Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us 
IVhiles it was ours So will it fare with Claudio i 
When he shall hear she died upon his words. 
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The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparelled in more precious habits 

More moving-delicate^ and full of life. 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 

Than when she liv’d indeed : — then shall he mourn, 
(If ever love had interest in his liver,) 

And wish he had not so accused her ; 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 

Let this be so, and doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than 1 can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levell’d false. 

The supposition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 

And, if it sort not well, you may conceal her 
(As best befits her wounded reputation,) 

In some reclusive and rdigious life. 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 

Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar advise you : 

And though, you know, my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 

Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly, and justly, as your soul 
Should with your body. 

Letyn. Being that I flow in grief. 

The smallest twine may lead me. 

Friar. *Tis well consented 5 presently away $ 

For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure.-^ 
Come, lady, die to live : this wedding day. 

Perhaps, is but prolong’d ; have patience, and endure. 

[Exeunt FtIbt, &ro, and Lrohato. 
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Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all \ 

Beat. Yea, and 1 will weep a while longer. 

Bene. I wiJl not desire that. 

Beat You have no reason, 1 do it freely. 

Bene. Suiely, 1 do believe your fair cousin is wrong’d. 

Beat. Ah, how much might the man deserve of me, 
that would light her ! 

Bene Is there any way to show such friendship ? 

Beat. A very even way, but no such friend. 

Bene. May a man do it ? 

Beat. It is a man’s office, but not yours. 

Bene. I do love nothing in the world so well as 
you ; Is not that strange ^ 

Beat. As strange as the thing I know not : It were 
as possible for me to say, 1 loved nothing so well aa 
you : but believe me not ; and yet 1 lie not ; I confess 
nothing, nor 1 deny nothing: — 1 am sony for my 
cousin. 

Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 

Beat. Do not swear by it, and eat it. 

Bene. I will swear by it, that you love me ; and 
1 will make him eat it, that says, 1 love not you. 

Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 

Bene. With no sauce that can be devised to it: 
I protest, I love thee. 

Beat. Why then, God forgive me ! 

Bene^ What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

Beat. You have staid me in a happy hour •, 1 was 
about to protest, 1 loved you. 

Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. 1 love you with so much of my hearty that 
none is left to protest. 

Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 
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Beat. Kill Claudio. 

Bene. Ha ! not for the wide world. 

Beat. You kill me to deny it : Farewell, 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. I am gone, though I am here ; — ^There is no 
love in you : — Nay, 1 pray you, let me go. 

Bene. Beatrice, — 

Beat. In faith, 1 will go. 

Bene. We*ll be friends tii*st. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me, than 
fight with mine enemy. 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy ^ 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, 
that hath slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kins- 
woman ?— 0, that I were a man ! — ^What ! bear her 
in hand until they come to take bands j and then with 
publick accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour, — O God, that I were a man! I would eat 
his heart in the market-place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice • 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window?— a proper 
saying! 

Bene. Nay but, Beatrice;— 

Beat. Sweet Hero! — she is wronged, she is slan- 
dered, she is undone. 

Bene, Beat — 

Beat. Princes, and counties! Surely, a pru;icely 
testimony, a goodly count-confect;.a sweet gallant, 
surely! O that I were a man for his sake! or that 
1 had any friend would be a man for my sake ! But 
manhood is melted into courtesies, valour into com- 
pliment, and men are only turned into tongue, and 
trim ones too: he is now as valiant as Hercules, that 
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only tells a lie^ and swears it: — 1 cannot be a man 
with wishing^ therefore 1 will die a woman with 
grieving. 

Bene. Tarry^ good Beatrice: By this hand, 1 love 
thee. 

Beat. Use it for my love some other way than 
swearing by it. 

Bene. Think you in your soul the count Claudio 
hath wronged Hero? 

Beat. Yea, as sure as I have a thought, or a soul. 

Bene. Enough, I am engaged, I will challenge 
him ; 1 will kiss your hand, and so leave you : By this 
hand, Claudio shall render me a dear account : As 
you hear of me, so think of me. Go, comfort your 
cousin : 1 must say, she is dead > and so, farewell. 

^Exeunt, 


SCENE prison. 

Enter Dogberry, Verges, and Sexton, in gowns; and 
the Watch, with Conrade and Borachzo. 

Dogb. Is our whole dissemblj appeared ? 

Verg. O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton! 
Sexton. Which be the malefactors ? 

Dogb. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Verg. Nay, that's certain j we have the exhibition 
to examine. 

Sextan. But which are the ofRsnders that are to be 
examined ? let them come before master constable. 

Dogh. Yea, many, let them come before me.— 
What is your name, friend? 

Bora. Boracbio. 

Dogb, Pray write down— Borachio.—— Yours, simh ? 
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Ctm, I am a gentleman^ sir, and my name is Con- 
rade. 

Dogb. Write down — master gentleman Conrade,— 
Masters, do you serve God ? 

Con. Bora. Yea, sir, we hope. 

Dogb. Write down — that they hope they serve 
God : — and write God first j for God defend but God 
should go before such vilUins ! — Masters, it js proved 
already that you are little better than false knaves ; 
and it will go neai* to be thought so shortly. How 
answer you for yourselves? 

Con. Many, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A mar\'ellous witty fellow, I assure you •, but 
I will go about with him. — Come you hither, sirrah j 
a woid in your ear, sir^ 1 say to you, it is thought 
you are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you, we are none. 

Dogb. Well, stand aside. — ^’Fore God, they are both 
in a tale ; Have you writ down — that they are none ? 

Sexion. Master constable, you go not the way to 
examine ; you must call forth the watch that are their 
accusers. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way:— Let the 
watch come forth: — ^Masters, 1 charge you, in the 
prince’s name, accuse these men. 

1 Watch. This man said, sir, that Don John, the 
prince’s brother, was a vilhun. 

Dogb, Write down-prince John a villain Why 
this is flat peijury, to a prince’s brother-villain. 

Bora. Master constable,— 

Dogb. Pray thee, fellow, peace; I do not like thy 
look, I promise thee. 

Sixkm. What heard you him say else? 
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2 Watch, Marry> that he had received a thousand 
ducats of Don John> for accusing the lady Hero 
wrongfully. 

Dogb. Flat burglaiy, as ever was committed. 

Verg, Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

Sexton, What else, fellow? 

1 Watch. And that count Claudio did mean, upon 
his words, to disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, 
and not marry her. 

Dogb, O villain ! thou wilt be condemned into ever^ 
lasting redemption for this. 

Sexton. What else ? 

2 Watch. This is all. 

Sexton. And this is more, masters, than you can 
deny. Prince John is this morning secretly stolen 
away •, Hero was in this manner accused, in this very 
manner refused, and upon the grief of this, suddenly 
died. — Master constable, let these men be bound, and 
brought to Lconato’s; 1 will go before, and show him 
their examination. [Exit. 

Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Verg Let them be in band. 

Con. Olf, coxcomb! 

Dogb. God’s iny life ! where’s the sexton ? let him 
write down — the prince’s officer, coxcomb.— Come, 
bind them : Thou naughty varlet ! 

Con, Away! you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dogb, Dost thou not suspect my place? Dost thou 
not suspect my years ?— O that he were here to write 
me down— an ass! — but, masters, reroerober, that 
1 an ass 3 though it be not written down, yet 
forget not that I an^ an ass ^o, thou ri fla i n , 
thou art ftili of piety, as shall be proved upon thee by 
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g^ood witness. I am a wise fellow; and, which is 
more, an officer; and, which is more, a housholder; 
and, which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any 
is in Messina ; and one that knows the law, go to ; 
and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that 
hath had losses ; and one that hath two gowns, and 
every thing handsome about him : — ^Bring him away. 
O, that I had been writ down — an ass! •'^TExeunL 


ACT V. 

SCENE l.^^Before Leonato*^ house. 

Enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Ant If you go on thus, you will kill yourself; 
And 'tis not wisdom, thus to second giief 
Against yourself. 

Jjeon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel. 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve: give not me counsel ; 

Nor let no comfoiter delight mine ear. 

But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father, that so lov'd his child. 

Whose joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine. 

And bid him speak of padence ; 

Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine. 
And let it answer every strain for strain ; 

As thus for thus, and such a grief for such. 

In every lineament^ branchy shape, and form : 
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If such a one will smile^ and stroke his beard ; 

Cry — sorrow, wag! and hem, when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs j make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me. 

And I of him will gather patience. 

But there is no such man : For, brother, men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ^ but, tasting it. 

Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 

Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 

Chann ach with air, and agony with words : 

No, no , ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of soh'ow; 

But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency. 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 

The like himself : therefore give me no counsel : 

My griefs cry louder than advei-tisemcnt. 

Ant. Therein do men from children nothing differ. 
Leon. I pray thee, peace. I will be flesh and blood; 
For there was never yet philosopher. 

That could endure the tooth-ach patiently; 

However they have writ the style of gods, 

And made a pish at chance and sufferance. 

Ant, Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself ; 
Make those, that do offend you, suffer too. 

Leon. There thou speak’st reason: nay, I will do 80 : 
My soul doth tell me. Hero is belied ; 

And that shall Claudio know, so shall the prinoej 
And all of them, that thus dishonour her. 

£71^ Don Pedro and Claudio. 

Ant. Here comes the prince, and Qaudioj hastily. 
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D. Pedro. Good den, good den. 

Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon. Hear you, my lords,— 

D. Pedro. We have some haste, Leonato. 

Leon. Some haste, my lord ! — ^well, fere you well, 
my lord : — 

Are you so hasty now ? — ^well, all is one. 

D. Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, ''good old 
man. 

Ant. If he could right himself with quarreling. 
Some of us would lie low. 

Claud. Who wrongs him ? 

Leon. Marry. 

Thou, thou 4ost wrong me; thou dissembler, thou : — 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword, 

I thee not. 

Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand. 

If it should give your age such cause of fear : 

In £uth, my hand meant notliing to my sword. 

Leon. Tush, tush, man, never fleer and jest at me : 

I speak not like a dotard, nor a fool ; 

As, under privilege of age, to brag 

What I have done being young, or what would do. 

Were I not old : Know, Claudio, to thy head. 

Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child and me. 
That I am forc’d to lay my reverence by 5 
And, with grey hairs, and bruise of many days. 

Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 

I say, thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 

Thy slander hath gone through and thj*ough her hearti 
And she lyes buri^ with her ancestors : 

O ! in a tomb where never scandal slept. 

Save this of heis, fram’d by thy villainy. 
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Claud. My villainy ! 

Leon. Thine, Claudio ; thine I say. 

D. Pedro. You say not right, old man. 

Leon. My lord, my lord. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare 3 
Despite his nice fence, and liis active practice. 

His May of youth, and bloom of lustyhood. 

Clavd. Away, 1 will not have to do with you. 

Leon. Canst thou so dalF me ? Thou hast kill’d my 
child ? 

If thou kill’s! me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 

Jnt. He shall kill two of us, and men indeed : 

But that’s no matter ^ let him kill one first ; — 

Win me and wear me, — let him answer me,— 

Come, follow me, boy 5 come, boy, follow me : 

Sir boy. I’ll whip you fi’om your foining fence 5 
Nay, as 1 am a gentleman, 1 will. 

Leon. Brother, — 

Ant. Content yourself ; God knows, I lov’d my niece ; 
And she is dead, slander’d to death by villains ; 

That d^ve as well answer a man, indeed. 

As I dare take a serpent by the tongue : 

Boys, apes, braggarts. Jacks, milksops !— 

Leon. Brother Antony,— 

Ant. Hold you content 5 What, man! 1 know them, 
yea. 

And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple : 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mong’ring boys. 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and s]ander> 

Go antickly, and show outward hideousness. 

And speak off half a dozen dangerous words. 

How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst. 
And this is all. 
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Leon, But, brother Antony, — 

Ant Come, 'tis no matter j 

Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 

D. Pedro, Gentlemen both, we will not wake your 
patience. 

My heart is sorry for your daughter’s death ; 

But, on my honour, she was charg’d with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 

Leon. My lord, my lord,— 

D, Pedro, I will not hear you. 

Leon, No ? 

Brother, away I will be heard i— 

Ant, And shall. 

Or some of us will smart for it. 

lExeunt Leonato and Antonio. 

Enter Benedick. 

D, Pedro. See, see^ here comes the man we went 
to seek. 

Claud, Now, signior ! what news ! 

Bene, Good day, my lord. 

jD. Pedro, Welcome, signior : You are almost come 
to part almost a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our two noses 
snapped off with two old men without teeth. 

D, Pedro. Leonato and his brother ; What think'st 
thou ? Had we fought, 1 doubt, we should have been 
too young for them. 

Bene. In a fedse quarrel there is no true valour* 
I came to seek you both. 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek thee; 
for we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain 
have it beaten away ; Wilt thou use thy wit ? 
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Bene. It is in my scabbard ; Shall I draw it ? 

D Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side ^ 

Claud. Never any did so, though very many have 
been beside their wit. — I will bid thee draw, as we 
do the minstrels ; draw, to pleasure us. 

D. Pedro. As I am an honest man, he looks pale 
Art thou sick, or angiy ^ 

Claud. What! courage, man! What though care 
killed a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill 
care. 

Bene. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career, an 
you charge it against me: — ^I pray you, choose an- 
other subject. 

Claud. Nay, then ^ve him another staff; this last 
was broke cross. 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more and more ; 
I think, he be angiy indeed. 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle 

Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear ^ 

Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. You are a villain ; — I jest not : — I will make 
It good how you dare, with what you dare, and when 
you dare: — Do me right, or I will protest your 
cowardice. You have killed a sweet lady, and her 
death shall fall heavy on you : Let me hear from you. 

Claud. WeU, I will meet you, so 1 may have good 
cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast ? a feast ? 

Claud, rfriith, I thank him ; he hath bid me to a 
calf *s-head and a capon ; the which if I do not carv'e 
most curiously, say, my knife’s naught. — Shall I not 
find a woodcock too ? 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well ; it goes easily. 
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Pedro. JHI tlH thee how Beatrice praised thy 
wit the othei* day : I said, thou hadst a fine wit ; 
True, says she^ a fine little one: No, said I, a great 
wit ; Right, says she, a great gross one : Nay, said I, a 
good wit : Just, said she^ it hurts no body : Nay, said I, 
the gentleman is wise ; Certain, said she^ a wise gentle^ 
man: Nay, said 1, he hath the tongues; That I believe, 
said she> for he swore a thing to me on Morjfiay night, 
which he forswore on Tuesday morning ; there s a double 
tongue; there's two tongues. Thus did she, an hour 
together, trans-shape thy paiticular virtues j yet, at 
last, she concluded with a sigh, thou wast the pro- 
perest man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily, and said, 
she cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that she did ; but yet, for all that, 
an if she did not hate him deadly, she would love 
him dearly : the old man's daughter told us all. 

Claud. All, all ; and moreover, God saw him when he 
was hid in the garden. 

D. Pedro. But when shall we set the savage bull’s 
horns on the sensible Benedick’s head ? 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, Here dwells Bene- 
dick the married man P 

Bene. Fare you well, boy ; you know ray mind ; I 
will leave you now to your gossip-like humour : you 
break jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God be 
thanked, hurt not. — My lord, for your many courte- 
sies 1 thank you : I must discontinue *your company : 
your brother, the bastard, is fled from Messina : you 
have, among you, killed a fweet and innocent lady ; 
For my lord Lack-beard, he and 1 shall meet; 
and till then, peace be trftta him. 
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D. Pedro. He is in earnest. 

Claud. In most profound earnest ^ and, FU warrant 
you, for the love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challenged thee ? 

Claud. Most sincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he 
goes in his doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit ! 

Enter Dogberry, Verges, and the Watch, with 
CoNRADE and Borachio. 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape : but then is 
an ape a doctor to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let be 5 pluck up, my 
heart, and be sad ! Did he not say, my brother was 
fled ? 

Dogb. Come, you, sir ; if justice cannot tame you, 
she shall ne'er weigh more reasons in her balance : 
nay, an you be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be 
looked to.- 

D. Pedro. How now, two of my brother’s mep 
bound ! Borachio, one ! 

Claud. Hearken after their offence, my lord ! 

D. Pedro. Officers, what oflence have these men 
done ? 

Dogb. Many, sir, they have committed false re- 
port ; moreover, they have spoken untruths ; secon- 
daiily, they are slanders ; sixth and lastly, they have 
belied a lady; thirdly, they have verified uidust things : 
and, to conclude, they are lying knaves. 

jD. Pedro. First, 1 ask thee what they have done ; 
thirdly, 1 ask thee what's their offence; sixth and 
lastly, why they ai‘e committed; and, to conehide, 
what >FOu lay to their charge. 

II, B b 
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Claud, Rightly reasoned, and in his own division > 
and, by my troth, there’s one mi^aning well suited. 

D. Pedro. Whom have you offended, masters, that 
you are thus bound to your answer ? this learned con- 
stable is too cunning to be understood : What’s your 
offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no further to mine 
answer ; do you hear me, and let this count j|(ill me. 
I have deceived even your very eyes : what your wis- 
doms could not discover, these shallow fools have 
brought to light; who, in the night, overheard me 
confessing to this man, how Don John your brother 
incensed me to slander the lady Hero ; how you were 
brought into the orchard, and saw me court Mar- 
garet in Hero’s garments; how you disgraced her, 
when you should marry her : my villainy they have 
upon record ; which I had rather seal with my death, 
than repeat over to my shame ; the lady is de^ upon 
mine and my master's false accusation ; and, briefly, 
1 desire nothing but the reward of a villain. 

D. Pedro. Runs not this speech like iron through 
your blood ? 

Claud. I have dinink poison, whiles he utter'd it. 

D. Pedro. But did my brother set thee on to this ? 

Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice 
of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos’d and fram'd of trea- 
chery 

And fled he is upon this villainy. 

Claud. Sweet Hero ! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I lov’d it first. 

Dogb. Come, bring away the plaintiffs; by this 
time our Sexton ha£ reformed signior Leonato of 
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the matter: And masters^ do not forget to specify, 
when time and place shall serve, that I am an ass. 

Vers:. Here, here comes master sigiiior Leonato, 
and the Sexton too. 

Re-enter Leonato and Antonio, with the Sexton. 

Leon. Which is the villain ? Let me see his eyes j 
That when I note another man like him, 

I may avoid Viim : Which of these is he ? 

Bora. Tf you would know your wronger look on me. 
Leon. Art thou the slave, that with thy breath hast 
kill’d 

Mine innocent child } 

Bora. Yea, even 1 alone. 

Leon. No, not so, v illain ; thou bely’st thyself ; 

Here stand a pair of honourable men, 

A third is fled, that ha<i a hand in it : — 

I thank you, princes, for my daughter’s death j 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds > 

Twas bravely done, if you bethink vou of it. 

Claud. I know not how to pray your patience. 

Yet I must speak : Choose your revenge youi-self ; 
Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin : yet sinn'd I not. 

But in mistaking. 

D. Pedro. By ray soul, nor I ; 

And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he’ll enjoin me to. 

Leon. 1 cannot bid you bid my daughter live^ 

That were impossible ; but, I prr^y you both. 

Possess the people in Messina here 
How innocent she died : and, if your love 
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Can labour aught in sad 

Hang her an epitaph upon hst tomb> 

And sing it to her bones > sing it to-night 
To-morrow morning come you to my house j 
And since you could not be my son-in-law, 

Be yet my nephew : my brother hath a daughter. 
Almost the copy of my child that’s dead. 

And she alone is ]mr to both of us ; 

Give her the right you should have given hfi^ cousin. 
And so dies my revenge. 

Claud, O, noble sir. 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me ! 

I do embrace your offer j and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon. To-morrow then I will expect your coming j 
To-night 1 take my leave. — ^This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, 1 believe, was pack’d in all this wrong, 

Hir’d to it by your brother. 

Bora, No, by my soul, she was not ; 

Nor knew not what she did, when she spoke to me 5 
But always hath been just and virtuous. 

In any thing that I do know by her. 

Dogb. Moreover, sir, (which, indeed, is not under 
white and black,) this plaintiff liere, the offender, did 
call me ass : 1 beseech you, let it be remembered in 
his punishment : And also, the watch heard them 
talk of one Deformed : they say, he wears a key in his 
car, and a lock hanging by it ; and borrows money in 
God’s name; the which he hath used so long, and 
never paid, that now men grow hard-hearted, and 
will nothing for God’s s^e : Pray you, examine 
him upon that point. 
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Leon. 1 thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 
Do^h. Your worship speaks like a most thankful 
and reverend youth ; and I praise God for you. 

Leov There’s for thy pains. 

Doqb. God save the foundation ! 

Leon. Go, 1 discharge thee of thy prisoner, and 
f thank thee. 

Dogb I leave an arrant knave with your worship ; 
which, I beseech your worship, to correct yourself, 
for the example of others. God keep your worship ; 
I wish your worship well ; God restore you to health : 
I humbly give you leave to depart ; and if a merry 
meeting may be wished, Gorl prohibit it. — Come, 
neighbour. [Exeunt Dogberry, Verges, and Watch. 
Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, faret^ell. 
Ant. Farewell, my lords; we look for you to- 
morrow. 

D Pedro. We will not fail. 

Claud. To-night I’ll mourn with Herp, 

[Exeunt Don Pedro and Claudio. 
Leon. Bring you these fellows on ; we’ll talk with 
Margaret, 

How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. 

r Exeunt. 


SCENE II. — ^Leonato’s garden. 

Enter Benedick and Margaret, meeting. 

Bene. Pray thee, sweet mistress Margaret, dese.rve 
well at my hands, by helping me to the speech of 
Beatrice. 

Marg. wm you thca write me a eonnet in praise 
of my Beauty ? 
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Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that no man 
living shall come over it j for, in moat comely ti*uth, 
thou deservest it. 

Marg. To have no man come over me? why, shall 
I always keep below stairs ? 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouthy 
it catches. 

Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer's foils, 
which hit, but hurt not. 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret it will not hurt 
a woman ; and so, I pray thee, call Beatrice : I give 
thee the bucklers. 

Marg. Give us the swords, we have bucklers of our 
own. 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must put 
in the pikes with a vice; and they are dangerous 
weapons for maids. 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I 
think, hath legs. ^Exit Mabgaret. 

Bene. And therefore will come. 

Tfie god of love, [Sin^g.3 

That sitf above. 

And knows me, and knows me, 

How •pitful J deserve,’^ 

I mean, in singing; but in loving,— Leander the good 
swimmer, Troilus the first employer of pandars, and a 
whole book full of these quondam carpet-mongers, 
whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of 
a blank verse, why, they were never so truly turned 
over and over as my poor self, in love : Marry, I ean«^ 
not show it in rhjnM j I havh tried ; I can find out no 
rhyme to ladg but an Inaottot rhyme ; for icom, 
horn, a bard rb7nie5 Ibr a babbling rhyme; 
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very ominous endings : No, 1 was not born under a 
rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in festival terms. — 

Enter Beatrice. 

Sv^eet Beatrice, would’st thou come when I called 
thee > 

Beat Yea, signior, and depart when you bid me. 

Bene O, stay but till then ! 

Beat Thm, is spoken ; fare you well now and 
yet, ere 1 go, let me go with that T came for, which 
is, with knowing what hath passed between you and 
Claudio. 

Bene, Only foul words ^ and thereupon I will kiss 
thee. 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind 
is but foul bre ith, and foul breath is noiaome ^ there- 
fore I will depart unkissed. 

Bern. Thou hast frighted the word out of his right 
sense, so forcible is thy \^it: But, I must tell thee 
plainly, Claudio undergoes my challenge ; and eitlier 
I must fhoillv hear from him, or I will subseribe him 
a coward. And, I jiray thee now, tell me, for which 
of my bad parts didst thou first fall in love with me ? 

Beat. For them all together j which maintained so 
politick a state of evil, that they will not admit any 
good part to intermingle with them. But for w hich 
of my good parts did you first suffer love for me ? 

Bene Suffer lone; a good epithet * I do suffer love, 
indeed, for 1 lo\e thee against my ill. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, 1 think j alas ! poor 
heart ! If you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for 
youi’sj for I will never l»ve that which my friend 
hates. 
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Bene, Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. 

Beat, It appears not in this confession : there’s not 
one wise man among twenty, that will praise himself. 

Bene. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived 
in the time of |;ood neighbours : if a man do not 
erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall 
live no longer in mOnumen,t, than the bell rings, and 
the widow weeps. 

Beat. And how long Is that, think you ? 

Bene. Question ? — ^VVhy, an hour m clamour, and a 
quarter in rheum : Therefore it is most expedient for 
the wise, (if Don Worm, his conscience, find no im- 
pediment to the contrary,) to be the trumpet of his 
own virtues, as I am to myself : So much for praising 
myself, (who, I myself will bear witness, is praise- 
worthy,) and now tell me. How doth your cousin ? 

Beat, Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you ? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend ; there will 
I leave you too, for here comes one in haste. 

Enter Ursula. 

Urs. Madam, you mxist come to your unde ^ yon- 
der’s old coil at home : it is proved, my ktdy Hero 
hath been falsely accused, the prince and Oandio 
mightily abused •, and Don John is the author of allj 
who is fled and gone : will you come presently ? 

Beat. Will you go hear news, si^ior ? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
buried in thy eyes ; and^ amreover# 1 will go with 
thee to thy uncle's. ^Exewnt, 
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SCENE III .— inside of a church. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and Attendants, with 
musick and tapers, 

Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato ? 

Atten. It is, my lord. 

Claud. [Reads from a scroll "I 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
fVas Hero that here lies • 

Death, in guerdon of her wrongs. 

Gives her fame which never dies : 

So the life, that died with shame. 

Dives in death u ith glorious Jame 

Hang thou there upon the tomb^ [affixing^ it. 

Praising her when 1 am dumb,-^ 

Now, musick, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 

SONG. 

Pardon, Goddess of the night. 

Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 

For the which, with songs of woe. 

Round about hei tomb they go. 

Midnight, assist our moan; 

Help us to sigh and groan. 

Heavily, heavily 

Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 

Till death be uttered. 

Heavily, heavily. 

CUmd. Now, unto thy bones good aiiglit ! 

Yearly will I do this rite. 

D. Pedra. Good morrow, masters; put your torefaea out: 

The wolves have prey’d ; and look, the gentle diqf. 
Before tlie wbeela of Phoebus, aeuad about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gwy: 
llianks to you alb and leaare us; fane you wriL 
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Gaud. Good-morrow, masters; each his several way. 
D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other 
weeds ; 

And then to Leonato’s we will go. 

Claud. And, Hymen, now with luckier issue speed’s. 
Than this, for whom we render’d up this woe ! lExeunt. 

SCENE IV. — A room in Leonato’s hovf^. 

Enter Leonato, Antonio, Benedick, Beatrice, 
Ursula, Friar, and Hero. 

Friar. Did I not tell you she was innocent ? 

Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who accus’d her. 
Upon the error that you heard debated : 

But Margaret was in some fault for this; 

Although against her will, as it appeal s 
In the true course of all the question. 

Ant. Well, 1 am glad that all things sort so well. 
Bene. And so am I, being else by faith enforc’d 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 

Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all. 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves ; 

And, when 1 send for you, come hither mask’d : 

The prince and Claudio promis’d by this hour 
To visit me : — ^You know your office, brother; 

You must be father to your brother’s daughter. 

And give her to young Claudio. ^Exeunt ladies. 

Ant, Which 1 will do with confirm'd countenance. 
Bene, Friai*, 1 must entreat your pains, I think. 
Eiar, To do what, signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them.— 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 

Your niece regards me with an eye of &vour. 
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Leon. That eye my daughter lent her; ’Tls most 
true. 

Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite her. 
Leon. The sight whereof, I think, you had from me. 
From Claudio, and the prince ; But what's your will ? 

Bene. Your answer, sir, it» enigmatical : 

But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 
In the estate of honourable marriage j — 

In which, good friar, I shall desire your help, 

Leon. My heart is with your liking. 

Friar. And my help. 

Here comes the prince, and Claudio. 

Enter Don Pcdro and Claudio, with Attendants. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow to this fair assembly. 

Leon. Good morrow, prince ; good morrow, Claudio ; 
We here attend you ; Are you yet determin’d 
To-dav to marry with my brother’s daughter ? 

Claud, ril hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 
Leon. Call her forth, brother, here’s the friar ready. 

[Exit Antonio. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow. Benedick : Why, what's 
the matter. 

That you have such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Ckaid. I think, he thinks upon the sava^ bull 
Tush, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold. 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee ; 

As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 

When he would play the noble beast in love. 

Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low j 
And some such strange bull leap'd your &ther^ eow. 
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And got a calf in that same noble feat. 

Much like to you, for you have just his bleat 

Re-enter Antonio, tcUh the Ladies masked. 

Claud. For this 1 owe you : here come other reckon* 
ings. 

Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 
jtnt. This same is she, and I do give you h^j; 

Claud, Why, then she's mine : Sweet, let me see 
your face. 

Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before thib friar, and swear to marry her. 

Claud, Give me your hand before this holy friar; 

I am your husband, if you like of me. 

Hero. And when 1 liv'd, I was your other wife : 

[Unmasking, 

And when you lov*d, you were my other husband. 
Claud. Another Hero ? 

Hero. Nothing ceitainer : 

One Hero died defird ; but 1 do live. 

And, surely as I live, 1 am a maid. 

D, Pedro. The former Hero ! Hero that is dead ! 
Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her slander liv’d. 
Eriar. All this amazement can I qualify ; 

When, after that the holy rites are ended. 

I'll tell you largely of Cur Hero's death: 

Mean time, let wonder seem ftuniliar. 

And to the chapel let us presently. 

Bene, Soft and fair, friar.—^ff^ich is Beatrice ? 

* Beat I answer to that name ; [Unmaskmg.'] What 
is your will ? 

Bene. Do not you love me i 

Beai. No,sieaipoveliiea«eamL 
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Bene, Why> tlien your uncle^ and tbe prince^ and 
Claudio, 

Have been deceived ; for they swore you did. 

Beat. Do not you love me ? 

Bene, No, no more than reason. 

Beat. Why, then my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula, 
Are much deceiv'd j for they did swear, you did. 

Bene. They swore that you were almost sick forme. 
Beat. They swore that you were well-nigh dead 
me. 

Bene. *Tis no such matter : — Then, you do not love , 
me ? 

Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

Leon. Come, cousin, 1 am sure you love the gentle^ 
man. 

Claud. And I’ll be sworn upon’t, that he loves her; 
For here's a paper, written in his hand, 

A halting sonnet of his own pure brain. 

Fashion’d to Beatrice. 

Hero. And here’s another, 

Writ in my cousin’s hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedkk. 

Bene. A miracle ! here’s our own hands against our 
hearts ! — Come, I will have thee ; but, by this light, 

1 take thee for pity. 

Beat. 1 would not deny you but, by this good 
day, 1 yield upon great persuasion; and, partly, to savo 
your life, for I was told you were in a consumption. 
Bene. Peace, I will stop your mouth.~ iKmmg tar* 
D. Pedro. How dost thou. Benedick the married 
man ? 

Bene. 1*11 tell thee what, prince; a college of wit* 
crackers cannot flout me out of my humour: Dost 
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thou think I care for a satire^ or an epigram? No: if 
a man will be beaten with brains, he shall wear nothing 
handsome about him : In brief, since I do propose to 
marry, I will think nothi|ag to any purpose that the 
world can say against it ; and therefore never flout at 
me for what I have said against it ^ for man is a giddy 
thing, and this is my conclusion.— For thy part, 
Claudio, 1 did think to have beaten thee ; but in that 
thou art like to be my kinsman, live unbruised, and 
love my cousin. 

(Maud. 1 had well hoped, thou wouldst have denied 
Beatrice, that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy 
^jiligle life, to make thee a double dealer ; which, out 
of question, thou wilt be, if my cousin do not look 
exc^ing narrowly to thee. 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends:— let's have a 
dance ere we are married, that we may lighten our 
own hearts, and our wives' heels. 

Leon. We’ll have dancing afterwards. 

Bene. First, o' my word ; therefore, play, musick.-* 
Prince, thou art sad ; get thee a wife, get thee a wife ; 
there is no staff more reverend than one tipped with 
horn, 

Bnitr a Messenger. 

Me$$. My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight. 
And brought with armed men back to Messina. 

Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow ; Fll devise 
thee brave punishments for him.— Strike up, pipers. 

(panee. 

iExmii. 
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